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) gehools evacuation rehearsal. 


‘ 


Aeton,. 


Arriving in “cton about %.45 obs. sees during 5 minutes in the 
streets 17 small children; 9 are girls and 4 are boys cycling. 
No hurry. ~ix girls with parents ,women who have shop baskets. 
Woman 55 to woman 55 in street, standing: "What , sugar diabetes 
Or.eed” 
In Stuart Reese ny tab 6 tes Sther: "I love going across the river 
and 1 dont go by the bridge." Chews an apple. “ell dressed. 
Two girls of 12 in ns blue tunics, no hats, go into a house. 


Woman So to another: ny soose that poor little tot suffers like 


...does in the winter and she's dead seared about it." 


Count 
With parents without 
O S Boys wal 
O 7 Girls ihe: 


Gir] 8 to boy ll: "I'm not going away with the school, I'm coming 
with you, " 


Obs. comes across 2 lorge two-sboérey elem. school with boys and 
girls entrances in neighbouring streets. Prewar type. 4 sphalt 
playgrounds, Caretakers lodge, 


} 


12 boys are playing the the yap} with a small ball. 
Notice on the gates: This school and ail other shkools in t e 


neighbourhood will assemble on Satursay, 26th “ugust., ALL CHILDREN 


— 
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SHOULD ATTEND. Tell yourneighbours, (This is properly spaced 
and in bold black letters on white paper, 2bout 2 f et by 2) 
Obs. to boy 12 at gate: "Has your school had a rehearsal yet?" 
Boy: "No, not yet. About half past ten." 
Girl 12 calls: “Doreen , Voreen, you're not goin! yet--it's 
not till halfpast 12." 
Women So nearby: "They wsemble at ten thirty." 
Boy, 8: "I've been up here," 
Three girls 12 come along with gasmaks in official holders 
slung over their shoulders; one carries a haversack. "We shall 


see if we can go to the station if anything happens,” 


Gir ll: "Macmmy, it's nearly halfpast lo." 


#ith parents " ithout (Reeckon up also 
1 Oo the children reported) 
1 Oo 


Boy 15 with umek rucsac comes to school 
" 12 rr " 
*® li no sac 
all have masks 
1lo.5 am. 


At girls' entrance-- 
2 women, 40, 45. 40 s“ys: "That. 8 right, you zet all you 


information there" to other. 
12 girls of 4 years to 14 stand and move about a little at 
the entrance of the building itself, One adult hhere too, 


man 40 trilby. All have masks, half have satchels or rucsa@ 
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oman and two girls mear ggte. 
Two women two girls and a boy at gate. 


Organ a, in a nearby street. Two small private school 
boys watch 


Girl 12 navy blue tunic no natfeasmask has name on it carries black case 
en rict hand passes towarxs school (Obs has seen children with 
labels before) 
Piano in a quiet street plays crudely and loudly fhe British 
enadie 
off the route to echool 4 


Few people about in this street she 
‘croppane passedpver. 
Two men are talking in quiet tones in a front garden. 
Th ee girls of 13 pass with linked arms. 


In a main road and bus route-- 


Tith parents Without 
O 3 Bovs 
2 0 Girls 


Woman 35 no hat to another ‘You know what tegherg said to’ 
her?" 


A small ghass-fronted noticeboard outside a siop--the kind of 
board usee for small adverts--has a hand=printed notice, very 
meat: "Rrikixk ey awake--Danzig is not worth one drop 


, of -ritish blood. Why fight a war in Eastern “urope to stop 

gins one lot of Germans from uniting with another? Wh co to war ina 
pat - politicians struggle and to save the financiers’ interest? 

| Nig The politicians a na fi anciers want war. The mexx*k people want 


we waxk peacee STO” TW MAN DRIFT TO ‘ARI Neglect of defences 
ard <mpire and muddling interference in East Suropeaa quarrels 
have reduce d, Britain to a position of humiliation and brought us 


i, 
Lo khe, fins E Foals "printed BoWeat looks like “ndian ink, 


In Derwent “toad, © houses-- 
Twy women workins elss 40 and 50 talkig@@ at sate to woman,30 
with baby. So savs: "That s the wors® job of all. They re only 
20 and 21. 50 agys: “And then they take boys like my John 
8.3 OR Ssrv cys. -eThey re urder 2l1...Over that they haven t got 


Ls L5 AM e 
10220. O, women, Oo e with a shrouded canary cage, knock at 
a bon, “oman opening it: "Oh, here you are. ome ins 


Boy 12 carries black case with string and label, has sasmks sltng 
over risht shoulder like rw arly 2 No hate 


Church @B@e—load “est (not sure if nant aed 2 t)--= 
With parents “ithout 

1 0 Boys 

O Girls 1lo.2om 
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Fwe girls pass ail have cases and slung masks, 
kaugh 4 


: . *e 
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children are soing in school 


ekit@? direction) with cases ad masks 11 and 12 acés. Gravelaoking 


~ 


man 35 in trilby with them 


Without 
2 Ws 
4. Ctxxekts Girls 


Sixman:Boy 11 says to others: "They've gone in long ago." Hurries, 


“ith mrents 
8 


Girl 15 hurries out of school yard and goes to sweetshop 
nearby (this is the only shop within timex 300 yards) and fetches 
out a girl 9, saying: ve ‘we rotta be there at half ast le." 
ziri 15 replies: “Half past l2. They ve all gone off." 


2 o.’ ¢rTITl., = 7 ie , . — binet ail ai 7 —— ’ ; | e 4 ~~ 
Poy log "Which staimon are ver goin to?! 0 or % NO, 
" . Ke vy , = = ~~ SS ‘. 


en rc T “; 8 FTN" ¢ 5 mn ‘ <“FT srt a T}- * > a ry -} a” 
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] ~~ -- 
Lil thes Pa FO iNe 
ou tye O LO 13 AT Oo sks on," oa MARLON 
ty h STON Thame 1 - —_ te ' “7 ae 7 ‘| : Wn C 1t, 
renee : 
1 the yard. ~ driven i ‘ew minutes ago 
| TD ae a ee 
of 404 Belons to. teachers evi LLY ¢ 
by the boys sate. 
s, 9 (fncluding the two last ment toned) and a 
~~ one pe ~~“ ae ~ a ad — . , ~ 7 * 
t.the gate. One says to smallest girl, hugzin he: 
") TL — nw tae a. jo & : i 74 
tales "Hullo my 1 velv Safpara”™ twice. 


Yoman 40 to observer: "Excuse me, do you know wheat tlme the 
little ones me ave to be ere?" Obs. "No Im a raic 4 cont 
but 1 think its 12.30. Those little girls wer there would 
: nm ome ee Soe, Coe re eee 
KNOW e es, they very likely would. : 

The little cirl inf blue who has been talkim more than the dhes 
answers when asks and says clearly (fairly welldressed and ie 
roeasneakine are thses chiléen) "Ye don t know, mk We thins 
zs .. . a » | - My o_o - - 4 < 
it s half past twelve. ome of them are slitting on the stairs 

Tne Woman go0eSe 
-. es “ 7 e 7 ne rket 1d?" 
Blue girl: "Bid you buy those socks in the mrxet, “d: 
w. . “a ° 
ther scraps trom this group-- 


"Come 


he: 
re +ennie.1 


f\s 


funny J 
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over the kerb and up and down the road, one sitting at the wheel 
and another on the bonnet. The girl of lo is very indignant and 
one or two other children standing about also. Quite a wordy 
war and even a tussle goes on, though the older boys, lo, are 
not rough or insulting. Finally they let it go, and admire thé 
machine as the little boyz pedals away, the girl riding at his 
side on a fairy-cycle,. 

The girl-group containing the blue girl has been playing near 
the gates all thsis time, just skipping about, with the rudiments 
of Tag. 

The yard is empty but for a group of three po@rish women,4o0, who 
stand conversing about ten yards inside-— 


"It might ‘ave been a thousand times worse" 


A bare-headed open-necked postman cycles in the yard and: out 
again. There is a shed just down the road where postmen keep their 
bicycles. ri eet 


Boy lo to boy lo "Ow much you gonna spend?" 


Boy 9 on fairy cycle: "I'll win the race." ude is with other 
mounted and mouth-honking smali ones. 


te 


| i _ 
Another boy, 9: "Hi, you ‘avent gotta go yet." Boy, 9 repBies: 
"I know, I'm waitin' 'ere." First boy: "Spose I ate everything 


n 4 


in ‘ere, e means his food-bag. “e is chewing an apple. 


Boy 5 sits on shell-shaped stone at gates, has model glider. 


"Bh, look, I'm on 'ere," 4, mins back to his companions. 
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The 3 women still gas in the yard, 

Woman, 45, carrying case, goes in slowly, looks at me, is 
obviously a téacher. 

Another woman, 40, joins the three, "Hullo, you ve arrived." 

A smiling woman 40 arrives with two boys, li, lo, one with 

© gasmakks and both with sacks (not rucsacs, just sacks,small) 


and a girl, lo, with mask. 


11 am. Obs returns to Girls entrance. “li guiet. the 2 girls, 15, 
are Tse. at door of building. 


‘oman 45 no hat,and small girl, 4, with child's pram 
walk round side of the school, 
Walkigg along street, woman 45 to woman 4o : "It's the lesser 


of the two evils, isnt it?" "Yes," 


The genior children, evidently with a sprinkling of others, are 
still inside, and there is a lull in exterior activity. No sounds 
come from the building, no authoritative voices. This is 
exceptional for a s@&hool like this, which on an ordinary teaching 
day usually booms and peals with instruction. “hat are they doing? 
Obs, later learns from an “aling teacher in a rezion of secondary 


evac. that they will have to check the contents of each child's 


bag and see that everything essential is provdied. This would tafe 
a long time. 


Interval-—-obs. visits Acton Library and a teashop (See report 16) 
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ll children are playing on the steps or in front gardens of 
houses in Alfred Road (C) near the school--5 girls and 6 boys. 

A U.D. milkamn talks to a woman and baby at a door. 

The Congregational Vhurch is open and empty. There is a box for 

Local Refugee und, 

Iwo poor women, 6o, in black outside, are chatting, and sxx to 
woman 7o who joins them: "Ave you been to a doctor?” "No, I 
tave not," 

Two men 65 talk about "football" (the only distins ishable word) 
on this church corner too. 


Here too is a cheerful group of 5 elderly working men, 65. 


Nearer the school, two women, 40, teachers probably, sre coming away 


from it. One says: "She's ‘ad eases and she’s got bigger girls." 


(Probably/erying.) The two were serious, earnest, troubled, so obs : 
thought. 
Two women 40 on house steps, talking. Une: "You con't know whate.." 


" 1" 30 favement " n mThat as wheat you should 
do then,” 


Man: "What sort are they?" 
Woman: "L.C.C." Man: "L.C.C. mum." Van: WB11, 4 know that.” 
Woman: "Best way too." Man: “what are they doin?#...Come on.” 
Woman: "'E's a lovely boy." Man,3o: "'K'ts just getting an awkward 
age now." He goes out of the shop ink the road leading to the 
Girls! entrance and sweeps bits of paper ete. along the gutter. 
(Note, Neither of the roads leading to the Boys' and G irls'! entrances 


pass those entrances. The entrance gates are the ends of the roads ) 
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2 boys 9--one has case and mask, one satchel and mask, come 
along and loiter near the gates. 1: "I keep changing ‘ands 
with this.” 2: "You're tired already." 1."No, it's ever so 


Light," 


Observer is standing outsice the sho; and can hear a woman inside 
saying: "Only thine is, if they turn the schools into hospitals 


and this that and the other, 


Noon. Out into the yard from the hidden boys! entrance streams 
a squad of children, They are in rough threes and mainly bip 
boys, up to 15. The so big boys line up on the far side whth 
masks end cases, and behind them <S Biggex girls, also about 14 
and 15 years, and one small girl with mwk woman. (vidently 
one of the big boys was going with his young sister or the othe 
way round, and mum too.) There are two male and two females teats 
with this group. All the girls have cases, and all the boys except 
6 who have rucsacs of a cheap kind. (A 11 the russacs seen were 
small and cheap compared with the Gergen blue kind. E-ere were 
always in the brown boxes-—what happens if it's raining tit 'enly 
thin card,Sacks seen.at other times were nearly a. dark green 


or a whitish grey.) 


Boy, lo, outside gate: "Are we goin' in the engine tomorrow? 
Are we goin' 4n the ch-ch?" | 
The two bareheaded tall leading boys arm have unrolled a large 
sheet of paper and are holding it over their heads. It looks lkke 
some kind of notice. “bout 20 boys of 12 now come up behind, and 


then 1£ girls of 15--no mothers with them, but at the rear 5 small 
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g' rls and i small boy. 
3 men and 1 woman teacher, as far as obs. can see, have white 
armlets. 

12.4 While the children stand there informally, but still in rough 
threes, 12 men and 5 women teachers chat in three groups. * ithout 
audible commands they have just arranged the children a little, 
shifting a few from one line to another. 

A woman 45 outside the gate chases after a boy. 
The teacher in charge blows a whistle and addresses the ranks. 
He is a stocky man of 50 in a grey suit and obs can hear what he 
says from 50 yards, except when people are talking by the entrance, 
rWhen we do evacuate we line up just as we are now 
and go through that gate....Now you will go back to the 
room you cane from and leave your packed luggage, 
tidily. Take your gasmask and your coat home with you. 
Be here at nine tomorrow. You will not be evacuated then 
in any case. If we are to evacuzte the next day we shall 
be told tomorrow. " 
He repeats some of this, and evidently 2 quiet command is given, 
for the crowd uxmgukxturns loosely and streams back into the 
school with a buzz of conversation. They walk more briskly than 
before, maenxiheyxeamexamkzy and tal, louder. They are still 
led by the big boys--—"towards the gate, but we won't go through 
it today," the headmaster had explained---who whee#t for ten or 
so yards before the whistle is blown a second time. The head 
announces Wwomething else which abserver cannot hear. Off goes 


the pocession again, slowing as they reach the sdpol. Two 


minutes to disappear. 


dian 55 cap no tie is now waiting at the gates, and a fat greengrocer 
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sitting on his cart a few houses away bawals roughly. Along comes 


a yovng policmen and says to the 565 man: "'Ave they come out of 
school yet?" Man: "They've just come in." "Oh." Cop walks in the 
yard and then out and to the cattaker 's house. “an and woman in 
ear dttve into the yard slowly. More come up. 

Woman 40 "Oh what a shame” 

Woman 45 "A111 this way]" 

Woman 40 "Are they going tboday”" 

The man: "Yes," 

Last woman: "Oh, it's definite?" 

The man: "They all meet ‘ere," 

The woman says something about "rehearsal" and "go and ask" 


A woman: "We've been here since half past ten" Obs has not «.. 


seen her before. RES 


6 small boys arrive with cases and masks 


Coming out of the yard-- 2 boys & boys lo boys 
little talk. One says "What's the time?" No laughs. 


S girls various ages 2 girls and small boyz 2&2 boys 
all have masks and most carry coats. Little talk. 
a lorry half full of big packages drives into the yard. 
Coming out-~ 
2 boys eating | 2 boys eating |2 giris | 2 gmail girls 
Going in--- | 
Young man eacher £ girls 
12.16.Ceming out-- 
2 girls eating from bags 
i girl 2 boys 4 girls Boy and girl 
Girl 12 says "Hullo Elsie," 


o f 4%, 
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W oman 50 poor 
6 boys, 2 eating "Wait for fe" "We're going 'ome" 


1 boy 
A 1l these children are subdued, 


Man teacher 45 going in says to boy lo with sack "Heavy, Srian?" 
"Yessir," 
Coming out-—— 
about 15 children in group 2&2 girls eat apples 
Going in— Woman teacher who has just arrived says to © small 
boys outside "Go in with the others” +n they go 
All very quiet. 
Coming out-- 4 girls i boy | 2 girls 2 girls 
Boy: "He s@ad, Don't bring you gasmask.” Boy 11 with him, to 
a third: "That man--did e say you'd got to bring your gasmask." 
Boy: "Yes." 
6 girls & girls and 1 boy-~one of the girls: "You're 
piggish. Now, Gerald." They are eating. 
2 boys, 1 eating 5 boys, 2 eating 
2. boys, 1 eating 2 girls and 1 boy 
12 boys waits at the gates eating. 
‘ Boy 12 "My brother's still at home," 
2 women 40 and & boys ll 


Boy lo "See you next year." 


Going in-——- 5 small boys shouldering sacks and with masks slung. 
Boy 9: "I know, they'll walk down the station and then. ..." 


i Report 15 contin.13. 


W oman 40 witn 5 small boys and baby 
Coming out—~- 
2 boys 
The lorry, still with most of its parcels 
2 boys saysing "Tis" ‘Tisnt" 
Very quiet all of then. 


Two boys of lo are sitting on the polished shelhaped pillar stones 
on either side of the gate, 


Going in-~-- 
Woman 55 and girl 4 
Jirl 9 parcel 
Man 35 and woman 40 both teachers, MAM saying:?. all right .— 
for the people who ‘ve got the money to do it, but what about these = 
who haven't. Hits them every time,” 
Woman 55 in black 
Woman 35 big brown case and rucsac--must huxe bemnm teacher. 
Three small boys are outside, and look in the shop window, sagying 
"ALL right for you" "You wait till you ave te go away” "Eh, we 
gotta come on S turday next” (he is looking at the notice on the 
gates, but this was for lewt Sat.) "Yow mum gonna come?" 


Going in-—- <4 small boys 1 small boy in grey rucsac carries mask 
not slung grey suit no hat, 


Coming out-- girl lo (she wnet in about 3 mins ago) : 
Going in--- 2 boys lo eating cornets They hold them up "Eh look" "See 
that there" arid licks at it 


& small boys 2 small boys with masks under tight 
arms, white sacks under heft 


Coming out--- woman teacher in car FMD 6,y-~ 


t RS 
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12,30 . Mary small children are now arriving with parents. One 
womna is pushing 2 pram. 


Observer coes. 


ms On the trolleybus home, Acton, kmxitummeii there are 4 mid-agi 
men and a poor man 50--no papers, no talk. 


At Dean Gardens West Salihg three workmen rest from digging 


trenches. 
74 The chief poster all the way from Acton to Hanwell is "Tokio 
Cabinet resignss" 


12.5 Walking up Church Road Hanwell I sce a woman 40 and girl 
12 crossing the road at traffic lights. There is a slight noise 
from a car, obs. thinks, though he hardly noticed it. The girl 
gives several Little screams and holds hers hands over both ears. 
Mother halfway across turns back angrily and shouts: "I wish you 
wouldnt be so silly.” 


Further up two women 23 25 meet man no hat So, 25 says: "It was 


there this morning.” Mean: "There this morning?" "Yes, you look, 


you watch. Stand there," 


Star and Standard posters: "New Defence regulations," 


—_ ehh PEG meee se ahd 
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Pudic reaiinzg room. 


11.17 am. 23 m@n and 4 women. (There 


Lyons teashxop. 
11.20 early full. A man in apron is 
with a waitress. Gokng up the stairs 
ani the waitress £5 ays to another: 


wont be so funny now. ipink he's all 


are roughly 66 periodicals 


and papers.) 


apprently trying to get off 
he drops his tray of ice 
"Just serves *im right. & 
there?" 


Twe women So are talk ng of the Yapanese. 


ester in the street: ‘Japansee Cabinet resigns, " 11.55. 


AL’) tee. G e 


Crisis period Aug 1939. WRL Keport 17. Mon Aug. 28. 


A. Hillingdon (Swakeleys) station. This is © miles from the Uxbridge 
terminus of the Metro timex and Piccadilly lines. 
Outside there is a handcart with nespapers, but this is usual. 
Obs. is waiting for his bus, 
« 11 ouf of 18 men buy papers and hlearly all the others have them 
already. There are few women. ee: 
W oman to newseller: "What do you think'’s going to happen?" Reply 
inaudible, 


b. S4ngle-deck bus to Uxbridge-~- 
men 7 women 7 
Yomna(2) to another:".....d0wn there....gettine the place ready 
{limo st 
to go into..." Juliet. No other talk heard. 
One of the men is an Raf recruit with small satchel. 


Poster: "Hitler refuses talks,” 


Woman: "Did you come up on the bus yesterday afternoon? ..I 
thought xouxite [I sa you go by....AS a rule we go by train."”. 
Another man on the bus has a khaki small satchellike the RAF had 


50, bowler, blue suit. 
3.50, 


c. 8.40, Waiting for a trolley bus in Ugnridge, by St. A”™arey's 
Church, 
DLR 565 passes with 2 police offteers. Police chief earlie 


drove past Hiliingdon Station. Obs. has seen many police cars 


laeazy. 


d. On the trolley bus from Uxbridge to Hanwell-—- 
man no hat 23 woman no hat Zo reading "Woman's Weekly" 


C#tétis period “ug 1939 
Report 17 contin.2. 


woman no hat °o scarf wommnm 45 black clothes buys 83d ticket 
5.45. w man 20 getsam on at Hillingdon 4eath with pile of books, buys 7d 
woman 65, blue flowers, b ack case and brown zip holder, id ticket, 
man trilby 50 46d ticket 
nan waiatiine 
women £5 20 
No talk 
woman 18, head scarf 
Conductor to dttver: "Notice the number of ......this morning?... 
ad¥yse the seople of diminished service." (It took obs. 26 
mins longer thm usual to get from ickenham to tonwell, about 


1+ hrs in tead of about 55 mins.) 


head searf wamma woman is joined by another in @adscarf 2o they got 
off at Southall no papers 
yomna 25 on at Pouthall no hat fishnet gloves no vaper “d ticket 
man 45 trilby reads paper 
Road up badly in Southall. Bottleneck for traffic. 
 militiaman 20 in battle dress and wearing glasses get on 
two women Lonkxk dite Ries & black shiny bags. One takes out 
of it a grey card bearing the words ID NTITY CARD and shows it 
to the other, Buy 4d tiekets. Taa&k about Ralgh Kichardson., 
Summary, 2, b,c,d3;—— Nearly all comvers=tion heard is Bhout crisis. No. 
of newspapers being sold and read may be greater than usual, but 
not more than half on the bus had papers, and there are always 
a lot sold outside Hillingdon gation at this time. More police 


seen, and more soldiers, People have more minor luggage with then, 
obs. thinks on reflection, 


— 1 ihe Tags 


Crisis period A ug. 1959, WRL Report 18, Monday dug, 2 


Papers . 


On the 55 bus from Park Hotel [anweal, 9,50 am 


With £2 case Without 
2 6 men 
2 o W omen 
The ® women read “ket@h ang “irror 
One says "Ites that that s worrying me." 


On the trolley to 4cton from ijest “aling-- 
With Witiout 
*) a ien 
o =) Women 


Une woman reads a book, 


: 
Summary. On these buses newspapers are not mucin evidence, Maxkakkxy 


As obs, changed from the 55 bus to the trolley he met a local 

headmaster whom he knows by sight. The head said "Godd morning." 

Although we ha e yee each other hundreds if ot thousands of 

py Yee there has never been any interchange of greetings. 
beet | } 


Crt 7. < 


On mais “ommon obs, sees a small tin 4nderson shelter earth- 


-covered and with the entrance blocked by an iron grille, near 
the crossroads. This is the only shelter he has ever seen yp in 
Ealing. One like it was on sale on “hellshears some time ago. 
No shelters have been issued, The warden of our road sggs there 
arent any. “here do we take cover when the sirens sound? 


te CE Nat died 


ee 


Cet&Ss period Aug 1939, WRL Report 19. Sun. Aug. 27. 


Waling Spiritualist Church. 


Normal Sunday evening service and clairvoyance, not announced 
as special in any way. 4 notige appeared as usual in the local paper;— 


' a . : 
6.30. Mrs iiylda °all, “ddress and Ylairvoyance,' 


The ghurch is a new white one in a poor part of baling a nd 
has two sbobreys. Ubs. was greeted smilingly by an elderly man in the 
smell entry hall at the foot of the wodden stairs. "First time here? 
It’s on the second floor." He was standing near a table on which were 
copies of Ysychhés News and Two “orlds for sale, 

Ups&étas was a large room with good windownspace at the back 
and small windows on the opposite side, the organ and platform side, 
and no win ows in the side wall. The back row was filled, and then 
there were several empty rows, md the bulk of thecong. was spread 
over the middle and front of the chairs. Walis were white, 

Few men were pgesent-—-observer counted only 6, all middleaged-- 
and the cong. of nell 42G4was aminly women and midaged. There were 
three youncish women; the youngest might have been <5. 

On each chair was a n&ymn book. Tne hymn numbers were shown 
on an indicator: @Mm, 599, 596, 491, 307-—-in the Spiritualists! Nat... 
Union Hymn Sook. On the left under a window was a small organ with 


elderly stout man, and began sfotly a few minutes after obs. arrived. 


There were flowers too on the platform table, next to the organ, 


at various points along the floor on that side of the hall. On the 


side of the poatform opposite to the organ were open french windows 
over which was drawn a g@etly billowing blue curtain. 
The convregation was talking in low ténes. Three women read 


papers, probably spiritualist—-obs, could not see. Two women have visited 


other rows and are leaning over to chat. Just after the music begins 
they sit down, 

“en and women alike are in dark colours, a good many in dees 
blacks, more in navy-b bass, The younger women are in lighter shades, 
brown, one blue, The men are baggheaded inside, the women not. 

After about two minutes elderly man &8*€He“6#64A comes on 
to the platform and sits, Next to him sits a woman with wrinkled face 
and partly white hair and hornrimmed glasses, 


Cong. and platiggm rise to sing without announcement hymn 599. 
They sing heartily, but not everyboddy joins in--there are several . 
dumb or faintly grunting behind obs. and the thin lady in front. 


word of the everlasting hills, 

God of the boundless sea, 

Help us through all the shocks of fate 

To keep ovr faith in Thee. . 


When Nature's unrelenting arm 
Sweeps us like withes away, 
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Report 19 contin.2 


Maker of Man, be Thou our strength 
‘nd our eternal stay. 


When blind insenssate heartless Force 
Puts out our passing breath, 

Makks us to see Thy guiding Light 

In darkness and in death. 


Beneath the roll of soundless waves 
Our best and bravest lie; 

Give us to feel their spirits live 
Immortal h the sky. 


The chairman spoke slowly, never repeating 2 word and most of 
the time with upturned eyes. de was about 55, broad, sparse hair, 
lives in Henwell, worn brownish suit. ~ hen } not functioning he 
Sat on a smail wooden chair with one leg over another, and hardly 
ever looking in front, rikxhkerxmp but either up at the ceiling or 
down on the floor, He did not smile, 

"Twenty years ago,” he began, and went on to describe how much 
Mrs. 8B. had helped Ealing spiritualism in those days and how 
little they guessed then what 2 fine church they were going to have, 
His introtdctory two mintues were entirely given to praise of “rs. 
B. who had "bu lt their church." Therfore he said to her and they.al 
did "Welcome home." 


Mrgs. OS. began by praying. The audience Zu&K were SSL Tang with 
closed eyes fa&rly u right, one or two slightly bowed hesds, and 
drs. 5B. stood w: -th closed eyes. one rec mnended i prayer for 
peace written by the Nev. 4.H, Billiott. deny churches were using 
it at this time and she thought tney might learn it by heart and 
say it everywhere, at all times of the day, at work, in the bus, and. 
so on. It had helped her a lot. "I think it is cowonderful!" “he 
has a Lancs sccent. 

(Obs. wasnt able to make many notes. He was 
badly placed, could not get in the back row, 
and was overlooked, ) 

There was nothing special about the prayer. it was just an appeal 
to God for a peaceful world, Mrs, B,. also made up a snort prayer 
on the same subject. These prayers were short. 


"Be ax, “a o~ Fe | 
\ge xAxdieesex Hymn. | 
| There s not a tint that paints the rose 


“r decks the lily fair, 
Or marks the humblest flover that grows, 
But God has placed it there, 


There's not of grass . simple blade, 
Vr leaf of lowliest mien, 

where heavenly skill is not displayed, 
And heavenly goodness seen, 


There's not a star whose twinkling lisht 
Illumes the spreading earth, 


. ~~. 


as we 19 ae 


There's not a cloud so dark or bright, 
But wisdom gave it birth. 


There's-not a place on earth's vast round, 
In ocenn's deep, or alr, 

Yhere love and beauty are not found, 

For G6 a is eve: ywhere, 


Everybody stood for the hymns. Now we sat down again and after 
a slight pause urs, B. rose and began to speak in a clear 
volee, dropping h-s and showing Lancs influence. “he enunciated 
deliberately, like the chiarman (A Mr. Whitmarsh, president of 
the Galins sroup. 


S “ost of it was given up to her personal exveriences, 
W ch she began and to which she reverted several times, 
though with not much wandering, 


e:; i 
> «« 


lurins the war she had been iffFrance and had first 
encountered sviritualism while in some place of confinement-- 
she did not say what. "That hnymn pook menet a new world for 
me." she had come to this country as a refugee. “hey had used 
this book in the early dsys of spiritualism end at Blackpool 
(though obs. coulda not make out when she was at Blackpool. 
She had preserved the last leaf of the book 
The ridicule which opiritulxists stiil experience 
used to be worse, it ws true, but they work under a hndicap 
even now. “It is not what we can do, but what we are allowed 
to do." She repeated this. i: ROR, 
Ser remakkks on the ridicule which used to be worse’ Cae 
were jllustrated by anrgex anecdote about her husdand,. *Vany BN 
are the pe@ple who have come to me and begged me not to tell 
their husbands that they had been here, «y husband was much 
the same once, and when 1 did persuade nim to come he was 
shocked, being an educated man, by the srammatical mistakes 
I yeaa to make when under control." Explained that she used 
to be able to' work exc8Bt when under centrol and that 
many of the controls were"most ungrarmatical people——not that 
I mind myself about dropping h-s, [ don't." ¥A nd when she 
sot home and they were sitting over a meal her husband would 
come out with some awful mistake she had mdde, Fere she laughed} 
and most of the audience too, ) 

Once she was a teacher in a Church of “ngland school. 
~he recalled the bead frame and exolained how it was used. It 
was all very good but they were "taught to fear God instead of 
beins taught to love him. But God was a God of love." she had in 
her mind two pictures, one of Jesus and one of Abraham Lincoln: 


@ could-imagine the children erect up at re ~S Hg king 
Vy ho Ss that?! of the ~pneoin a tur And anf would Say, 
It is Yesus." She describes oe tures and the marvellous 


colours surround the figure,; sh  evniae on the colours—-they 

are green and yellow and bluer and so on , but "not reds, oh 

no met redsi-the yellows etc. aroused feelincs of love and 
friendship, bu’ the reds fostered “enmity” and hatred and feelings 
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) of gttife, "Bspecially dark reds." (Obs. noticed the red flowers 
in hall; there were one or two dark red blooks among them 


Over the top of the picture was a circle and that meaht God, 
Lancashire folk were very hardworking. They were working 
| hard up here now-——"no shirking or grumbling at the way they had 
| to live"-~- sand “They work hard wo there to try and get on a little 
more than their fellows." “They know how to fighh? 

This was 2 cue for the subject of war.) "The thought of 
fighting with weapons was horrible.” She knew what war was (here 
she spoke very earnestly and shook her head slightly) “to the full" 
and she had been mixed up in it and all its horrors. “he stressed 
the Bootherhood of Man and snid there were some people who said 
Hitler should be shot. Gently expostulating: "But you knowm it's 
very wrong to sey such things. ‘sc should not Gay that.’ 

She did not say there was not soing to be a wer. (Compare the 
attached copy of Tws Worlds—-Northeliffe!s Soirit). “ e were gokng 
to find out whether our prayers had been meant and well directed. 
If they had then war was imp ssible. 

There were worse things than losing one s physical body. One 
had to-lose that some time. "It is only 1 eansket which contains the 
soul. )The"masses"had the last Say in the guestion. 

WALL that hpoens is for the best." (The french indows which 
have been swinging ana bunpisie ssaaheie are shut by a2 man 4o in 
the front row.) "Yes, I know we sometimes say it isnt, but it is." 
xen there could not be war if our pisayers ete. etc. but if there 
wasnot that did not mean our preomese ions were wasted, “svery yard 


a/ 


of black material you buy gives work to some poor soul." 


Omission:~- Near the beginning “-rs. 8. said she id not want 
to give a "ni pi Mig ‘Le cture” though she coulda have done 
so had she "consulted th all the books T have at home and 


written it ali down to read out to you.” 


~ » . os a! — bd an } _ ton 
Momission:- pefore the hyun 'There's not a tint! there was a 
realing by Mrs, 2. from one of the gospels abo % fesus texching 
the disciples to pray. Luke ll,<-lo, 


At the end of the address care short thanks frm the chairman 
and snother hymn. 


Eternal Spirit, so ree of all 
In man, in atom, sun anda sphere, 
Jur Father The e we love to call, 


| ind view Phy glories far and near, 
| Thy splendour shines in worlds of licht, 
| systems of suns in orbits swing; 


‘fe @an admire the radiant sight, 
And homage to Thine altar bring. 


4e join with those beyond the veil 
To hymm Thy rpaise in songs of love, 
: Nor shall our bobler anthems fail 
| When sung in angel vo.ce above, 


Lord, samd Thy messengers of light 


‘ Nb 
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Schools evacuation, Ealing. 


1. A good deal less than 


5 f vacuatiol 
es part south of the GWR 


on 


net tobe hag a at 


gf ¥90. to 


owing Soeday ee 
ae 
Hare, este qigpesting we Ag fhe deiiver 


to “ene tenance rs ina De during the afternoon and evening, by 
other teachers. %bs, does not know how/the parents were @ informeg 
there may. have been a wireless announcement. 


So: oh after obs got up at 6 am a teacher, male,26 (xX) called. 
and sa@i@ he had been ordered to be ready by "6, 15--the. heed hag. 
no. arrangements (like those in Report 20) for those who turned al 
ike last.moment. This teacher was not from the cvaguatie> 
area, but was helping as an escort. 

bus breakfasted and left at: 6,52. (He had been crane, op 
the way py noisy talk end laughing from a parents’? house up 


road.) Two ‘women 85 30 and bey 8 were walking towards Uxbridge | 
Road. Boy: “Who's going to wash my clothes?" woman: "Y a 
have to wash’ 9 oom 0 rself. " Other says:"....,rather nice that oe 


mr kad parents and. ehilaren and. some separate 


- ng down the pal “e si ven they 
ki whitch : a —_ UF eal 
“wEhey' re going ‘by es te ot, robably.* 


Just ~ lh the .G¥R obs | elemer 
sctool (This is under. gbe bs autho « BaF at 
50 adults are waiti the | wwement ‘and Y ia the road, a sid 
roel, outside, this ; yatiouyabeomh br igh two stroey 
taxi arrives, oak gets a poor-loo ty family--man 25 woman 
30 ‘aie ® and 5. They go.inte the sehool. (ther ‘parents with 
children are eynstantly arriving on foot. 
A women to another: "If the ‘aren’ “didnt get their in ma 
they Previca ores ‘be verre” adh . Woman: Se: me dont. agg a 
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Report 24 contin.2. 


pte 9fone of these women Adughs); @ girls: 1 girl; man and 
hel. 
Obs got into conv. with the man 50 who-informed him that | 
Mass was being helo in the sehool, but for children only, 
at 7 am. (Obs. note: Mass is obligatory for Caths on al 
Sundays.) Phe parents had been informed last night by the 
Fathers and Sisters. "Job to let all the children know," 
Parents were not allowed in the sehool. "Not room in th@y:), 
school wnless they're going with then." "T hey're not taking 
the mothers very far. " ce 


4h party rools up in a car--women 40 30 man 45 girl 7-- 
and woman says "Goodbye Jean, have a gowi time," 


& girls 15 go by to O6bhbhr school. 


Mem The arm 5e tells obs. that the coach doesx not leave 
here, "They havebto walk to Oaklands Ra." This was one 
of the meeting points afor the evacuating parties, He 
said that only about 40% of nonCatholic schools had gone, 
whereas here 80% had offered te go "becasue they would be 
in charge of the sisters." After praising the sisters he 
said that 2o men had been asked for by a Shan § fill 
Sancbags at a local hospital and the chure provided 
40. "That's the way things are done in the Catholic church." 


Woman: "I dont think the children mina so wuch," 


Bo 15 on bike meets woman 40 with Opy enc girl. Woman: 
Got the pencils inside? Aint got no points on ‘em..." 
Gives the two envelopes too. "Whatever you do look 
after him. Try and Xmak not lose him " 


W oman 50 “The man is starting dear for your children.” 


Last wommam but one: "Be good children. Look after ‘im wont 
won't you,” 


Toe man 50: "The house will be quict with all the children 
gone," 


There are 5 ears outside the scheol nor. 


Some groups: woman two girls 12 14 boy 63 man two women ; 


man © women; man and woman; man and woman; two women; 2 
women girl 3 boy 6, 


Man 20: "They ca:t be going very far, not by bus... 
_Imows where they're going." 4! / ~— 


The man So says: "Job to come here at the time." (N.B. This 
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7.7 am 


Report £4 contin.3. 


RC school services a large area; some children come from 


“= or & miles away. 
Man in AFS uniform and wife and children arrive. 


The man Sax 20: "Wes e storm, eh! I'd like to see one every 
night till this is over......Doeesnt worry me." 


The man 20: 
it 


"Heard some soldiers last night singing away. I 
thought 


d get & mouth orgen." 


Some ehildren heve now moved into a rcom near the road. No noise. 
Heads of © sistere are visible. 


. am 
» 


¥ox SKE RSERAYX 

A Ji the groups now waiting--- WommA anc prem containg child 3; 
men 25 women 55 50; women bo 50 in car; man 40 wommm 403.>))- 
men 50 40; man 4 womens 2 men 6 women; mam 40; girl 17;/m@an- 
35 woman 5093 ren 50 20 woman 50; woman 553; men 40 So; jy. 
6 WRmMen MAR women; # mens ~*~ women; ®?% men é women 3 mana ° ” 


Count:- 5 of these women are smilingm and 1 man. 


Many prams. 


Remarks heard in various varts of the crowd-—-- 
"Catholic holiday” 
"i thought she was a helper” 


\ ‘mice van draws up. Driver to group: "What school is this?" 
"St. Joseph's." "This ig St, Joseph's, is it?” An officer 
cats out and enters the school, Later he leads the process- 
~ ‘yrR . 


The man 50 tells me he has noticed a lot of goods trains 
going towards London on the line 2 fmx hundred yards 
away. Sees it is meat. 


tan 30: "That's an advantage we ve sot compered with ordinay 
schools. We'll know theytll Be well looked after. 


uan 45 comes out of the school yard and ealls "Joe " and 
wan 46 poor trilby gees vack with hi. ; 
The man 50 tells obs, this first man is still suffering 
from gas injuries in th: lastewar. Obs. remarks how 
healthy he looks, “es, he looks all right today, but 
ancther day he'll be penting——" 


W oman 45: "tAve ye chilcren &ken anny from yer-~it's 
terrible, isnt 1t?" She is alone, s almost té hersdf. 
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Report 24. contin, 4. 


The man 50 again interrupts obs, to inform him abgqut the church 
sports last Sunday. They hac &@ license bar—"we re very 
brosad-minded"-- and "the curate serves, you know. 550 people 
were present. Of the bar, he - "never seen anything wrong there-- 
you have e glass, it saves y6u going to the pub." 

I asked him how many chil‘ren attend this school. "800." He 
consults another man. "194." "It's wonderful how the sisters 
look after them." "They zat more scholarships then the rest of 
the Borough." (This is wrong--0bs.) "Three of mv children got 
scholarships~-~-you'd be surpised st the number of civil servants 
and teachers who got scholarships here.” 


Out of the school comes Mer. Barton “rown (once Chaplain to the 
Pope), about 60, cleneshaven, rvher bent, black cl+rical hat, 
and smiles as he raises his hand high end gently *co the crowd. 
some turn to look.. Se is folloved by a man with ¢ ig brss 
cadlesticks and a book. The man 50 tells me how gencrous and 
rich he is--"Heve you heard our bells? He's just psid fe. the 
new bells out of his own pocket.” 


Round the corner comes 6 newsman delivering to houses on his bike, 
Says 50: "I espect there's still a chance of peace." A dds 
something about “ussolini. Bi 


7.20. Obs. counts crowd asain: 28 men 40 women 55 total, 


— 


Woman: ",...to walk,..,It would curi up and you cant undo it.” 
Woman: “I thought she'd be evaucated with Mary." 


Woman 40, poor, to group: "Yes, but I didnt mow. [I didnt know 
they were all going together. I've got em ali split up into 
Aifferent schools.......0f cou se, it's difficult to get ‘ere 
from a distance,” 


(Obs. note: Difficult trensport because there are never buses here at 
this time on a Sundey.) 


Man: "Let's go and see what they're doing. " 
4 women, poor, miidleaged to young. One says: ‘Forster--9 horribk 


ruthless man.” Amother: "They wanta put em all in a pound 
and drop a bomb on em," 


Woman:",...sick sad tired of work, work, work,” ‘Yonan with herm: "We81J 
gO on strike. eee -mmitions i ? 


Woman 45: "They'll be worried and they'll say, Little beggars." 
Hida heel a Cot of Bea 
Woman, midaged:"%...she dont look an ill child, but her heart's 
out of place.” 4 nother: "But she looks lovely." 
lst. woman: “I aint ad a cup of tea and I want one now.” 


W man: "Ive tided uo the kitchen and drawn me black curtains.” 


Report 24, contin;5. 


Woman: "'i wont go by imself." 


Waman:",..,paid five euinens for an outfit. I bought a ton 
of things." 


Woman: "Our kids are not coming." 


Woman: "Sister Win-<-that's the one that Muriel likes." 
Womans “She's very strict. . ist woman: "All right though." 
Another woman: " he's lovely.* 

—VYoren: "If enything should happen they're with thegr own.” 
pepo dt? Bh YEA, IG wt i sey. " 
"That's Rosette," 
"That's Miss Vorothy.” 


*Jack Pill is reter's goifsther," 


wT 


Paddy Ficide-e's in our Territorials." 


The priest of St. Hellitus Anglo-Catiolic passes in robes, 


“Noman: "'S bel nzs ot the Sarish church, ” CW ronz.) 


ttre they go, look,” 
h epowd of mixed juniors hesded by white banner has come 
out of th ovher school and gone the other , Tey. Obs. 
asks an lrisnman 40 what the other school is. "St Ann's... 
Tnheytli all meet atx OUsnklands Ad," 


& tandem r-dden oy two young men in white jJeckets rushes along 
into the c@ooewa snd has to brake hard. 


"Stuoic things." 
"They're comign okt thet way." 


‘'PThev'1] come up this way." 
"Are they liable to call you up again?” 
A man puts 5 rucsscs in @ car, 


Women: "Some people seen to think if there is a war..." 


Out streama the enilcren, Tre icacding two carry 2 white anner 
on two 3ticks and nearing the mumber of the school. “ister 
marshel. The chilcren are fairiy quiet, only a few talking, 
a few smiling. Many perents vave and call. "Goodbye, .goodbye. 
. cheeribye...ectc,. Whe che t Sister orders: “Parents please 
move back" so that the body, bout 120, ean be ordered 
against the p vement wall. 4 am~an (the one summoned iy as 
Joe) helps, sxying: "Right bsek, please." 


Women: "Terrific Strain om chem. They know 
them responsible," 


os ‘ : 2 ‘ oer b a _ bil - hes a i 
Te ee Pe. OO Merkle: Feeble, t. Dae eB? "hs we ; 
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Sister to boy: "Heaca wp." 
A women rishes to kiss her child, 


fan: "Mick, look after t' em two. 

The sister; @o the crowd generally: “Leave them alone, T hey're 
all right, lezve tnem to us," She is not smilins, but not 
cross, nor casual, +s serious and businesslike, very attentive 
to the children, and ge s them moved off quickly, She joins 
two samll children s hends: "Hold your brother by the hand." 


Man quietly to his wife: "Let em alone-—what the bloody ng 
you doing?” Obs, cannot see that she 1s doin” »nythins——Me es 
looks = bit upset, “RR ee 


There are 4 sisters beside the one in charga, and four young 
women helpers, 


Bight of the chiltren re smiling 4s they move off, the rest 
serious. Very few talking. ‘ few laughs from mrents and 
some telk ss they well along' as the side, down into cherington 
Rd and Ch rch Rad. and across the Uxbridge Rd, end vis Montague 
Rd. to Oaklands Pd, “outh Hanwell. Not the shortest route, but 
one which avoids as much traffic as possible, tut there are 
few otherpeople and little Breaffic apparent, The walk takes 
about ten minutes. Party arrice just before 8, 


Only talk heard on the way wa. from man about somebody "not to 
\ 


join up.” 
The last few yards were through the playground at the back of 


the school. Oaklands id. is in the front of the school. “srents 
were not allowed through the yard, and waved soodbye to their 
children over the fence, ‘ few smile, most are serious. No laughs 
No crying noticed. Then almost at once several reaiise they 
ean see the children as they get on the buses by voing round to 
Oaklands 2d, another way. “o off they stream and in two minutes 
are there by the long queue of two-deck buses, Some schools 
have already gone fobs. — Gi the way « young teacher from a 
nonevacuable school--w wuld not stop for conversation-—-she had 
heen acting as an escort. “and the buses were leaving the rod 
slowly one at a time, )severa mimahes petween each. 

Host houses had people at tie doors or gates or windows. 
Masses of parents line the footways. Conductors and drivers 
end standing about in goups. Teachers and escorts walk up and 
down, chat with each other, co to help children on. There 
must be two or three thousand folk, incl. of children. A forest 
of waving hbands as each DuUSER moves away. “ew smiles. Many 
wavings ot top windows even before the busrx goes, tappings 
on windows, etc, 


| Remarks over heard-- 
"We'll watch you at the top." 
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"Welll see you at the dotton.” Woman. 

"Some people are optimistic," 

"Look after him. Look after Lerek " Woman 

"Well, we'll get this little betch off." Policeofficer. 
"First bateh is gone off." Man 16, 

ion to man: "No need to worry." Other: "Too far west." 


All the buses bs. 3ces here are marked Henley in wktitng on a 
notice ousted to the front windows iownstairs. 


One women fairly young {s crying, face turned from the road. 
4ore buses ove up. 


A womne cal&s "Oo-e0" etc to "Tris." 


"There's Georfr," 


“ar “Xeserve oolicenan walks 
"She was in the fpont.” 
"The khaki." 

The Direcdor of LCaling tduc. Committe hurries aiong smiling. 

nen refs Lig ss eoming a90™m ‘ere, * (Gos: Les is not the Director) 


"They're not going on that one.” “7 Oman. 
WYes, they re," WRN. 


"You'll miss im." 


") o right in the front, Geraad." “1n. T hey are getting on 
a bus here, all young ohildren, 


"Goodbye, Kileen. God bless you, dear." ‘oman. 

"Look after...." 

Don't. Lose your luggage." 
The perents ave mainly women, there are also pienty of men. 
Small children from *t, Joseph's just getting in sre allowed to 


sit three on a seat, otherwise there would be odd ones over in 
another bus. 


The Virector comeg along again, still with his official and broad 
smile, and is stopped and spoken to for a few seconds by three 
youag teachers, male, iii celia iil 


n 
% 
z 


Man: "Got your money? Put it in your padret.”" 
Man helos woman teacher “5 of f with her ruceac., “he is getting on 
bus, 


« 
" 7 A 
wiabaia 50, Gomnt worry. wes 1% 50. 


Police chief in howler to other police officials: "if your party's 


One steer trom St. J's remnins behind. 


> 


W Oman: ae | seid, WLGant you ai) be the slarm on‘?! 


-- 


voman: “They're private sciwol age ani thoy've ell gone off this 
morning.” 
There is a women 65 in the road with camcra snaopinre the buses as they 
move orf. 
Woman 50, tears in eyes, wives to ous turnings corner, sys: "Still 
wavine." 
A woman eails "Mary" to the top of 2 bus Anothem® taps on the 


res 
Window 


Conductor, peo to women: "I'm going to treat you when I set dow 


4. 7. a - 4 mee ¢ 
h Pitve sot my money 


Lic ;-& dj 


voncuctor comes up to conductcr group telkins by bus, says: "VYould 
you like x cup of tea?" to one, wno, after refusing at first, 


Slips away. 
another conductor Lurther slonz: "Vanna cup of teu, 
Man to obs: "Good job they cint camping out rough. 


a 
C neyctor who has heprhsps been esekd to orink 2a; "Sooner have 


brown ale 
Womane "It's the suspense," 


Woman: "We shall get a card tomorrow," 


- 
5 
- s 


Woman: "You dont see @ispirits or anything, do yo 
Man: *Trey could fave taken a fev Rundred more, " 
"He'l] leave us with ... and buby there and +o back to tire." Woman. 
Woman: “I anne blame them" 

Womans "They've cone. .up vurmberiind.” ‘.enes Cumb. Avenue, 


Girl: "Strst “anday im the month," (It is.) 
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Lad 16 exrost iating with womans "8212, I couldnt think cf 
everything." 


Yoman 40: “I+ wakkto me up end £ really thaight they'd started." 
~ (Svidentiy of the thunderstorn, ) 


Alli — children wee sWsxy acout 3.49 and obs. ulks off, eallineg 
in a shop nearby for = paper, « wommn maatxgke® with girl says 
leughingly. ‘Cowe ou, dariing, breakfast. You've ‘'sd vomr 
fresh air,' 


Woman te shopkeeper: ‘She says to mum, ‘ot you crying for mum?* 
This women e180 laughs, sR her eyes Look as though she had 
cried. “hopwowan: ‘She won't ve soing to school tomorrow, will 
she?" Woman: “Sie dont mind," 


Woman 5c te sweeper: "I reckon we shall Year from ‘im before the... 
day's OWS smac ih ' yOon.u aAY¥¢e US Come, it'. O be ail up with ‘im. " Yo 


Girl 16 to man Sc, both cycling up Churoh Fd.2"....some sort of 4 
marvellous officisl in e big ear." 


Woman to two women: ‘efu bebter walk, we shant bo nble to get the 
y ft 
OUS. 


Further along obs. meets woman teacher, 44, from the nonevacuable area 
whe says she thinks she ought to report for duty in the momninge. 
She had been heloing et the Oaklands take-off and had seen obs. 
who appeared to be pusy. She thought ell the children should be 
evacuated. “The sccondary chil? ren shoulda go first—-they're the 
pick. It may seund coldbiocded, 

Obs. asked her how the parents were informed, By wireless, she 
thought. 
She had been an escort and had not to go sway with the children. 
Siad defintiely that teachers would be back the same evening. 
"They!11 leave them to the foster-mothers,.”" "fhe LCC teachers have 
been given a week's hold@day., They are to meet at lo every morning 
for a discussion," | 
"We're shortstaffed at our school" cso many tecachers 2re doing other 
obs. 
fois me about an importahmh announcement that was to be made on the 
wireless later that morning--cid not know what 12 would be. “hought 
‘Bitler would withdraw from Polend but was not sure. Let obs. saying 
‘thats GR iytime?" Obs said %.15,She; "Isnt it aw ful--we'tfre always _ 
king #80 eng ene Stretch of road met’ man teacher, £6 (Xx) who sei@-~” 
they didnt want hi--he was only an escort."I'm going to Northolt 
to do some ARP." (The same night he was taken on and did duty as 
a part-time warden near the aerodrome.) ie didnt kmow when teachers 
would return. There had been four points of departure in Ealing. 
He had been in Littie “aling. 


9.45 Man teacher 25 called to say that Y, man teacher, 26, had 
gone to High "Wycombe. The teacher, had to stay initefinitely. 


First the code number of the school and the badge colour is | 
given. Then: | 


"This scheme is in two section 
pe eg get 
themselves mans wreekn 


«tered by 14th. July, 1939. 


Sat -. is 3. Sia 
' ° a A 


Party leader: (Head) 
Deputy party leaders 
(50. registered boys of this school) 
ee names of «teachers, "and two helpers") 
ists Girds' squad. (50 registered girls of this school) 
(3 names of pfenchers "and two helpers") | | 
Mixed Squad. (Children from other schools and their | 
relatives in this school, rema registerd — 
children of this school, and any firther | 


members of same family who presnet themselves 
on Evacuation Day.) 


(Names of 2 men and 3 women viicidiiins) : 


2nd, Boys’ Squad. Qargstasenet bape who present themselves | 
¥ on Evaouation 7. ) | 


oa _ asi of three men teachers "and two helpers.) 
2nd, Girls' Squad. Cievet eotenes A wee presnat themselves 


Evacuation Day 


(Hanes of 3 women tachers "and two helpers.") 


?. a of ones of staff, helpers and children. 
aed of slething {s). 


luge: b 

e 

sineee in right hand cupbo 
sign in Bookcase. 


6. Instructions to be given to schoolkeeper (and deputy) 
with regard to keys, records, vouchers and cash, 
arrangemetns for notification of arrival in reception area. 


7,.0n 26th. July (or on mememukéim carlier receipt of 'Get 
Ready for Evacuation' notice) the following icles of 
pe ge Wats sie will be placed in stock room between Hall 

| Um? 
radiogramophone, typewriters, wewing machines, class registers, 
admission registers, attendance registers, attendance summary 
and stock books. Plus “llam's Duplicator. 


Chemicals and inflammable liquids will be placed in store room 
of small seience laboratory adjoining handicraft room. 


Segtion B. Procedure on “wacuation Day, 
1.School sign, labels, badges and pins, first-aid outifts, «wu 
and copies of roll to be obtained from right hand cupboard” 
of “eadmaster's desk. ce 
2. Children already assigned to squads to assemble as follows: 


(hHere the names of the rooms are given, &exkx and 
teachers! names again. ) 


5. Rolls to be prepared of unregistered children. 


4. Miss with small number of boys and girls (previously 
chosen) to complete lables for unreigstered children. 


5. Copies of rolls to be issued, checked and last minute 
alterations made, 


6. labéhs to be issued by 5 boys (previously chosen) from 
lst. Boys! Squad. 


7, Badges and pins t be issued by 5 girls (previously 
chosen) from ist. Girls’ Squad. 


8. First aid outfits (ome to each squad) to be issued. 


9, Keys, sales books and money (if any) to be handed to 
schoolkeeper and receipt obtained. 


lo. Orde: of Departure (by main front entrance. ) 


Leader; lst. Boys' Squad; lst, Girls’ Squad; Mixed Squad; 
2nd @irls' Squad; 2nd. Boys! Squad; “eputy Leader. " 


ye 


a les ‘ € - 
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The Slowing was issued t teaghers in the evacuable 
part of a logal borough on “ug. 31. 


aL partie 
(4) Helpers in charge of groups of ten children or so should 


furnish themselves during the Journey with a spearate list of 
the names of the children in heir care, . 


(11) A ny additional package carried by a child should have a 


separate label, bearing the child's n me, school number and 
school address, 


(414) Each teacher and helper should wear a cardboard disc bearing 


his or her name, and indicating wh@hter the wearer is a teacher 
or escort. 


(iv) Leaders of parties should be ready to give informationnto the 
an in the Reception Are conce 
a) Children who are likely to prove 'Difficult' from the 

point of view of behaviour or character. 

(b>) Children who are especially nervous and who might suffer 
unduly if they were required, for example, to be billeted 
without the company of a feliow-pupil, or to walk any 
“(sy ena alone in dark evenings in the country. 

c)Children foo whom waterproof sheets in bed may be 


be oh necessary. 
(d)Children whose pers nal hygiene is known to need 
attention. 


Any information on these and similar matter which may be handed to 
reception officials by the teachers concerned should, of course, 
be imparted as unobtrusively as possible. 
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EVACUATION, 


"M. (56) grumbles always: wife has had a letter from relations 
in -shire: their evacuation parties of children have already 
arrived: one young farmer who lives alone, does for himself, 
has had six children dumped on him: when he protested he was 
told to hire w woman to look after them, " | 


Merried man,suburbds. Met my wife outside house and she pointed 
out to us 2 girls at the window who are now billeted on us. 
They are Bina May and Edna Parry,both of Highbury azsed 9.They 
have travelled fo over 5 hours on 5 vehicles to get here.... 
bright and good girls. (bourgeois family and evacuees) 
handgun ste stAG 2 th col 
| Sphhsater 45,Essex. The children arrived,3 boys about 10,one 
| smaller ctirl,a fat beby of 5 and the mother of one of the 
boys. “hey were quite nice looking and respectable and which 
I was mich relieved,theré was one boy who was esvnecially nice 
f | looking,lively and intelligent.They were quite cheerful and 
aA escited to see the sgarien.Owing to the agses,séxes 6tc. it was 
: | rather difficult to arrance how they were to sleep.After they 
had washed etc. they came down into the garden and had biscuits 
and plums.They were rather over excited and did'nt settle dow 
until midnight tho.isrh they went to bed at Se.....-At & the | 
children woke up uvstairs and at 7 the wireless was turned on 
loudly below. (The cars went off to evacuate patients from the 
locsl sanatorium,one took women straight out of bed 40 miles 
or so and said they suffered from the shock and motion of 
the car,As soon as they got back in the miidle of the afternoo 
they had to so off again to distribute evacuated mothers and 
children and cot back about 7 seying that the village was 
setting overerowded,they had had to go to 4 houses with one 
carload, and that our neishbour had 6 or more chiliren and her 
cook and parlourmaid had either left or been called un, but 
this was found afterwards not to be soe)..Ch'ldren and 
mother very food considering thouch of course they make a 
good deal of noise at which my ios barks. 
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Schoolmaster,Bishon Auckland. Train arrived on time.Chidren 
sot out (luckily) more subdued and orderly than one wuld ex- 
pect,500 Secondary school chiliren with Staffs.They filed out 
of the station where my job was to count the ekementary 
children who had come with them, They then marched off to 
the 1>7xcal sec.schools..... Around midday a car drew up and 
in ame the local MAMKSKR art master as billeting officer with 
our two refugee boys,1? and 13, from the sec.school. Sedmed 
shy but self confident and mometarily buoyed up by the BRE 
emcitement .Showed them their room,left them to unoack their 
haversacks and made dinner. When they came iow we established 
contact.They were soon chattering.Refused dinner as they had 
had lunch at sch ool - probably excitement.By 1.50 they were 
on their way back to school to beport . Came back early full 
of crievances as they had to go to school on the next iay 
Saturday.Bertha showed them how to work the radio gram,short 
waves etc. Left them to it. Since then they have synent mech ; 


“\ 


‘Ng Ve ae ne 


time making lone lists of stations recieved. At 4 I went to 
the station to mest second train.™his contained 300 
elementary school chiliren and KAA teachers who have to march 
about half a mile to the neapest elem.eschool,there to be 
sorpted and sent off in buses to surrounding villsces, 
Sate Up about 8 am to fet boys to school. The object of school 
v6or the evacuated children seems to be to keep them occupted 
and allow a rest to their hosts,.All the other schools having 
holidays this hint of compulsion is not too well received 
by evacuees.The evcuation arrancements have been arranced 
on a class basis,the seconiary schools allocated to the 
residential areas: the elomentary to the rest of the tom and 
villares, 10 oclock to the station to receive the mothers WLtn 
young children,cripoles and blind, Including nurses ,midwives 
police,railway staff,ambulance men and teachers there were 
well over a score of receivers to receive a train out of 


, 


which stepped eight evacuees.Much comment.A Labour Exchancve 
official was of the opinion that many had not come because 
of the uncertainty of receivines usual releif.Amone the sonen 
1t was thoucht that it was natural for th? women not to want 
to Beave their husbands. 


var | . — TY an rTy ~ - a - : - 
works secretary tcecl- es. the conversation then got on tot 


the subject of evacuated chiliren in H.L. We have none,th 


” . 


house beins filled with our relations,but West Hull the house 


next door has 14,Mr L,4,Miss 5 a very old lady in a» large 
house,8 and so one Points were t= what Mild become of the 
children if their original homes were destroved ani their 
parents killed ?% Did the Gov intent to compel the househyo' ders 
to keen them till the war was over (3 vears) What was soing 

to happen then they were returned after a life among the 


upper classes % They would never settle iom to working class 
life arain and what would they ado in the cold ull winter 
evenines ? The local residents seem to be | oiline them,MrsL 
sends her 4 out with her own chiliren and nurses and they vlay 
tocether3old Mrs L has bought them tennis rackets Resse balls 
and clothes and ‘hey are sleeping in W.H's bedding; many pneonle 
took them to Mass in their cars last Sunday. vhis ‘sort of thine 
is ridiculous ,no one could be exnescted to *o on doing it.O0n 


a” 5 . 


the other side of the nicture are renorts of the children 


raiding the orcharis end stealing the anoles (not vet rine too 
some are foul mouthed and filthysone woman complained that her 
* 
: 


evcuee,a boy,blew his nose on the tablecloth; (end worse than 
that said Mr.0O) one “nd (13) refused to eat cereal and milk 
for his supver saying "I want some bloody beer and some chips. 
We all agreed the whole business was a disastrous one, but 
were thankful that H.L. had had Stretford evacuated on to it 
and not Amcoats or Salford. R.said jid Mr O know that schools 
would be opened a t with a view to narents recistring 
for further evacuation "What more ?" said Mr 0 "Oh my Tod!" 


Irauchtsman,'Vilmslow. Fri. ist Sent. My wife met oa friend 
and asked if had an evacuee "I had not intended to have one, 


as Il am not well enouch,but as it turns out I have a little 
cirl.It came about thus: I met the little girl crying, and 
took her in and asked her trouble.She had been allotted to a 
house further down the road,but she hdd taken a great aversion 
to them "Please let me come to you. If you will let me come 
here I will do any work you want me to.""Well I will see what 
can be done." Later: "Is'nt it beautiful out here."(for there 
is an open view to the Cheshire hills. Obviously a very ppor 
child: her hair was one up with a. TAPE. There were school 
mates and a brother near ‘by. &O an ay with your friends 
now and when I come uv again I will bring a pretty ribbon for 
your hair." 

In Sale women residents were angry at evacuated children 
being insufficient to go round.Along a certain road the 
residents had agreed to take certain numbers of children. Half 
the read had been vnrovided with their auotas, and then, alas,t 
the flow of children ceased, and then --disappointment and 
anger. But it is a mistake to imag ine that All who have chidlren 
were willingly vressed in. O ‘ ’ tention of 
feeding them as well as we feed ourselves." There are folk 
|who regard themselves as superior. My wife overheard the & 
-pemark,obviously referring to an alult evacuees "They're not 
used ‘to a lady's life: they prefer doing something.” ———— 


tea, ee — 


Insurance Official,Blackvool. The conversation is about evacuees 


Lurid pind Torsone of their dirt, es oer ey languace, 
laziness,ingratitude are retailed. Frank says of all the peopl 
he has pA kt to, only two are, satisfied with their evacuees. 
Of these,living next door but one, had a little Jewish girl 
eared 8. Last Sunday the Jewish mother arrived with her son, 


aced 5, Stated they were stavine with Rachel.Was"seen-off". 


Housewife 49.Barrow. Talking of dirt,the country and village 
people have had the shock of their lives with the sample of 
children and mothers who have been billeted on them from 
Manchester and Salford.One little boy of 8 after assuring a 
women that the dirt would not come off his legs and neck was 
forcibly with hot water and carbolic and said balefully "Cor= 

"There is a run on Keatings and 
disifectant and soap while children who arrived with a crop of 
curls look like shorn lambs but have stopped scratching. 


= 
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y/ from caldwell harour,headland view,newlyn,venzance 
to masr observation, 35 devonport st,bolton 
£959.9.9 
i will co my best to answer your circular, 


Ss 


altho in june the woman visitor was delighted to find 4 six- 
room house with only one old man in it,and put me down for 
two women and three children evacuees,none have come yet. 
This may oe oartly because IJ exolained to the Town dJall that, 
while quite willing to receive anyoody they liked to send, have 


not much furniture.I have two beds and a sofa,tnree tadles and 


five chairs,no carpets at all,hundreds of books,and only 


enough dark material to darken two windows, pennies eon 
sae ache a 


do not know if any evacuees will come or not.” would be 


LOO 
——_ 
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ratner glad,for my landlaay wants me to go,that she may sell tne 
nouse,and i like the house and can pay the rent and would like to 


stay,and evecuees would oe a good excuse for staying for a time. 


ee 


Penzence has ¢4,000 people ,and IT have heard several times 


ae 


that 500 evacuees were coming,out as far @€s i* know none have come 

yet.The gossip I have heard on tne sudject has beeBn almost 
entirely ovetween the woman librarian of the WMorrabd “ibrary and the 
oeople who come in to borrow books,"ney are mostly women,with a few 
old men.,and they gossip @ great deal,out,so far as IT have heard, 
none of them have any official evacuees,tho several have unofficial 


ones,and are inclined to talk resignedly of "doing their bit".I would 


not have thought myself that evacuees were such a nuisance,but I have 


not had any yet,so pérnaps [I dont know, 


a CS 


——— o > : . ' ’ 
sossiv says we may become a naval base,in which case we will not 


oe a very good place for evacuees, 


een —- << 


—— nia ~ . EY ° . - 
One curious point about Penzance is that Newlyn Quarry blaste 


three times a cay.The blasts can be heard twenty kilometers away, 


und it is a stock local joke that the first air raid Will be mistaken 


, b aa et Ad 1% tual - : my ¥ = 
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or Newlyn Quarry. 


T have heard that Camborne has 5o0o evacuees,and that 


-* ss 


some of them grew disgusted and went back to Limensuse, whence 
they came,but i did not hear why.Camoorne,unlike most Cornish 


towns,has no vretence to beauty,it looks like a bit of Bolton. 


Possioly the evacuees expected a country noliday.énd were annoyed 


to find how much their surroundings resemoled Limehouse, 


LT ey have any 


more to tell,I Will write again,bdut houses 


are so scarce that I may have to move to a cdilapvideted old wooden 


hut near Hayle, where * am cquite sure no authority will ever billet 


women and childreon,indeed ™ would orobably be sumroned for 


cruelty if I tried to keeo any children there, 


a H dirvpur. 


From: Daidie Penna. 


— ————— 


Although this village was supposed to have been utilised 

for evacuation purposes and though 300 children were supposed 
to be coming from, gither Southampton or Bristol,none have 
arrived,and the her day there was a notice up on the board 
in the village anouncing that the soup which had been prepared 
for their arrival would be sold to the inhabitants at 5d.per 
pint. No one seems to know why the children havent arrived, 
one Can only suppose that more accommodation was requisitioned 
than was necessary,though the view has been expressed that 
this area would be used the last of any because of the high 
and dangerous cliffs - all quite unprotected and which would 
present fe s to adventurous young togp-folk. However I dont 


Reply to Circular Letter. 


know that Gis explanation holds good as there are evacuated 
chiidren at Port Coffan a few miles lower down and which is 
situated in similar country. 


There are however many self-evacuees down here. About 30 
children in the viliage school, erhaps a dozen in the small 
private school,while the Camelford County Grammar School has 
had it's numbers incre:sed by 25%. Quite a <arge percentage 

se m to come from the neutral area of London - mostly from 

Lhe Croydon districts as far as I have been able to ascertain. 
Ali the children seem to mix in very welt together,though I 
should imagine that the mothers judging from the little sepera 
geroupd I see on the beaGh prefer to keep themseives to then- 
selves and I hear snatches of conversation such as "You came 
from Ilford did yousay - weli we're from Sanderstead." the 
threo families in our house are all from the Surry part of 
London,though one family is to return shortly £m so that the 
two boys may join their school which has been é@vacuated to 
Hove. 


So far the — of war in this smali place,excepting for 


blackout ofcolurse,are practically nil. The sole vil:iage police 
man is walking about fitted out with a tin hat but everyone 

is taking it for granted. There has ben no difficulty in 
obtainp®s@ supplies of food,althbugh candles are rationed to 
one lb. per household per wecke 


The making of the Natuonal Register ie @uikte to be the next 
itement here and the forme have started to be distributed 
o-daye 


September 24the1939 
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frot Thay hac meolo pith wo — f/m 2 dap. Shey stra ql 


that we wight hat te praceprl weal Hines st act Chen 
wealo in the lacle = .K0OWm urhich io very spanrahy juruiched, 
They comer wert uni our Lench -urto Ansett , Auk had 
te howe a Special croking aud «ening at mid-ctay, Jhery 
Clay, This Comat a quat deol of washing fr my wife. Gi the 
tuk of Obout Acayp Abuet hey became ctdcsottofuct uit Caw 
food On fo quite a Lot of 6 on her platio, bt found a 


They Aid Gee Che foot thoy wotfen” am . 
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Da GE Gale ck, Sk gk ie po Cac wed 
i Iny usefe’s umorleing Ady Said at ViS am. and never frucahed befene 
[O.Pm. AQuc cuning thie Cime She wae Cocteng, wirohing And clianing 
Se, fectay, J hast Tilephonet 16 Che Aitheling Outhontiro auct acted 
GS have Che children tirusfewud, J har that Oe the wok 


P owray sho use acked 4b Cater mo Brh 1ntS Lor home. The rk Ci2 
“yscr.s of 27C) Peeaculah Such ao anly, uvrkewpe apbecrauce hac ha 
Preaeutid Agar. hoborky would lea hor in. fhe s00man Ah Com- 
paca On her + Gave her Shelhrnr. The chika ssme nemvrowr , dinky 
Tirupiec fF Ae conracemrnces. 
6:2. Of about 65, uid pf a gd-unilto Labour Lusuis 
with hen marritA daoughar. Isto me of her Caperiercen. Thay hact Cotenn 
O hewte- boy of Ib. They hac bought hun a pan of Slipper. One might 
ee We «astro porwct at Che potce - 
CQ Cur Keel -comn neighbour , HY of a Ulinet peat -offece srmrtear, abeut 
Co Anco colt, nao Loker in a Loy of © ,oy A veny Pom fanity. 
Cig hao drought hin A (erasy and Shoes, Hiro moth, atao brought & 
Cstire, Came Lo eee hime Da frot clay but uel sina. de & 2 wor 
boy tut she complains that she io tse oft & de” fra chit ant 
}@© @ue woman bought a cake of Shaep-difp from me , with which 
MS waok the brad of a yrt chat she had akan ur. She Sata 
" J straek give bud Ud my neaghboure — thay neect aone. oe hawt 


Seslct = - Cob er he theo usceaite, 
Aa Geral meowy caret tir Stop 


3. 
he Usun che Sspeclacks ute so pattelii chac poliiowmenr wert Seow 
@ Gn Crurployer of wine (female, age mt) ett me that her aunt 
fste in & pourty-clad Gnt swith tong dark, Sragglivg Locke. 
Gf. sacking her, her hair wee anly aud qotcten. She Sard © by 
Quni Arecsed he up, Aur now Slha's daucing about ao happy ao 


Tprttra . 
\ 


WwW J bRAAKA A 4erOMan SGAsy , “ Sone op, Cheat per.eulo Gre Outs, Loo | 
Witting TB Sbifo he rwaponabthy of Choae chubctrienr oun Le Semone 


eapoua truths jen Shines: @eeneass There 1S no ALLing urbane tt with 
Mp. Thee sith be OA great cufiay soon” 

(y) Cue tualomer (Lrtmoanry) Saeck " Jherea wut Le A Frat Riise “tite 
° aT eager " ' : -s 


SES Er 


theaa2 A~Rinairitko: 


“(oe Shoutt want sone Hi Cater te oun bars 

"Wwe Comet Cease Chow Ue be Kattect 

"Le bo our Auk 
J Chinte cheat Upreas Che Fenerat poting. 

GG the Cur of 2 wsecke people are 2 Ute Mred of caning 
Wh other folko! Children , but J beliase that relalcly few 
howe nick theuoslots of Char chargeo. 


——eE———oir—c rrrhrlC Ce rt—“—O 


Going UO Clothe Cow ? “ 

my wofe has manager M feat Chan on then altoweance (o-) 
anda hose a hte we hauwd. The pour of Wo Wome been fet fr a 
Locate Wr fas tory. [Aenratty my usifp r J ponerse houcdherpinp On 
f2-0-0 )/ 

Cur children annuth with YSA ack pocket monty. Wr 
han Anranged de qe hen Lock 6 per usecte. (One (Oyrs. othr 
Quct The Gther 4 yr.) 


S&S Che sGniro FAL. 


(a) J heanct That one woman's Chit LOA G&G “"KED 


©) J heard of Qusether chithd who had done US buereso” ir bed. 
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R. We Ke Hinton 


5 Lowther 
Undergraduate | Coombe Avenue 
18 , Wendover 
Bucks 
3ept. LL 
EVACUATED CHILDREN . 


Your directive only arrived this morning. Perhaps 
observers may be in the same boat and the whole 


“ 


(1) “where were the blankets they had brought (2) 


“arr 1] 


have been few because their is plenty of room 


the government's allowing 3 years for the war. 


: 
: 
: 


|The scheme is regarded as essentially makeshift. 
| children are often from Homes of different sorts, 


go back when the war ends. 


me +h i rs ay 7 &~ he a Waker 
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investigation delayed. In that case I shall not be too 


L. Difficulties - I know of only one, when an 
old nun arrived after two days of evacuation with a 
smarty of children and were asked by their receiver 


were the teapots they had brought if they wanted a cup 

of tea? I gather the householac4r had told evacuation 
authorities that she had not enough stock for the | 

number to be billeted on her, had been told these 

woul be supplied, but had received none. The attitude 

was universally condemned. The nun burst into tears 

: and all the children followed Suite.cees Other difficulties 


-er for the evacuees allotted us = but see below. 
: Geee some have had evacuees, some not. All 


condemn the scheme, and there is thus discontent springing 
) from comparisons of people's allotment. Grounds for dis- 
J f content are as follows: mothers of evacuated children 
a | expect too much - some are better off than the receivers 


but are slow in sending necessary extras and sometimes 
| do-. not take the trouble to be couteous in letters - | 
| they seem to regard evacuation as the Government's 
| and will not pay for it themselves: Also of course 
| the government allowance is exw#fzezent ##insufficient - 
| but this: would be of less importance if all were 
| suffering or if the crisis were temporary, or if well-to- 
| do parents were willing to help more. Final blow was 


| body I knew thought ‘three years would be insupportable. 


praised for their behaviour, and seem very content to 

\ 50 out in the .country and pick blackberries. Near here 7 

the Mothers are unpopular - view is expressed that they 
ame in holiday spirit and will do nothig fot themselves. 
feceivers still dont know enough about details of scheme. 


—_ 8... Only shortage of fish. Two boys I know of 
have been fed consistently on the family's normal 
balanced vegetarian diet and like it, will be sorry to 
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| 4eee Money problems - nil known, except that 
| govt allowance is not enough, which is not a. problem 
\ but a hardship. 


Pops 3571. Extra. 


No cases of ill-health or injury. 


Friday lst September 1939 


Turton Receiving aerea for children. 


From about 11 o'clock on, women came from all sides towrds “ school 


the centre where the children were received and from where they were 
send to the different homes. 


Talk with helpers, showed that during the las week about 20 women 
in this aerea have worked whole day to find enough homes. In the 
opinion of three helpers ‘ different one's) about a quarter wf family | 
who where asked to Bake children did not xakmxkkamxyx want to take 
them. Of course they could not refuse under the new act, but as it 
wouod be very unpleasant for the children they tried not to put chil- 
dren in such homes. 

it~ was found that women with already 2 or 3 children where much more 
friendly than the others, specially the so cal.ied better classes where 
most reluctant to take children as it was inconvenient to them. 

There where exceptions, the doctor&8s wife took 6 and another lady 16. 
She empted nearly her whole house to make room. 

One difficulty for getting homes for the children is, that people had 
booked their holidays and did not believe in war therfor thought they 


would be able to go awaye 


There was a great number of ladies helper many more than needed. 


They made a priciple in billetting , not to force people to take 
children but to persuade them that it would be there duty and that in ar 


case everybodies life would be upset. 


The transport was 1 hour late. The mekktk streets were ll of children 


cae | 
who greated the new comers with gre t .qutliud?asm. Also women on the 
street greated them very friendly 


EVACUEES wr 
sept. 7. Turton shopk@epner says all has. gone smoothly with 
children. Most shopkeepers taiked to start like this - their 
trade has been @¢mcreased so naturally they are vleased - and 
any difficulties are only mentioned later. ‘his man goes on 
to say that there is one difficulty. When the women come 


shopping they do not find the same ranze of articles that 

they are used to in Salford. He means economic range. ‘Where 
there is only a shilling you can't spend more then a shilling. 
lt makes aw big difference to these women not to be able to 
find the articles thev ere used to. For instence, one woman 
kept coming and asking me for Farley's rusks. Well these rusks 
are at 10d; the rusks we keep are Ovaltine at I/6, so you see 
the sort of difference. ne added that he had got in a supply 
of Tarley's rusks. 

He also said that he thought that 1,400 wa 
into Turton. the people who drew up the scheme probably did 
not realize what kind of a place it was. :hey probably thought 
it was a real country place, with volenty of room, but in fact 
Turton itself suffers from overcrowding, as“is seen from the 
housing scheme that has started nere,. 

two women in an Bgeserton sweet shop also saiu tunat 
everything had gone well, and Lney nad 


tOoO many to put 


LNab 10ne a roaring trade 


especially on Sunday. With further talk, they exnlained that 
$t was easier with the children than with the mothers. ‘Yith 


a child, you can set them into your own wags. 
with a mother, " 

Mrs Ellison at Birtenshaw Sehools. orgenizer in chief, 
said they were terribly overworked. lt wasn't too good,, 
because the ot Nok were tending to sliv back. ‘‘hey don t 
like the country. They don t like the fields. (In fact,” 
Turton is hardly ea gp le of open fields, but is a 
of Bolton, with a large mill, etc). 


But you can't 
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7th September 1939, Turton. 


Talk with an old woman of the village. She herself has no 
refugee, because she has no home. But what she has heard , 

they are very nice people and she is so glad that the weather is 
so nice and the people will enjoy themselves. She only is 
afraid women will get bored in this village, they are used to 
another sort of life. But she is glad that the villagers are 
kind to the people, be@ause we are here to be good. 


Talk to another group of jewish women in the park: 

Asked how they like it, they say they are alright, only miserable 
lonely. They day would be alright, it is good for the kiddies 
the fresh air, but the evenings are dreadful. They come up 

quite a long way, three miles, to 1s park, because here they 
can meet and have a chat. One says §Jokingly, in the evening they 
sit on the front of the houses and if they have enough 
imagination they can think themselves on the promenade in 


Blackpool. One said, to day she had the fir t real dinner since 
she is there. (Upper working class women) Her sister in 


—“. law had sent her up proper liver and she made roasted liver with 


onions. The whole street came up, it smelled so lovely. 
Another says ‘I can't cook well, I used to cook cosher and 
it is not the same as at home. 


Another: She hac a very nice posh pram and her husband had brought j 


it. She. lives with very nice people, she could not have it better. 


gale 


A 2 ve ~~ a . 
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=% September 1939, Turton. Ih 


Talk with organiger who says they have som difficulties, 

women want to go back. 

Talk with fruit shop holder: he doesn't mind the people here, 
they are very good spender, most of them are jews. Of course 
some are not nice, but that is the same in the viliage. Some 

of the villager are awful people, and he says laughingly ‘I may 


be one'. In don't say that the refugees are nice, because I make 
more money, but it is really true. 


Talk with 5 refugee women, all having two or three small children 
with thems: It is awful to be away from home, some have gone 

‘home already, but they don't. They will wait another week and 

Wili see. They can't reaily complain about tne people, but it is 
hard for them. A special difficuliy is the cooking, they have to 
give their children too much tin stuff,though they are reall 
iLlowed to cook on their hosts stoves, they don't like to ack the m 
cnd therefore they just have tin stuff and warm it up.The 

hildren are ill and very bad tempered really. They all have 

their own bedrooms, but they have to share sitting room and kitchen 
Things are much more expensive in the shops there than in 
Manchester. Quite a number of women have gone to Bolton Market 
to day. One woman says: people are friendly if the refugees are 
friendly too. It always needs two to make a row. If you behave_ 


nicely, they treat you well. a 


| 


They could not bring their prams with them, but they all have 
prams lent by the women of the village. They hope to get their 
owns, but they have not arrived. 


| The whole thing is very expensive. They have to pay the rent for 
the house, they have to pay where their his band lives and now 

they have to pay their own food. The government only pays the 

| lodging and they have to get their own food. Of course, if they 
have no money, the government gives them some. Tayx 


All these women were political very interested and very well 


informed about what was going on. They hope Hitler will be 
overthrown/ soon. 


’ Rite 
September 8th,1939, Friday. Turton Park. 


2 jewish women, 34 years, sitting thete vith their little children 
of 15 and 1L& months. Lhevy have business husbends and heln their 
husband in the business.fhey sre sfraid business will be -rorse, 
some firms had to close cown, 
As we sre very satisfied this first week, everything is alright, 
the people we stay with are nice. We sre not bored vet, if onlv 
the weather would stay as it is, so lovely, but then it will be 
boring, 1 shall be bored to death, and thev have not even got 
a wireless. Government pevs S/ for ec movner with her child, end 
we have to vay food and evervthing se. She comnleins, Husbend 
oesnot write snough, he coesnot 1 4 
last Tuesday. ‘Another women, and she is jewish as well, she wents 
take her boy back to Manchester. the veovnle svnoil him too much. 
ssides, she seid, 1 don't mee heing lezy «s vou sre to A) 
Well, I am glsed, Hitler is finished, and they neerlv killed Moslev 


Though he hac heen here 


5 
the other dev in London, ns eaaee stones ®t his windows, no, 
re shall not have fashism here in this country. It is = pity thet 


Jews in other countries do not stick to epee? Ps ligion, app ipalng, ver 
Se as 


‘OU i 1 hé Ve UO le SVC 4 ft tmev WOU 1A be 14 a *TA s St 4 S hy vO Saye are 
so strong o WV Lie ver be cheset QMO VT» 


B for children, yes - but 1 am hervy on mv stockings 
eo apes ' Dias eae = ear _ oa “i. ain ae 
(she mends them) they are no good. 1 could get better ones, foreion 
| 


7 se nt mne ae a - ee ead ~~ - 7 2 . - 

nade, but 1 never buy anything of cio oahetnllo one, it mischt be 
Germen or dananeses3 people here, unfortunetelv, buv a lot of 
Foreign goods, thev si ply went to heve the hest and do not think 


| 
a ~ Eee gS ese s P SEES ‘al 2 “a ee 
at all where it comes from.they ere wrong coing so, the 0 not 
‘ a ons i i > * a a a aa 
onsider the danger. - My husbend hes been here on Tie ev with mv 


| See oe 9 yee ? ae os . get se had | 
— riends husband, and the doctor hrs been here as re 1, he veccineted 
oe NAO Ne el ary as “S 4 “sey am vd ie | 
| , * tate ge 3 le Be ri AT)< i oe } «2 o NO e 9 : ahed a+ » he wmwia « + Cc yne c 
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second time. We thought it should be done, she will be with «= lot 
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The people I stay with are very nice and I feel comforteble,.Though 

I was told by somebody else thet my hosts ‘aii hed thev known 

LiL was jewish, thev would not have tsken me, 1 like them, mev be thev 
14a not say it. They probably hve never seen iewish neonle and 

ni re sll terrible neovle. 1 am setting on very vell with 
svervbody; there are of course ‘tewish neonle “ho are dirty. In the 

Hall nesr here I saw two, thev were terriblv dirty. But I know 
christians, they are not 2s clean ©s I am. For instance I hed to bduv 

three pens, the girl where 1 live (there is no mother, onlv frther 
and girl and son) only weshe@ dishes inside, not ontside. I erennot 
cook with so dirty things. So I bonght three new ones and said hers 
ere too hesvv for me. And the tes would not pour out of the ter-not. 

Do you know why? It was full with tea leeves «nd I cleaned it.. The 
father noticed it end told it to his girl 'Mrs....hes washed the 

tea pot'. I can understand some neople who went beck to Manchester, 

the mistakes may be on either side. If I would not feel so 
omfortably, I surely would go beck *es well. Of course, I heve more 
ork here than at home, I help them in the house and at home 1 

have a woman. But I feel very well. Shev sey that neonle shell be 
compelled to leave the dangerous zones. - Bebv looks much better 


» 


a” 

| 

: , 

, 
Since we are here. You should have seen her wher we com. che wes 
so pale and poorly, 1 had the Doctor to look after her, It @oes 
her good, we are lie on holidevs.- 
Conversation with woman from lurtain, vorkine cless unper, 38. 
She has her own child, 5 veers end refugee of seme ece,. Is very 
nice to both of them. She gets 10/ wee'rly end savs tvon h ve to 
manage with it',I cannot complain. The nserents of the child came 
to see it once, she feels very havrv here, 'Arn't the children 
poor to heve to leave their home, 1 would not let mv cirl so 
way from me, you never can tell whet micht h nn: Boe 
eontimee - Some of the evacuated children are O noor, nernle 
had to buy them clothes, they cou] 10t:.. L6T BH -O lite 7 me 
g course ,eOnple co not Lilve these veryv noor chilcren Mtmevers: 
"She" is well off, she tells me 


Ked-R. Beer, Devon. 11.9.39. 


Five busloads of evacuees returned ths week 
to London because the natives would not put up with slum 
dwellers. On the day after evacuation, Beer was in an 
uproar of indignation especially at rece Ning mothers 
With seall children. One mother wih two crippled 
children had failed to find lodgings at 11.350. p.m. 
Complaints specified babies dirty the bed, no nappies 


used. Women came with no proper shoes, “wearing bedrvom 


slippers". One womanr efused to hd p with washing up 


because she was being paid for by government, 


August lst September 1939 Eggerton 
Another woman we are on the safe side. 


Talk to an territorial in uniform who wax ae observer a lift , what 
do you think about the war. I hope there 


ll be now war, it would be 
a pitty all thi. trouble for nothing. 


“verheard and old man. This M x hag worked for the last fourtnight 
day and night to get the anti aircraft gun going. 


Young man in Bolton. I don _t know whether there will be a war, they 
haven't said anything in the news at once. 


Shopkeeper. It looks pretty certain now that their wili be war, it s to 
awfull to think it out. 


x 


Wisieiei ol , . 


Mass—Observation. Report of Evacuation in this Area. 


M.Edgelow (Journalist aged 26) 
Westwood, 
Gerraids Cross. Bucks. 


Not all expected children arrived: three personal friends who were 
supposed to take some have not sot them. 
Extreme discontent felt here. Many of people unspeakably dirty and : 
not at all helpful, in fact expect to be waited upon. Some of friends 
have had people with lice etc. thrust upon them: some refused to . 
take them. : 
We have two children without parents: we went down to the school and 
chose two clean ones — I guessed what it might be like. One is a 
Portuguese Jews a clean and rat er pretty child — but her parents! 
They came down on Sunday and are appalling. There are a great many 
foreigners evacuated to Rickmansworth, including Chinese. 
I feel strongly myself about this. Why should people be forced to 
take utterly unsuitable evacuees into their homes — I considér it an | 
outrage. Proper shelters should be provided in London or elée the : 
people could live tofether in village halls, houses etc. Why should 
the British Government have to pay for all these aliens — very inade¢ 
—quately, it is true? | 

These people are ntirely unerateful. Actually many of them have 
already cone li@me again which is the best thing they could do. 

IT have been pe lpina with the children and with some of the mothers 
so I have had opportunities of observing their attitude. They have 
the slum mentality all richt. Do us little as you can and take as 
much. One woman actually dared to say to a member of the household 
who took her in “you are paid to vait on met" When I heard that IL 
found out where she was and went round and said a word to her. I 
think she won't be so much trouble in [future = ubtil she has for- 
-cotten, which “ill no doubt be in a couple of days. 

The parents of the other child wé have are examples of the 
other side: they also came down and are sincerely grateful. One 
does not mind what one coes for people when it is appreciated. I 
believe in complete equality - of the mind. When osople's mental 
attitude annoys or disgusts me I can't make any contact with them. 


Elisabeth Crowfoot, 


I. (i) Pirst difficulty wa 


Evacuated Children, 
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25,5 actress, The Olé House, Gelceston, Beccles 
Suffolk, 
s thet many more mothers and children 
anc fewer unaccompanieé children than we were tolé to expect 
arrived. (There is a fuller account of this in my diary for 
the first few days, so I am sehding this now, (we were tolc 
not to send in before the first three weeks), as I haven't much 
time at the moment, 
(ii) Since the children arrived there have been very few 
troubles with unaccompaniec children, but mothers have proved 
a nuisance, i.e. if more than one are in one house, they are 
ept to quarrel, though in one case they are getting on sil righ 
Many of the mothers are quite unable to cook; most of them 
ire Cirty, and at Bungay and Reedham they have hac trouble 
with women getting drunk anc fishting. At Reedham the bad 
language is said to be continuous anc appalling, Most of the 
mothers who fine cooking impossible (like the one who cooked an 
e.g for half an hour ane then tole the woman of the house that 
it hadn't cot soft yet) stayed three days and then packed up 
anc went home to London, A great céeal of the discontent 
because there are no cinemas nearer than a few miles off, 
no shops either in some of the villages except for food, 
Also some of the women seem uncertain whether their husbands 
will send them money or not, In Geldeston we have had three 
families ¢o home, mothers who were all living in one large 
house with an olc lacy anc her companion, One of them left 
because her chilc was mopin, and woulén't eat, and the other 
two because they disliked being asked to help with the house, 
and cGidn't get on with a helper who was in the 
> ie j pers seem to have caused most trouble 
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iii) The teachers and hel 
in this cistrict, Mrs.Norman, the woman who came as a helper 
here with her deughter, did not bother to fing out the names 


of the children she had with her, saic she hac written home to 
their parents when she had not, refused to let her deughter, 
who had come cown as 2 helper, do housework or look after 
the children, and Coes not co any herself; her line is that 
she is a teacher's helper, anc at thost can be expected to emuse 
the chiléren when they are not in school, She has also caused 
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the result that tw 


any work, 
o of them have been so troublesome enc s 

rude to the meids thet the lady they are staying with says they 
mist .o or she will lose her meaiés, Her heac teacher, Miss 
Fletcher (from Dagenham) came over anc was very unpleasant on 
the same lines; In Beccles two coctors' wives have had the — 
same sort of trouble; one, the teacher ram the bell ano tolc 
the maic to get the children ready for e walk, and the other 
tole. Mrs.MacLaren that they had four maids at home (she has one 
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Elisabeth Crowfoot, 


I. At the moment we are trying to 
vil if she st ays mich Lon 
/ But arer(t 
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Mr.Cary anc his wife, 
not expect idéel conc ons. 
(iv) in several cases mothers 
thev have one at Lowestoft 
there little girls - (40 
be being put near, but 
through the father we hav 
14 miles off are tryine 
Larger families arriving than 
separated have mace temporary cif: 
mostly solvee now Ou digsest family, mo 
are _be lonz- ing to a W 
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Yhnen the chiléren and mothers 
were better than we expected Ae@e s.lay 
she woule take two mothers anc two chiléren, 
borrowing cots anc putting up two mothers with 
between them, two being baby twins; 
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she had two chilcren anc she ¢ 
one because she was older than she hac 
heart. On the whole the village has 
the children are quite friendgy, but rather ¢ 
there are so few young chileren, and some of 
having been imbuecé with Mrs,Norma 
not to mix with village chilcren, 
who will not play with their own 
playee with the evacuatec children 
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| < teachers; and many other people who fittec in mothers when 
: “—_ they had askec for chilcren only, etc. Some were worse3; 1.€. 
: ‘ iMirs.Hucson, who refused to have two women in turn, one because 
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Elisabeth Crowfoot. 
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women seem to get on well toz ether, 


When they first arrived there was a slight cislike of them 
because they were very cirty efter the journey, anc some 
people have compleineé since thet they are cirty in the houses j 


also some , note bly Ps heart case, who locgecd first with our 
gardener's wife, aene, are rather tactless about how big 


their houses were compe rec with the cottages in the village. | 


But on the whole now that the few who couldn't stick it have 
sone they have settlec well into the village, and the people 
ere beginning to accept them anc take them for granted, 

But we have been lucky in not having any crunkenness or Dad 
language here, and any of our own women coulc hole their own 


in an argument, though there is very little swearing. ‘we have} 
also had only one case of lice, anc nothing else, except. one 


of Cischarzing ears, 


Ye startee a communal kitchen at Miss Thornhill's for them, 


Mrs,.Boycott and lMrs,Metcalf ran it, but though all the 
mothers children seid the foor was very _0oc we have 
Cegacee Lo Giscontinue it; this is partly win. to the de- 
arture of the Bhree families from there, but also the women 
in the village say they woulc prefer to have their children 
feecing with their families, anc not EWEY « Also there was 
trouble because Mrs.Boycott thought that some of the mothers 
woulc but tney none of them wartee to, anc the work was 
rather hard for the two of them, Acdec to this wé have about 
forty less theanw e were expecting, 
The | OUSES 7 chiléren are unaccompenied are having no 
trouble - the children eat rather « lot, and for the first few 
Cays ours used to érink nints of milk each, but now they are 
settling in, anc except that they have to be stoppec from 
eating too mar LV apples, which they will not bite properly, 
they feed well, In several houses where there are only one 
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mother anc chile they feec with the woman of the house, and 
Go not co their fooc seperately, 


At Barsham they had trouble with women who coulc ngt cook at 
alilcnc hac no idea what to orcer from the grocer; 1 suppose 
they lived entirely from tins and fish and chip shops at home, 
We have had the one chilé who would not eat at all, but her 
mother thought thet was the change, not the food, 

So far except for the one woman who went back to Loncon 
because she saic her husband woulc not send her money if she 
starved away too long, we have not heard «ny money trouble yet, | 
At Bars lam they had trouble becsuse all the village people : 
cashed thei: orcers at once, and then some of the evacuees 

had to move in the micdle of the week, Here we have not got 


yet. JI con't know if the village hasn't got any, 
week since we haé them here; if I can before this. 
go I will ask at the post office, 


our orcers 
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Blissbeth Crowfoot. 


Heslth, On the whole health is improving - one chilc had cis- 
charging ears, anc our first asic person has cleanec them up}; 
we heve washed hea GS, etc. , but founc nothing there, except in one 
case, the chilc of a woman who wes slightly mentel anc wouldn't 
look after it or herself; we hac to take her to the Institute 

et Lingwooc in the enc, as no one in the villaze coulc look after 
her an the children. Mrs.Norman, the ewful helper, said that 
the three children in our house scratched their heads, but we 
washed them and found nothing, Our youngest one, Doris, 4, had 
diarrhoea after eating apples, and hac to be turned over onto 
plums which con't affect her; Edna, 7, the elcest, wet her bed 
every night, but cicn't last night, as a result of bein, given 

a sweet insteac of lemonece or milk at night, enc being lifted uw) 
at I7.0 when I <o to dee Apart from thet we have hac no health 
trouble, One gatherec finger has been treated, but that was 
hurt in Lowestoft, anc one chidé cut his head on ; space, but not 
baély; most of the hurts heve beer nettle stings. 


Local Gossin. This mostly consists of reports of women fi_hting 
in the streets of Bungay - Mr.Lane says they have some real bad 
ones there - anc being put in the gail for bein: crunk, I gather 
they only fi.ht each atieke not the women they are dDilleted on, 
The Reecham report comes vie a3 schoolmistress from friends there, 
Apparently the women there use bac language all day, Dyt at night 
they put their children away oné FO out and fet CIUNK y end then 
their language is even worse, and they terrorise the village, 
wencering =sbdout the streets shouting and sin_ing ence sweering and 
Keeping everyone awake, 

Ens (our cook) was counting over the numbers of women who had left 
since they arrivec - three from here, threc from Gillingh hall, 
at. Least two from Barsham, 

irs.Ashiore at Aldeby saic that it was the country thet got most 
of them Gown, As one of them saic to her "The country's one of 

he things vou'ye sot to put up with when there's a wer.” 

one comment’ on the evacuees, Dy young Mrs,Lene (erecener' ‘s son's 
wife) was "After all, they're only se lot from the slums, It was 
| put forward as an excuse rather than e concemnation, 

shop. Mrs.Phipps at the village shop here says the evacuated 


mothers buy pretty much o at the ohters co, though not so much; 
there have been no complaints about higher prices - sever Ll have 
saic that was the same they naic et home. But Mrs.Woodger, mother 
of the three children with us, says that she finds Southwold shops 
where she is billeted, very expens ive, one. can't co the food as 
cheaply as when she can shop in her own market, Mrs.Phipps says 
Southwolé probably is more expensive then } here - still ceterin. 
for visitors. 
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Evacuation Report, IJ. 
* 


Elisabeth Crowfoot, 25, actress, The Old House, Geldeston, Beccles, 
Suffolk. 


- Among the children sent to us, only two had lice - your 
Cc ren evacuated with their mother, who was slightly. mentally 
deficient and quite stunned, anc quite unable of looking after them 
at all. I did not see this myself, though I talked to the children, 
but have it on the report of Miss P., who is in charge ef our un- 
official Red Cross station, and with whom they stayed for the first 
night. Since then the mother and children were moved to Lingwood 
Institution, as she would not look after them, and no one in the 
village could look after all three of them; she seemed quite willing 
to go. Lingwood have been getting rid of vermin for all the district 
according to the matron cases are sent in from the villages, their 
clothes, hair, etc. treated, kept there two days and treated again, 
anc then sent back to the villages again. My mother was prepared 
to deal with anyone here, having deal t with the village's heads so 
satisfactorily about I8 years ago that we have never had any more 
scare of lice, but apart from the two mentioned non e of the children 
d GTI « 
The day after we took over the three little Woodger children from 
Mrs.D. she rang up and said that Mrs.Norman (helper) was saying they 
had lice. Examined the children's ¢gheads, but found they only needec 
washing. Mrs.Norman apparently saw them scratching and jumped to the 
worst conclusions at once, | 
Fleas have not been very abundant, in spite of most bhildren having 
slept three nights in the straw before they got to us, and seem now 
to have disappeared, though some chiléren have still bites, which may 
oe oney mosquitoes. I caught one flea from womewhere during the first 
Cw Cdayse 
Accoréing to Mrs.W.H.(Auntie A., doctor's wife in Beccles) they have 
had a great many in Beccles, but are not sending any of them away 
but having them dealt with the district murses. She said that 
she cic not know numbers, as she had. nothing to do with it, but from 
the talk it must be large, though not all, as was sometimes said. 


Ve 


Local Attitude, 


Now that the incompatible women have gone, the women who are left 
are on very good terms with their hostesses. Most of the complaints 
; seem to refer to women who are gone - i.e. the rector's wife had a: 
j; lot said to her, about how dirty they were, and how even the grown 
\* | women used to wet their beds at night, etc., but as she has not done 
\ a anything to help this, we take it that it refers to women who are 
Ky ty | gone; I cdicn't hear this myself, only through my mother; but my 
bin .) Mother was under the impression from the way she talked that the 
ys ' women in question have gone b ck to Loncon, 


\ j 


Elisabeth Crowfoot. 
Local Attitude. 


Among the children the evacuees are becoming accepted). : ally. ape 
those who live in small cottages, who go about very mech withthe 
cCiileren of the houses; the Dagenham lot, who are more or less under 
the charge of Mrs.Norman, do not mix at all, and the village shows 
no interest in them; this may improve, as I have some of them coming 
to Guide class and may be able to bring them into things a bit then; 
but as long as she tells them they're a cut above the village childre 
‘ there's very little one can do withthem, Of the older boys, who are 
| | ai2 livi up at Dunburgh - far end of the village, about a mile from 
‘}most of the houses - three or four come down ane join in games; of 
‘these one, Charlie, is accepted exactly as if he were of the village, 
_ because he is sensible, good at hide-ancé-seek, anc very nice; the 
two others who usually come down are just laughed at, as they are 
bad at ge 2 contimally complaining and bearing tales, and cheating 
in a way that our chiléren don't. i.e. most of .ur boys look between 
their fingers when they are counting as "man", but if they are caught 
they don't say they aren' and they don't keep saying things are 
unfair, Some of the little London boys are troublesome in the same 
way, anc some have very grab-and-take notions. On the whole the 
| village children tolerate them and laugh at them and are rather kind 
\to them, recognising that they are all rather weak, and born scrounge 
1 oe \Scrounging is a despised charac. eristic in the village - one boy has 
2 jmever livec his young days down, and is always called "Scrounger" 
‘“e QP. j still, though now it has become a second name, 


* 
' ae 


Shopping. 


Have not been able to get into Beccles; but the local village shop, 
which stocks most things - bread, bacon, butter, tins, sweets, mencig 
meterials, stationery, etc. - says that the evacuees haven't askec 
for anything they haven't got, or can'tvget from Beccles, and are 
getting the seme ss the village people; but they get a lot more 
sweets than anyone else in the village. 
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Victoria - I. (Schoolchildren) firma m hriddhay 


School parties come in through the entrance from ¥Exx 
Eccleston Street, This is apart from the main part of the 
station and they are not seen by people on the main part of 
the station. The barriers to platforms 17 and 16 by this 
entrance are not on a level with those of other platforms but 
further down the line and cannot be seen from them, and it is 
through this barrier thak the children go in. 


Bach sid@eoof the barrier there are rai ings behind which the 
parents etc. stand to Wave good-bye. obody who is not with 
thezsehoos a school patyxis party is allowed on to the platforms, 


‘Two paicemen are at the barrier. More at the entrance to the = 


station where the children come in. Altogether there are 10 
policemen and 2 policewomen, 


Most parties, after they have marched in and the platform 
barrier has been opened for them, have to wait some time on the 
platforms(16 & 17) before going further. After this they go 
through the arches at the further end of the platform and out of 
sight on to other platforms where they get into their trains, 


Pawpties come on an average perhaps every half hour, but sometimes 
they follow in quick succession and other times long waits. 
12.30 to 1.20 is busiest time, (Obs. there till 2) 


12,30 a party of elementary school children have just come in and 
are on the platform, girls and boys. There are about 200 people 
waiting near the barrier, and about 80 % of these are women, 
Whenobs arrives the "Chesnut Tree" is in full blast. Children 
are singing msximpmixand full voices and with a swing in it, 

The sound fillsall that part of the station. Womenare quiet 

and all gaze towards the platform, some mopping eyes with 
handkerchiefs. The children are about 50 yards away down 

the platform, People smile at the singing, a good many cry. 


12.35 Puckingham Gate School arrive, 3 
They march in through the entrance, a big girl in front carrying 
the banner, (white paper the size of newspaper bills, on which 
is written"L.C.C. Buckingham Gate" ) : 


Cries from parents and people of: "Here they are, oh, here they 
are." and "Buckingham Gate", and they turn round towatch them 
come in, 


\ The ¢ hilaren march in twos, but notx rigidly, ranks slightly 
uneven, Girls and boys together, They carry shoe-bags ger. Eon, 
) 


and stuffed full, haversacks on backs, some with blazers ro 
up and tucked through straps of haversacks. Some have paper 
parcels, cases, one a net bag of tennis balls, Gas maksks in 
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| cardboard boxes slung round their necks with str and under 
one arm, so that each child has bundles of one sort or another 

one round it in all directions. All have white and red L.C.C. 

armlets, teachers also have this. Coloured piece of cloth 

sewn or pinned on their arms as well, 


The police wave them on lining each side.of the procession. 
The children are mostly a (not broadly), kook happy, 
guite un-selfconscious, Many look round for their parents, but & 
there is no attempt to break ranks to get to them, and the parents” 
| Goo dont butt in on the procession, They wave to then, smile z 
_ and call out ‘"Ta-ta", "Good-bye dear", and children reply with 
"Ta-Tas", "Cheerioh Mum", "Bye-bye", so on, They say this as 
they walk by, they dont stop, | 


' Teachers are mostly smiling. Some stop a second or so to talk 
i toa sat nd confident voices, “They'll be alright", says one 
to a mother, 


When ihe last have gone through the police close the barrier and 
parents move up and stand close against railings, children stop 
\}/ near other end of or athgiten sit oncases or seats, teachers 
standing up among then, and wave to parents who wave back at 
/ them, Young policewoman wears a broad cheerful smile. RPiiceman 
/ muscles round their mouths slightly tense semi smile like people 
_ do when feeling paternal or watching young animals, 


| "Well we cant do any more." says woman, "Thank God they've gone." — 


About one in three of the women are weeping unobtrusively into 

their handkerchiefs, wiping eyes quickly from time to time and 

keeping handkerchiefs, uuxmmas& screwed up and wet, in their 
hands . 

: « 


Children start up a whistling chorus, quite a loud noise but they 
are not together and obs. cant recognise Xtmuny tune. — 


Then cries of: "Here's cnother lot." Péléce clear way and a 
small party comes in. Scene is more or less as before, only 
not so much excitement as there are fewer children, children 
carry same sort of things, parcles, shoebags, cases, haversacks, 
and all gas masks, 


Woman: "That's a small scho@l,nisn't it?" 

More waving and kissing hands as they advance down platform. 
Talking dies down after children have reached other end of 
platform, and mothers stand close to reilings, eyes fixed on 
children who are sitting on bags, or standing up, waving. Most 
parents stay but some go after afew minutes, Two women with 
prams call "Re-eg, ta-ta, Ta-ta Reg." and go. 

Many continue to weep. dne carrying little girl about two 
after wiping eyes, wipes her face and her neck all over with 


handkerchief, Some mothers have 
} Vrouc 
A Pout ee ; ught younger Childgfey. 
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Children mostly face barrier, then tmitk turn and talk when 
parents have gone, XEXSxXabnUuLxS® Parents go in 
groups of twos and threes, but many stay on. 12.45 there are 
about 60 people near barrier, some still waving. 


The two policewomen stand together sometimes exbhanging remarks, 
and fingering their chains, 


AS some parents go those that remain begin to talk more, 

Group of 3 cockney women with high pitched voices but not clear 
having an enthusiastic conversation about someone else's 

— Unfortunately obs. is unable to make out much of it 
but: 

"Thre's something in that fanily that they daren't tell their 
father. For some reason ...(lower vahean. You cant have 
thatt . The lad's 14 .. He'd be a@ worry, wouldn't he?" 

OneBS hesd is bandaged up. All three smoke, 


Men talking over paper: "I dont trust kxem a word he says. He's 
broken every word he's given .. " 


Woman: “Our school's done very well." Many women smoke, 


12.88 crowd round barrier and railings has thinned to about 
30, More are waiting further away. Last batch of children 
are still on platform sitting on seats and cases, talking, not 


makins much noise, 


1.7 A train comes in alongside platform where children are 

waiting which cagses some excitement, They get up and go and 

look in the wondows. Two boys have a blazer whacking Piet, 

Sixxk catching hold of blazers by corner and slinging than at 

each other, Then children are lined up by teachers, and later some 


marched off at other end, 


Round the corner from barrier and nearer entrance tiere are four 
seats in front of each other. There are people on all of them 
but they are not full. <A working class woman about 70 dressed 

all in black, black shoes and stockings, boks round with calm and 
rather amused expression enjoying her cigatette, Two shabbily 
dressed man 20 and 50, eat buns out of a paper bag. On the 

front seat a Greycoat girl of 16 or 17 with a sticking plastered 
chin nurses a little boy of about 6, He is asleep on her lap. 
She sits there quite still. Some read papers, 


Occasionally a teacher is admitted through the barrier by a od 
Nobody else goes in. Teacher, woman about 40 is let in, slipping 


a packet of Goldflake into the pocket of her tweed coat as she 
goes through, 


Woman about 40, smartly dressed, made up, probably mother, 
comes along with big girl and party of 9 children from main part 
of station. Girl children greycoat badses, "Altogether are we?n 
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She says, looking round and ree them. She is joined by 
G.CeH. £xx girl from seat with little boy. "Come along ern os 
Policewoman comes up and escorts them to barrier and they 


go through, 


More parents have collected, and there is a stir in crowd as 
Grey Coat party come in. About 200 of them. Usual haversacks 
and bags. Gas masks, One of the teachers all hung round with 
things has a large coffie tin hanging over her back, 

Cries of "Good-bye" and "Bye-bye", from perents and children, 
Two nuns bring up the rear. Policeman stand and chat when they 
have gone in. They go straight down the platform and out the 
other end without waiting. 


Next 1.26 comes Westminister Technical College. Tlere are about 
100 of them, They have full sizes ruck sacks and usual 
paraphanalia, Older children, 


Greycoat parents ma meanwhile are leaving: "You go my way 
home?" 

Two women, not parents, are watching: "All the children have 
to go to the schools ..." 


There is not much talking as Westminster Technical go in. 
Masters shepherd and supervises, skas shake heads, smile. 


Parents look over railings: "There's old Willie, look." 


They go straight through as Grey Coat did, but elementary school 
children are still waiting on platforms, Wore parents have 
come back to barrier again and a lot of talking: 


"They xui# told me they were going at 2 o'clock," 
"Someone said they were going at 10 to 1." 

"T thinkit's beautiful for them, isn't it, “arvellous," 
"It's terribé’ to think of ..." 

vy husband... " 


"Oh, dear, dear." 


Then children are re-lined up and they march off. Parents 
crowd closer round the railings and 8 are waving one side, as 


they go down; 


/"See where they go. They go down that archway." 
"Where's Joan." "There's Joan." "You cant see there." 


Two mothers are takking exams quietly: 
\\"Never heard where they went,,,There was only one boy got it.... 
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If whe hasn't passed she wont hear any more, It's only the 
| ones that pass that get notified." 


| "I think it's for gupmixx their good really." 
| “One lot all went in singing." 


arn 


Next comes another batch of elementary school children. 

St. Peters. @ Sis boy in front carries the banner, There 

are about 60 people near the barrier now, Boys and girls troup 
in together, Some of the children are very tiny. A policeman 
holds a little girl of about 5's hand and walks with her to 

the barrier, 

"What school's this mass?" Woman asks observer, 

Large proportion of brown paper bags and shoe bags with this lot. 


A little girl about 10 darts out of rank (which is looser than 
with previous schools) and kegs kisses baby sister in pram 
hurriedly, and darts back, The baby begins tocry a little 


but soon stops. 

Shouts of "Bye-bye" and "ta-ta". 

Just inside the barrier a school master blows a whistle and 
they hurry along. 


Police begin to close barrier: "Mind your backs please, Mird 
your backs." And people clear out of way. Hand kissing and 
waving over the railings. 


About 1 in 4 of the mothers are crying or have handkerchiéfs 


( held ready. One near the back begins to cry hysterically. 
Woman next to her puts her arm round her and tries to comfort 

\ her. Policewoman comes up and eo her shoulder, Woman stifles 
her mouth in handkerch#f, then looks up at policewoman and 


says: "They dont realise - " 

Pélicewoman: "They'll be alright." Smiles, 

Woman: "Oh, yes,I know they'll be alright. (sob) They've got 
lovely xuzkax teachers (sob)." She recovers. 


Man standing against railings waves his 
wave back. Working ciass father about wearing cap, pressed 
close to railings, seems oblivious of viata aa | except child 

\ who is going down platform with others, He holds his right 

, «hand up quite still in salute till child reaches other end of 


‘\ platform. 


Press man with camera darts about txyimg spying in hole from 
here and there and then gets into conversation with a father, 
"Oh, they'll be happy enough" he says and gkxr they go on talking, 
father agreeing. "They'll be safe there, - and even if there's 


no war," 


The first batch of elementary scho@lchildren have now 
reappeared on further platform and are in train, There is a 


movement of parents away from barrier towards railings opposite 


t+ at child, Children 


ease KB 1/9 
Slatform.t-- fx 4 . 


"Mrs. R - ,ifwe come over here wé'll see them on the other 
platform, 6 

"Come round the other side," 

By the barrier policemen are cracking jokes with group of mothers 
and loud roar of laughter comes from here, Police leaning over 
barrier, one says something ending up ".. when the war comes," 
Woman: “Give it if." Riiceman: "(? You'll have nothing to 
worry about) when all the men are gone and you've got no 
husbands." Loud laughter, 


Crowd on the other side are looking over at children in train, 
"Are they our lot, Mrs — 2?" 

"Come on dear® More rush over, 

"Where is she?" 

"Now 6 careful, dont let them see you," 

Boys lean out of whndows on top of each other, 

"... Well they'll be someone responsible present." 


1.40 2 prams and 2 pushcars are in centre of space opposite 
barrier, mothers Wo whom thg belong being by railings, 

Child about 18 months in pram eats a piece of crumbly cake, 

She rubs it in her kamixangax hands bresking it up more, then 

rubs it well over all her face insuring that at least some of 

it gets into her mouth, She then throws a bit of it overboard 
and remarks "Da-da-da-da" (as near as the sound can be reproduced 
that is.) She then extends arms pointing her fingers in all 
directions and saying "Da-da-da-da-da" so on. 


“ crowd of about 50 are now by the railings waiting for train to 
go. Some are still calling their friends over to this side; 


"Mrs, Murphy, Oo-00, Oo-00, Oi, Mrs. Murphy." Waving and 
palpitation of hands towards the train. 
Excited shout: “Edie, here's your Peter, here, (points down 


train) Here they are, here, look.” 


TheY crowd round the rails, 

lcanwhile on the platform the children have left,a senior porter 
patsaother gently on the shoulders and whispers something to him 
half embracaéng him, 

Then another train comes in immediately in frorf of the railings 
where the nkkxisxee crowd are and blocking the view of the 

train with the children in it. They stay beside the railings 
however, and some can catch mf a glimpse of the littlg boys 
through the windows of the empty train, 

"It's a long tbain, Oo, it's an awful long train." 

Kixxkekx Little girl about 2 and a half clings to railings her 
feet on the crosswise bar about 5 inches from the ground while 
her mother does up her knickess with a sefety pin, 

Children in the train are swarming over each other to get a peep 
through t he windows mkxxkexkraiof the empty train alongside her 
at parents, They smile laugh, tuassxsarhxptherxandxseemxquirits 
KasEEXYX pull each other about and seem quite happy. 
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Then they strike up theLambeth Walk and a to full 


capacity with plenty of emphasis on the "evening" | 
and “day” and a fine loud "Oi" at the end of the verse, 


——— naan 


Meanwhile mothers are wondering when they will be off: 


"Two oclock they go.% - - said they go at 2 oclock,." | 


"Poor little amis devils, hanging about all this time. And yet | 
the second schools can be taken off straight away} And we : 
pay rates and taxes, It makes me positively sick," 


"Are they going in huts again?" | 
"T thought they were going in other people's houses." 


"This train isn't goig till 18 minutes past two," 


A little girl of about 3 standing by the railings beside her 
mothers pees on the station floor. Mother doesn't notice. She 
stoops down and rubs her fingers in the pool. Mother sees her 
and says rather a palalygiontins J "Get up, get up." But doesn't seem 
to worry at all. er eyes are fixed on the tran through the 
train. | 


“There is a strong contrast between the ha 


nee. 
A 
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General impressions. 


Evacuation is very orderly. Riice and schoolteachers 
obviously doing best to look cheerful and reassuring when 
confronted with parents, Children seem happy, most of them 
enjoying it. Mothers cry a lot but not obviously. Anxiety 


among parents is screened by their remarks comforting stksreach oti 


"They'll be alright" and so on, 


Parents try and hang on as long as possible to see as much of 
— children as they canfhough at a distance only, before 
SCY £06 


Atmosphere is one of very strong emotion bend Rooms to i kept pret 
ess and unworriedness % 


of the children, their loud singing and whistling, and fear 

of the parents. It is the children and not the parents that 
keep the semi-normality of the atmosphere afloat, and absence 

of panic and scenes seems to be effortlessly produced by the 
chiltten themselves. The le ad comes from them and not from 
either pig Phen py and certainly not parents. That is obs's 
subjective impression, 


Obs's personal xeurtimpus physical reaction is to stream tears 
for the first 20 minutes and afterwards not.* 


There is a strong feeling of excitement and relief from waiting 
when each school party arrives, and demonstrativeness at this 
point is checked the normal and calm appearance of the 
children, who mostly smile. (Just like any other school show 
only a bit more amusing it seems to them). The older girls 
look rather responsible—feeling for as it were making the party 
o and not being disordsrly, Shaxbags smile and walk with 
heir head held well up. The boys seem less conscious of the 
tenseness of the situation. 


Police when they have time make jokes.to cheer up parents, but 

seem to be feeling the strain, except for women police who have 
a rather mechanical nurse-like cheerful look as though it were 

no effort to them to look like that, 


Parents nearly all look tired. 


Everyone is very hot. 


Atmosphege - obs cannot think of any sort of situation with 
similar atmosphere to describe it by. Masy Most striking 
thi is contrast between attitude of children ansxsxtifiad 
whichis so ae nens and very heavy on-the-point-of-becoming- 
hysterical mass feeling among parents, In between the two 
attitudes of mind is the conscious (very well kept up) calm of 
the schoél teachers and the police, 
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ial traveller, 


mask is on floor, he asks obs if it 
s)> he hands it to waitress as lost property, 
nresently woman comes and claims it, 
Man savs to obs that many evacuees are returning, Obs 
asks if he thinks it is because we haven't had air-raids, 
he savs he thinks it is due to economic causes, People 
afford to stay hy Man has to pay rent just the 
and also send money to wife and children. People 
do it, “e was at Ipswich the other day and a lot 
were returning from there. Says lack of cheap day fares 
makes situation worse for the men, "There's a lot of 
difference between 9d, and 1/6d." Thinks it is worst 
for the clerks, 
Says it is a pity they have to return, The point of 
evacuation is not so much for fear of bombs, only one 


chance in a million of being hit, but because of panic, 


ember 1st, 1959, Frideéy. 
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Arriving at firs’ he teetohe outside Mencr ester, @asee fa wallow 
| s to be seen throughout Manchester: 
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> arrive at Pandleton station. In entrence, two notices to be 
geen: 1) Only ee cee teechers and assistents with ermliets cre 
illowed to pess,. 
2) Trains leaving to-dev: 12 eltogether, from 9.05 -.4.25. 
destination: Blackpool, Fleety ‘ood, “ccrington, “igen, 
Kirkhem. 


ie watch children waiting to go in for train 9.05 end prrents, 
chiefly mothers. First part poorest children, erch with - little 
white bag over shoulder, torn shoes end clothes (we do not know, 
if varents perhaps gave them their shebbiest things, hoping they 
ould get something from fami is - they will live 4th) Mothers Cry. 
They vere told to give children something to ert for the next 

4 hours and something before they leave. Following those noorest 
children are secondsry schoo] children, in erest contrast to first 
art, well dressed, some of them brought “ith vorivete carg and 
heir parents smile set them, Too late, 3 children, very poor, 
arrive alone, are sent back sn’ cry. they sre comforted by other 
mothers and told to go to their school and ssk to be sent to-morrow. 
Train has left now. these children came from »t.dames school. 
We listen in conversations: (All poorest working eless): 
Woman, 40: I have no children, but if + head, I would not let them 
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Eastern Jew to workineclass men,30: xxxx 
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had him stopped him lest September .it is 
a pitty that *#ll this has to be done, 
vacuation etc. But 1s is best for the 
children." 
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EVACUATION 


8.19 a.m. Local LMS train Westend Lane - Gosrel Oak. Full but 
not crowded; a few standing, no rush. Many children in school 
uniforms, mostly girls, traveliing to their schools on their own. 


Parliament Hill School (L.C.C. secmmrv - girls) 


~~ ———_—_—— 


a.m.: Most of the children arrive unaccompanied; many 
der girls with little brothers or sisters. Quite cheer- 
irticulerlv excited; most of them have smiling faces. 


Mothers end a few fathers at the geste. No tears, unemotienel 
ferewells,. 

Two mothers (C/R): '!'They think it's a shame for -a mother to 

so at all'. ‘It distracts them - they are all doing their best’. 


Typicel scene: Motwer bringing her child (6) to the gate - the 
child is about to run in immediately; Mother: 
'Come on, say Good Bye' - and just a passing kiss. 


Cheerfullyv chatting girls at the pate. Among tne arrivals are 
Ewa three Chinese ee ga ¢ boys and a girl, accompanied by 
two Chinese men; the men speak to a mistress wno is just arri- 
ving. The mistress very friendly: ‘Aren't we lucky it's such 
ine da ayt! 
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ult: 'Bad news this morning’ 
(in the parer or radio). 
working 
Painter /st the gate, sympathetically watcning the influx of 
children, speaking to observer: 'No you think he (Hitler) means 
it this time? I've been through two wars already - been in the 
South african too.'! sf 
long 
Topics among thé mothers standing/sround at the gates after 
their chiidren have gone inside: about the cards issvied to 
them, about the time of their children's derarture (in the 
afternoon) and their probable destination and about pro- 
paple billetting arrangements: at the other end. 


William Ellis School (Secondary - Boys - Highgate) 


10 # 10.40 a.m. Small groups of mothers near the entrance - 
adout <o persons altogether. Boys in their school caps 
Start their usual run through the school garden, 4s soon 
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as they said Good Bye to mother. Some re-appear a bit later, name 
labdDel round their neck. Mother to boy: ‘Have thev all labels 
round the neck?! - inside the bovs plsey games in the sports grounds. 


One group, < momen one man - discusses acommodsation in the re- 
ception srea. Tenor: ! y'll have to rough it, these youngsters' 


sj 
ry 
CD 
re: 


At 10.45 & wom@n arrives who epparentlv saw the first 
the afternoon papers; She reports, peng bd dlv: 
THEY STRRTED IT. THEY BOMBED TWO TOWNS. PARLIAMEN’ 
SLILING AT SIX. ' 


<> 


1itions of 


-— 
— 
J 


First reactions: F (45, C/B)'It's not the German people - it's 
& handrul of m en,.'! 
F (40,C/B) 'There will be revolution in Ger- 
many - it's d am'd risky!!! 


~A 


11 a.m. Gospel Oak Station (LMS, local line) 
L.C.C. Slementary School crowds the platform. Uhildren generallv 


cheerful but not noisy. Yroup of bovs round the slot machine; 
teacher, friendly, calis them away. 

Train passes on the other side of the platform - the two men on 
the foot aii te smile and wave to the children. 


After a short wait the evacuation train pulls in. The guardss 
put karge rucksacks and suitcases into t e lu . 
tr aining of children quick and quiet - takes 5 
seated. Most of the boys of 10 - le have serio 
sit in the train waiting for the start. 


AXAXXAXAXAXKXXKARXX 


ss 


Oo - 6 pm. Walk from Kentish Town to Camden Town. 


Serious faces, betraying some strain or preoccupation. Groups 
of women study silently the new A.R.P. announcements. Newlv 
ffixed notices and signposts to the next Air Haid shelter. 


Groups of employees leaving works and offices sfter waork h 
finished hurry away eager to get home(orto some destinstion) 
as quickly as possible. 


Woolworth, Gamden Towns Queue in front of the elecPpric torch- 
light and batteries counter. Other counters absolutely deserted, 
even by the salesgirl (Glass & China f.i.). - Sales pirls gene- 


rally cheerful, jokings with each other. 


Local LMS Tr 
evening pa 
nothing; 3 


in Camden Town - Finchley Resd: 7M readihe the 
; 4M (a@mong them a man wit sh ARF badge) reading 
(20,25,50) reading move 4 F (20-50) reading nothimg. 


Se a 
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COUNTRY on wey to Henley ,Sunday... 
On this,the last Sunday of plentiful petrol, 


cars cover the countryside.Coming back into London #t six,one 
oontinuois stream of cras even bh fore haidenhead,crawling,stopp= 
ingjagein «at -tai.es and sgham,.’ost expected to get »ack before 
black-out,fail. 
Wiany cyclists,too,on short trips, tiough perhaps not much(if 

nr more than usual on so lovely a summer day.Mostly MALES. ceo 
many more MAL: CYCLISTS than femele,end more males than usualeec. 


A+ Sonning,lLitt'e Phemes village,parents down from town for the 
day to see their evacutaed children,a whole group on onegrassbank 
over river, onstnly restricting their ch ldren,telling them not t 
to mess about with the boats,not to wipe their hands on their 
triusers,not to g t their feet wet---fifteen kids all with shoes 
and socks and best clothes,none allowed to paddle in Lovely warm 
water aid shallows(except John Clayton,who ects as stick picker- 
up and x@bhinex of their paper bosts--they have no tora ,ote} 
returner 


)))}))))) 


réal\w know hat to do 
exactivin countriysid« ,treat water ete vith some respect.... 
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3.30 from Cardiff, Newport, other Welsh towns and Reading. 


Arrives 4,30, 


Train comes in on platform 9 which has no barrier (tickess collecte 
d on train), People were waiting to meet people coming on train 
(mostly men ) and obs. wae not always able during count to dis- 
tinguish between those who were passengers and those who met them. 
Groups were counted as they came away from platform and may 

include a few people who did not travel but were meeting train. 
Also owing to rush of people obs had not always time to distinguish 
class. Most probably class is put below, Age distinction only 
made for women alone, 


Middle class: Woman + alone 
? "1 7 


Two women 

Thr ee women 

woman & boy 

woman &« girl 

woman & baby 

woman & 2 girls 
woman, baby, & man 
woman & man 

woman, boy, girl,man 
women & boy 

women & 2 girls 
women & baby 


OM NM HH RHP HP PH 
ON HH HH YH OH-~)0 0 


Total groups: 46. 


Women: 62 


Ghildren: 18 


Pad KB 20/9 


5.50 Cerdiff[f, etc, 


Working class: Woman + alone 5 
i Woman =- alone 7 
Two women 3 
l woman & boy 5 
1 woman & girl 3 
1 woman & 2 girls ] 
lwomen, girl, boy J 
l women 3 girls ? 

‘7 woman, rirl, boy, 
Xe man 7 

l woman boy, baby, 
& man I 
2 women & sir] ] 
2 women, sirl, boy 1 
2 women boy, baby 2 
2? women & cir] ] 
2 Women & 95 hove 7 
women & man iy 

2 women, boy, girl, 
baby & man ] 
4 women & xxx boy J 

l women, 2 girls, 
& man ] 
4") 
| 


Note working class neople came down 
platform mainly after middle class 490tal groups: 47 
had come and those meeting train had : 
had more time tofind their families, 
Therefore probably most men included 
in these groups were not trevelling 
themselves, hut meeting, ‘ 


Total women: 5] 


* @eniiarens: >> 


tad 


3.30 Gerdiff ete, 


Women Children 
WO rit No G 1 7 4 


- 


Middle 5? ins 


113 51 


Obs, thinks most of these people evacuees returning 
Ww 

from remarks overheard from people meeting them, etc, 

e.g. "Nice to see you back again" (man to family) 


Yonan rushes up to obs and explains how it cost her 

F.4. £58. to set herself and 2 children back,(hoping obs 
will nut this in her newspaper) and other complains which 
obs countines unfortunatelv didn't have time to take in 
She had been up all nicht doing something. 
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» «0 from Windsor, Eton and Y1o on. 


Middle class: Woman + alone 
Woman - alone 
Two Women + 
Woman ¥ yo women = 
2 women - 
woman = & man 
woman + & man 


sirl alone 


Lad ed) RH ES Le 


Nad ,@ 7 @eepey ~F oe 
“omen —= 14 

" 4. Q 
“otal Women: 22 
Children: 7 

Vork4 ne ‘onl as & : Woms yy +. cm | aia 2, 

VWaAmamn aii Y man _) 

Vomeary x nov ‘71 

—— ——~ 
iWets c | y? YT . at 


yonen + 4 $ 
" ce 9 


i Women ; 


L on hid. 
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Pie Windsor, etc, 


W Omen + Women = Shildren 
Working 4 2 
M4 ile R 1A ] 


Lot al 12 16 2 


—- eee Gee eee eee 


MOst of passengers were men, especially working class men, 
P = = ~ i + i -c « a 4 : t v« e nde <) . 


a 


ssiblv eceomine home frm work, 
v& 
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5.10 from Bristol, Bath, Swindon, Reading. 


—— = 


Arrpves oes 8 
Platform 8, no barrier and sone of men inicuded in coun 
mave been meeting train. 


Middle class: 


* 


Wam . 
‘oman + alone ] 
Woman om < | ONnA ‘J 


é, wmen + 


ry 
4 


LN LN e,he) 


womery _ 
' 
Woman + & Woman = ) 
¥ ‘— 
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Woman p< may j 
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rs 7 
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len + « | ye ‘ es 
Re eee ee 
yomen fe 
ae ; 
Children 13 
Working class Women + alone , 
‘ 
Three women 
WwWoamay) or) : ao moOyY 7 
oe ~~ 4 


woman ar 
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Wo YY) £3 a 


WOmMayr) : Sire 
0 ;' ; | , 
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fA “] cf) }2 y* , ct +- “~ "] mo .fe 
° ) € 
Women Vh34 ‘7 qr Y) 


Working 77x X8x 
14 l4 


a. Adie ae 13 
‘en 7 
Some nurses in uniform also came by this Brain, hese were 
not included in the count, 
yy . mn ’ 
i ’ 
Lpexezy One hbov was semiecrinnle, 
t 7 ‘ Bia a 
robably mostiy evacuees. Mostly men meeting this train, 


and quite a lot of them, 


The 5.49 (ary iving 5.58) from 
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Aeaneral Imnression 
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“vracuees are returning but not in very large numbers, 


Lons distance trains from Wales and Xrxsth Bristol and Bath 
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10.30 Stations imsmk busy but looks normal, at $irst glance, 
Groups of people with children, might be ordinary holiday 


crowd, but sounds different. Much quieter. People not talking 


a lot and when they do quietly, 


Group of about 30 Air Force men waiting in east side of station. | 


Seats are all full up, old people end gxipxx a few cripples, 
mothers with babies. 


Notices: Blackboards East side: 


1 "Special announcement. All naval ratings on leave from 
Chatham are to return to Chatham at once," 


2 “Evacuation of women and children from London, Fri. 
sept. 1. Up and down business trains as usual with 
few exceptions.% Saturday Sept. 2nd: train service will 
be exactly the same as on Friday. Remember that there 


4% will be very few Sumw down trains." 


Evacuation - Rochester and Chatham - arrangements, und 
train times. : 


4 "Friday and Saturday, Sept. 1 and 2, Fohkestone Races 
are Cancelled." 
On special notice board: 


"Evacuation of women and children today. This station will 
only deal with a limited amount of ordinary passenger traffic 
and bookings will be suspended as necessary. 


South suburban side: Special notice board the same, 


Also % “All cheap day tickes will be suspended Friday, 
Saturday Sunday." 


Notice on indicator, both stations: "All Southern line 
trains cancelled until 5.27 p.m." 


A count of groups passing a seat shows these results: 
(Five minutes 11.25 to 11.30) 


E Ne 


) 
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No luggage: 


Man alone 60 
2 men 3 
Woman alone 12 
2 women | 
Man and woman 4 
Man and boy eS: 

89 


Leather baga@a or cases: 


Man alone 
Woman alone 


Man and woman 
hs women 


8 

6 

9 

: 1 
Soman ond girl .. 

: 26 


Man with straw bag. 

Man with sack, 

Man with animal basket, 

Man with ler ge muxrw brown paper parcel, 


Womanwith basket 


Sain Ie a py 
Woman with large parcel 2 


Woman 2 boys with luggage and parcels, 


2 men and 1 w man with porter carrying bags 
1 man cs 


Woman with gas mask, 


Total groups: 126 


(including one nurse) * 


Those walking about mostly middle or lower middle class. 


More working class people on seats, especially old ladies, 


A few soldiers and sailors early and ster more, 


Ladies Waiting Room 


cc.11.012 women, one with bandaged ankle up on seat. 


4 little’ irls, one with doll and one teddy bear, 


Luggage all about floor (mostly leather bags, some parcels) 


a 
A 


a 


Later mother with girl with spade and pail. Another little 


girl with doll. 

One girl reads Daily Mirror sitting beside mother reading 
other half, another nurses doll (large baby composition) 
and look straight in front of her. 


Generel wei ting room is closed, 


Overhea s. 


Two women, 70, working class, sitting on seat: 
: . Got to be prepared, They4ve said it again and again, .. 


Everybody was advésed only to have one bag, that they can 
just pick up ... They gwont be responsible for things that are 


lost," 


"T!m not bothering a bit about it." 


" .. There's one thing I've noticed. There's not so much 
rush as last time," 


t Agr! £as masks a é a Hitler eee ” 


Two women, working class nursing babies, on seat. About 30. 


""T dont know what to to with Goanie, I said. I dont know 
what to do with Joanie." 


Two women wpnking class, on seat. Babies. 


"All those from Canberwell and Peckham ... He promised 
faithfully he would ki be here .... he's a market gardener." 


Woman cones up, friend. Look at this one laughing" poirftng 

to baby. “They going today?" 

"No duck, we've just come back from Brighton. We didn't know .." 
More women come, friends of first: babies. 

"All our school children are going today." 


"The mothers are going Sunday morning." 
sD Bye Bye A 


"They told me I'm leaving at 9.50 and the train zom@s comes in 
at 9 minutes to 11." {Witkxbakyx 


"He said he'd be there to meet you." (They look round) 


"He's got a white scarf. He always wears that white scarf." 


"He may not be able to come," 

"Oh, lets go home now," 

"That's the only thing, go home and what! « what, see." 
They pick up bags and cases, 

"Can you manage that one?" and go, 


Man and woman, about 55, lower middle class, come upto seat, 


She: “Come here, sit down. We'll have a little rest and 

then we'll get on," 

He watches soldiers: "They've been called up." 

She: "Yes, they are all called up." 

He: “Mmmmmmm" 

She: "Look at that girl wxtkxkkexwx in white shoes," 

He: "Mmmmmmm" 

She: “Her joint comes right out - of her tow." 

He: "The R.A.F. have their gas masks on." (i.e. slung on backs 
- as some go past./ 

Women further down seat fiddles with unlighted cigarette and 

approaches them, 

He: "I've got a lighter." 

4e lights it for her and sits down, 

She: "We must get a torch dear." 

He: "What?" 

She: “We must get a torch," 

She looks at uniforms of militia menzj,glhe_tidy. The only 

thing is they cant take their coats of /forces can, Their 

trousers go up." 


He murmurss, 
She: “It's sensible, but they ought to be able to take 


their coats off. You dont want to keep your coat on for 
spade work and that, You dont want to work in those wmxx 
sort of heevy things ... They could have made it doing up 
under here, under the top, couldn't they?" 


Wwo women, lower middle class, on seat, (strangers) 


"T was just wondering if I should have to walk, but I gota 
bus straight away." 


"Yes, it's alright if you start early." 


"T said to my husband, I said, I mey have to walk, He said, 
you cant walk all that way." 


"I've got a son in the Air Force. I dont know where he is. 
I've got six of them." 


7) 


"Yes, four somes and two daughers." 


12.10 A batch of women and children arrive at platform 8, 
want | carry bags, leather, brown paperg straw, and baskets, 
Ruck sacks and haversacks. Women lead small children by 
the hand, others run about. 


Boy: "They're mminxgxixkexmun using the umerground instead of 
the trams and buses. Mind yourself, get out" (to small 
brother in way of porter with barrow, ) 


Group of man, woman, girl, boy. Man wheels push chair in 
which are EE suitcase, other cases and bags, clothes and 


bedding, 


Most of the batch go down the underground, some out of the 
station, 


Dear is full,telephone boxes all full. 


Outside station porters stand about in groups, yawn, 
"Tl said last night, better take all the stuff youwant out of 


here," 

60 
Inside Class A man/directing porter, puts his mack on peters 
barrow talking to him mux very quickly and confidential tone: 
"lwas telling him. I said chuck it all into the back ..." 


Obs. gets into conversation with porter outside, 


"T've only been Bere since 10.30. Gf course it(evacuation) 
will go on all the week. It doesn't look as though we're 
busy butwe are. Everything's been planned. Everything's 
been worked out to the last detail. There's no crowds. They 
just pass straight through and go, There's no panic. We've 
lived at the pi * tes point too long for that. .. If he wants 
anything, he'll X<xak take it, you cant stop him," 


No parties of schoolchildren pass through main part of | 
wtation at all, all \ throush platforms 16 and 17, coming in 
from Eccleston Street. 


General Impressions, 


People calm but look very tired. Nothing obviously 
abnormal about the station mt except t hat it is much busier 
than usual mid-morning, and much quieter than when it is 
usually busy. People are talking not in whispers but quietly 
and quicker than usual. Many group dont talk, or hardly, just 


a 


t and look in front i 
Ue, Te ng TE FE ne la ga Paper reading not abnormally 


6 


Those who are not there on ordinary business sit and wait. 

No fussing about when they are soing to get off. Sit as though 
they expect to be there for hours, Y¥marxz Obs. sees very few 
people asking advice of porters or other officials. Strengers 
are talking to each otser nut in isolated groupg, but nowhere 
is there an atmosphere of the conversation mx&x being 

general, 

Children are not very lively. Most look rather tired and 
risigned, None crying. 

Talk is more about immediate arrangements than crisis in 
general. But very little ordinary small talk. Not much laughéer, 


Most people are wearing derk clothes. Working class women mostly 
dark long coats over summer frocks. Middle class ordinary 
business clothes, 

No crush in enquiry office, though it is busy all the time, 
Generally four or five people waiting for information while 
others are getting it. 

Porters do not seem busy. Hang about outside, 

Few people in refreshment room till ne#r mid-day. Then bars 

are full. 

Telephones busy most of’ the time, 
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LILLIPUT 


In a moment he was surrounded 
by admiring children, but he 
shoved clear: “Hello, Ma... .” 

His mother turned: ““You young 
devil! Where have you been? 
Me worrying my life out... .” 

*“O.K. O.K. Here I am, so 
stop worrying.” 

I thought she was going to clip 
him a hearty one, but the presence 
of the clergyman saved Bert. 
There wasn’t much time left, 
either, for the children were troop- 
ing noisily through the barrier. 
Bert stood unmoved under a 
torrent of instructions, 
nodding offhandedly: 

“O.K. Till write. I can look 
after meself.” | 

His mother shrugged despair- 
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ingly: “Don’t I know it? Here’s 
your spares and a cake, too. Don’t 
eat it all at once.” She opened a 
worn purse: “And there’s this for 
you to spend, although God knows 
what you'll spend it on... .” 

The clergyman was beckoning. 
His mother bundled Bert towards 
the barrier, but he broke loose, 
turning back to me: 

“Thanks for the lift. Don’t for- 
get that tackle. And, look here, only 
keep it under your hat. I didn’t 
catch this ’un. A bloody bomb 
blew him out of the water, but I 
ain’t telling anyone else! So long.” 

He was gone in a jaunty rush, 
a comforting sight, quality itself 
in action, although he would have 
sniffed rudely to hear you say so. 
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“Several of our directors have been called up, but my wife’s brother 
has kindly, stepped.into the breach!” 
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and he listened critically and 
thought maybe he’d go to Ireland 
sometime and tan ’em proper, 

I asked what place he was being 
evacuated to. He said “‘cross your 
heart you’re not a spy” before he 
told me and I told him he’d have 
a chance of more fish there, for a 
grand lake was close handy. I 
promised to send some tackle to the 
pub, steel traces to hold anything 
and bait mounts and a stout rod; 
he could call for them; just men- 
tion my name. “What’s yours,” 
by the way, I asked. “‘ Bert,” he 
said, “Bert Bendover,” and wasn’t 
it damned silly and did I think the 
station had caught a packet? 

I didn’t know about that. We 
passed the wreck of a ’plane 
straddled across a line of shops like 
a sorry whale that had somehow 


gorged its own size in swans and 
choked over the wings. “Junkers 
88,” Bert said briskly. He put out 
a hand very correctly as we turned 
left into the station yard, sharply re- 
buking a careless-stepping old lady. 
The station was intact and very 
busy. Hundreds of parents and 
children swarmed everywhere, the 
children hung with gas-masks and 
parcels and large, fluttering labels. 
Bert raked around in his crowded 
pockets until he found his own 
crumpled label. What about lug- 
gage? Oh, the old girl would have 
that. She’d be knocking around 
somewhere. He stared busily: 
“What did I tell youl” A stout, 
grey-haired woman was talking 
agitatedly to a clergyman by the 
barrier. Bert whistled piercingly, 
striding across with fish and rod. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We extend to Mr. and Mrs. Ryder our deepest sympathy. 
We do not hold it to be sufficient compensation for the untimely 
loss of a son that he gave his life for the country: that therefore 
there is no cause for grief and sorrow. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Ryder 
may derive some comfort from the knowledge that their son won 
affection wherever he went, and that he will remain a fragrant 
memory to all who knew him. 


We hope that there are many friends of the School who are in 
the habit of consulting the pages of The Addeyan in order to keep 
informed of the varied activities of the School. Such friends will 
have noted the absence of ‘* House Notes ’’ and the report of 
Speech Day and list of School Prizewinners which have always 
appeared in the Winter Term number. They will miss ** House 
Notes ’’ again, and also the account of the Dramatic Society 
performance which has usually appeared in the Spring number. 
Some other regular reports have not appeared in either number. 


The task of getting the School into action in new surroundings 
and under new conditions, which called for the shaping of new 
activities, of necessity demanded the temporary suspension of some 
of the old activities. War conditions enforced the suspension of 
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Others. But there is to be no abandoning of any of the necessary 
and characteristic activities. 


This Session, the Dramatic Society will present its annual 
performance in the Summer Term. Arrangements are in hand for 
the production of Galsworthy’s ‘* Escape ’’ just before Whitsun. 
It is hoped to arrange one afternoon performance, so that 
friends from home may be able to make a day trip to see it. The 
public transport services now make that practicable. 


The Literary Society has continued to hold its meetings. The 
Scientific Societies have continued to function. Not quite on the 
old lines; they have developed new forms of activity: the en- 
couragement of extensive pursuit of Nature study out of doors and 
the presentation of cinema films indoors. The latter activity was 
made possible by the wiring of the premises for electric light and 
power in December and the arrangement of a suitable black-out 
system. 


The House System has been dormant for two terms. We had 
no means during those two terms of carrying on the organised games 
which in the past were a ruling motive of House organisation. 
On the other hand, our situation provided opportunities for 
developing new activities which could be better planned and carried 
out on a Form organisation. The temporary black-out of the 
Houses is not a sign of failure but evidence of.adaptability. The 
House System will resume some of its functions next term. 


Founders’ Day, on the first Thursday in March, could not be 
celebrated in quite the traditional manner: there could be no 
reception of Old Scholars in the evening. But the day was observed. 
The Commemoration Service was held in the Church of Burwash 
Common. The combination of the sacred building and some sense 
we could not quite suppress of being in exile made the service more 
than usually solemn and impressive. 


Speech Day was not held; we do not know whether the 
omission will be made good later. The School has some prizes 
which are independent of public funds. These have been 
awarded :— 


KERSEY Prizes (for best performances in Higher School Examin- 
ation): Jean Hulls and R, P. Henderson. 


CHAIRMAN’S PRIZES (for best performance in General School 
Examination): Thelma Washer and E. R. Robson. 


RICHARDSON PRIZE: Denise Bennett. 
GRAVESON PRIZE: Joan Claringbould, 


If something like a business man’s stocktaking could be made, 
where should we find we stand after two terms in the country ? 
It seems unlikely that we have lost nothing ; but we cannot detect 
any loss that war conditions would not have produced wherever 
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we were. The credit side is clear: consisting of a gratifying stock 
preserved in spite of our being uprooted and impressive gains made 
through being in the country. School work has not suffered, either 
in quantity or in quality. It is true that we worked for two terms 
to a six period day instead of seven. But the net loss in nominal 
time was less than five periods a week. And a seven period day 
will be worked in the Summer Term. The health of the student, 
as of all workers, is as important a factor as time in influencing the 
quality and quantity of work. The health factor has been entirely 
favourable. No pupil has suffered in health, nearly everyone has 
benefited, obviously and appreciably. Absences for health reasons 
have been but a fraction of what we were accustomed to at home. 
Even the epidemics which have ranged through the country in the 
last three months almost passed us by. Over and above are the 
benefits which will result from fitting into the life of rural England 
and living in close contact with Nature. That these will be extensive 
is already certain. A few pupils have been inclined to bewail the 
loss of the frequent evening entertainments they enjoyed at home. 
But the majority have reacted splendidly to the opportunities for 


developing new interests—active, recreative, and intellectual—which 
life in the country offers them. 


For all this we are grateful. Grateful in particular to a host of 
foster-parents and friends—from Etchingham to Heathfield, from 
Dallington to Stonegate—without whose service and kindness, 
goodwill and forbearance, these results would not be possible. 


In September the School welcomed Mr. Beardwood as Senior 
Mathematical Master in succession to Mr. Withrington, who left 
at the end of the Summer Term to take up a new appointment as 
Head Master of a new Secondary School in Middlesex. 


The School welcomed Mrs. Checksfield’s return to duty in 
January after a year’s leave of absence. Miss Lindsay, who carried 
on Mrs. Checksfield’s work during that year, left at the end of last 
term. The School was happy to make Miss Lindsay’s acquaintance, 


and we hope she will have as pleasant memories of the School as 
we have of her. 


Because of a serious accident in December, Mr. Goodger has 
been absent throughout this term. He expects to be well enough 
to resume work in April. 


Mr. Quantrill, already a Past Master of Addey and Stanhope 
Lodge, was recently installed Worshipful Master of the Staffordshire 


Lodge. We offer him our congratulations, and wish him a very 
happy year of office. 


Old Addeyans S. W. Goodchild and Rosina Jarman were 
married at the Church of St. Luke, Deptford, on December 23rd. 
Both have been active officials of the Old Scholars’ Association. 
We wish them every happiness. 
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Kathleen Dobinson is now Mrs. C. H. Bannister. We offer 
our best wishes to her and her husband. 


The Librarian gratefully acknowledges gifts to the Library from 
Mr. George Clark, a former member of the Staff, and from Old 
Scholars N. Lenton and Ethel Mathers. 


We can already foresee some noticeable changes next term. 
Mr. Alsop and Miss Sparrow will not be with us. They offered 
their services to the London Education Committee to assist in 
staffing the Emergency Secondary Schools which will be opened in 
London in April. Mr. Quantrill is retiring from active service as 
a schoolmaster ; but he will be with us until Mr. Goodger returns. 


RETROSPECT. 


In the last Addeyan there were notable happenings to report : 
how we “‘ scattered ’’ from London, arrived at Burwash, found our 
new building and settled in. A briefer note is all that is necessary 
this time, for life at Burwash, though strenuous, pleasant and 
challenging, has not been full of exciting events. In a word, we 
have been carrying on. 


The Christmas holidays provided a distinct break in our routine. 
About one hundred of us joined our parents in other reception or 
neutral areas and another hundred remained in Sussex; only a 
few returned to London. For the Burwash group there was the 
excitement of a Christmas Party at Hollyhurst, complete with 
specially chartered buses to take us home in the black-out, and a 
Film Show at the Burwash Institute ; to each of which we were 
glad to welcome those younger brothers and sisters who have come 
to be known as camp-followers. The buildings were also open all 
the holidays as a convenient centre for play readings, gramophone 
recitals and impromptu dances. 


At the Christmas Party the special attraction was a one-act 
masterpiece in which the parts were taken by members of the 
Undramatic Society, who turned out to be Mr. and Mrs. Chichsfield, 
Miss Holder, Mr. Orton, Mr. Howard and Winifred Davis. The 
efforts of these actors had to be seen to be believed. Their mastery 
of stage-craft ; their delicacy of characterisation ; their up-stage 
technique ; the way in which by voice and gesture they plumbed 
the whole range of human emotion ; the consideration with which 
they insisted on giving the Prompter a reasonable show ; their 
speed, their verve, their artistry ; the effectiveness of their make-up 
(particularly when they forgot their lines): all these combined to 
make a memorable performance. Nothing like it has been seen on 
the Addey stage before. Nothing like it will ever be seen again. 


The audience “* ate it.’’ 
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The key-note of the term has been snow. We had three 
attacks of it, and for the whole of January the roads were never 
really clear. The side-roads were impassable, even on foot; all 
buses ceased running even on the main roads—even the latest 
addition to the fleet of Staff cars, affectionately known as ‘‘ May 
Wobble,’’ had to give up in the end; drifts many feet high were 
everywhere ; food was delivered, if at all, on sledges. But the 
School was kept open all the time, though on the worst days no 
more than fifty pupils and half-a-dozen Staff got through. The 
ordinary time-table had to be abandoned, but something far better 


took its place; a reading of Macbeth, with Mr. Quantrill as a 
Witch. 


If the snow was cramping, it does not seem to have been 
unhealthy. The School’s health record has been better than that 
in any Easter Term within memory. The only epidemic has been 
German measles, of so slight a character that, in both senses of the 
phrase, no one took it very seriously. Only some half-dozen 
Addeyans were affected, though a further half-dozen suffered the 
boredom of quarantine. 


* * * * 


We have made steady progress in improving our equipment. 
Electric light was installed at Christmas and we were thus able to 
bring our electric cooker into use, with good results upon our 
school dinners. We have also been able to use our radio- 
gramophone and thus to give some lunch-hour recitals ; and the 
School cinema has been in constant use throughout the term, a 
regular succession of films (not a// educational) arriving from 
London. At two or three film shows we had the pleasure of the 
company of quite a number of foster-parents. We have also been 
able to equip two small laboratories, and, although both space and 


equipment are severely restricted, the seniors at least have benefited 
by the extra facilities. 


A word should be said about School Dinners, which have 
steadily improved as more facilities for cooking became available. 
They have been so well patronised by the School (the average daily 
attendance being about 130) that next term we are reducing the 
charge of 2/6 per week to 2/-. We hope that the rising cost of living 
will not make it impossible for us to retain the lower figure. By 
arrangement with the Ministry of Food, no coupons are deducted, 


so that Addeyans having these meals get a substantial allowance of 
meat in excess of the normal ration. 


* * * * 


We continue to use Burwash Weald Church for our Morning 
Prayers, and on Founder’s Day we held a Commemoration Service 


there ; the presence of the Vicar, who conducted the service, was 
deeply appreciated by the School. 
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Chapel collections this term have amounted to £9 18s. 0Od., 
and by resolution of the Prefects two-thirds of this has been sent 
to the Anglo-Turkish Relief Fund and one-third has been devoted 
to the Burwash Weald Church, a small acknowledgment of a debt 
to them which grows greater as month succeeds month. 


Most of our charitable energies this term have been centred 
round a scheme for knitting comforts for sailors. The School has 
‘* adopted ’’ one of His Majesty’s Drifters, which with one eye on 
the censor we had better call H.M. Drifter Little Sunbeam, though 
hundreds of us know perfectly well that that is not its real name. 
Under the leadership of Miss Cliffe, both boys and girls raise money 
in various ways to buy wool and then knit. If the sailors on this 
gallant little drifter, which is chiefly occupied on contraband control 
work at X port, succeed in wearing one-half of the garments knitted 
for them, there is a real risk that the stouter members of the crew 
will become jammed at some critical moment in the companion way 
of the ship. 


We should like to thank various foster-parents who are helping 
in our knitting scheme. 
* * * * 

By the time these lines are in print we shall have started our 
Summer Term at Hollyhurst. A full programme of work and play 
is in store for us. There will be various receptions at School, and 
the Dramatic Society hopes to give some performances of 
Galsworthy’s Escape shortly before Whitsun. There will also be 
the usual public examinations, held this year in July instead of 
June. Some well-known faces will be missing, as Mr. Alsop and 
Miss Sparrow have volunteered to return to London to assist the 
London County Council in their part-time emergency schools. 
Mr. Quantrill is due to retire this Easter, after nearly forty years’ 
faithful service to the School; he will be greatly missed ; 
generations of Old Scholars will feel that the School is not the same 
place without him. He has, however, volunteered to return for a 
few weeks, to help us in the absence of Mr. Goodger. Most people 
know that Mr. Goodger met with a serious accident in December 
and has been on the sick list ever since ; but he is now making good 
progress and it appears likely that he will be able to return in April. 


* * * * 


| The principal difficulty confronting the School at the present 

time is that of finding sufficient billets within reasonable distance 
of Hollyhurst. Mr. and Mrs. Orton have helped by taking a lease 
of Abbey Lea, a charming country house at Stonegate where they 
are accommodating nine fortunate boys. But the problem is not 
an easy one, and we want to thank all those local residents, whether 
billeting officers or householders, who are helping the School to 
carry out the part in the Government’s Evacuation Scheme allotted 
to Their efforts on our behalf are very deeply appreciated by 
us all, 
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ROLL, OF HONOUR. 
Pilot Officer D. Ryder, R.A.F. 


WITH THE FORCES. 


S. Ball J. Heath C. Reed 

J. F. Brown W. Hollamby R. Shea 

T. Budd H. Horrell W. J. S. Sly 

O. W. Catt C. R. L. Humphreys E. R. A. Thompson 
B. J. Davis F. W. Kirby P. Ussell 

D. Dixon A. H. Mackintosh E. C. J. de Valmency 
E. J. Dorward L. Mawby L. Wade 

S. W. Goodchild H. L. W. Miller R. F. White 

A. E. Goodwin E. S. Parrett J. Woodward 

D. Green A. H. Perryman C. Wright 

C. Hartley C. Ransom H. H. Wright 

D. Hawker 


The list contains only names of Old Scholars about whom we 
have received positive information. We know that it is far from 
complete and we appeal to all past and present scholars to help us 
to issue up-to-date lists in future numbers. We omit unit and 
rank, because it is only of a few that we have exact information on 
those points. As befits a school bearing the name of a Master 
Shipwright of Queen Elizabeth, several of the above are serving 
in the Navy. One of them was in the naval battle off River Plate. 
Another of them, we have heard, has already come safely through 
two exciting experiences of the kind which sailors must encounter 
in time of war. 
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LIVING AND LEARNING IN SUSSEX. 


ree. After living in the country for several months I have 
learnt a great deal about farm life that I had not even stopped to 
think about before. 


I have seen how they determine whether an egg will hatch out 
into a cock or hen by means of a small instrument suspended on a 
chain. When it is held over the egg it swings either backward 
and forward or round and round. If the former, the egg will 
hatch into a cock, if the latter, into a hen. 


I had not realised there was so much work attached to chicken 
and duck rearing. The farmers have to go round quite often at 
hatching time to wash the eggs to make sure it is possible for the 
chick to breathe through the shell all right. As for ducks, it is a 
difficult job to keep the mother duck from taking her ducklings 
into the water straight away as soon as they are hatched. If they 
are separated they usually find their way back to each other..... 


- M. E. DINGAIN, VC 


Care 4 It is very interesting to watch the growth of the early 
spring flowers, and the twigs beginning to bud. I have enjoyed it 
very much. My friends and I go for long walks to discover different 
early plants. I did not know that such a plant as the celandine 
existed until my friend told me about it. I found the little yellow 
plant and wondered for quite a time what it was. I did not know 
many spring flowers and their names until this year. I now know 
the names of many birds also...... 


The snow in the country is beautiful. When it settles really 
thick it seems to cast a spell, making everything quiet. I did not 
believe that snow could look like it does on Christmas cards...... 


P. STEPHENS, IIB 


I have been billeted on a farm for over six months and I have 
enjoyed every minute of it. The first week we were haying and 
I learnt that the hay cutter, or mower, went round the field and 
worked towards the centre. The hay lies on the ground for a day 
and is then turned. If it gets rain the hay loses a lot of its sweetness. 
hs eae When a calf has been born, for the first few days the mother’s 
milk is unfit for human consumption and must be stripped out. 
After a cow has been milked you must see that the udder is dry for 
if any milk is left in it turns bad and the cow may be ill; it may 
even die if not looked after properly...... 


During February, heavy snow fell and the wind blew it from 
the fields into the road. I could not get through it to school, so 
I helped on the farm. I helped to clear a ten-foot circle round each 
chicken hut. The eggs went down to a dozen a day; but they 
have already risen to fourteen dozen...... A dog attacked our 
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fattening stock of chickens and killed fifteen of them. Our farmer 
was in a terrible rage about it ; for they were worth nine shillings 
each, but he could now get only two to three shillings onthem...... 


R. BALL, IIB 


ewe ke This winter, we are told, the weather has been the worst 
for forty years. Snow, which Sussex was buried under in January, 
kept coming again and again after short rests. With the help of the 
wind the snow was piled up against hedges, walls and any other 
obstruction in the path of wind and snow. In some cases the drifts 
mounted up to ten feet...... One of my experiences was seeing 
a water-mill for the first time. My friends and I explored the mill 
very thoroughly. There were account books dating back to 1800; 
even stamps had been left on orders. The huge water-wheel is not 
working, but it is not broken. The water is diverted from a river 
and forced under the actual building as the water-wheel is inside 
the building...... 


C. GADSDON, IIB 


What a lot of things of peculiar interest I have come across 
during our seven months in Sussex ! 


One of the farmers of the district has several acres of woodland, 
and I was astonished by his account of the many uses to which his 
wood is applied. ‘‘ Most of the wood,’’ he said, ** is toy wood.’’ 
That means that it is used in making children’s toys. Have you 
ever thought how a cotton-reel is made? Examine one, and you 
may well think that a lot of wood must be wasted in making such a 
cylindrical object. But hardly any wood is wasted. Cotton-reels 
are made from round branches of young trees. A young branch 
about an inch in diameter is trimmed up and made perfectly round. 
Then it is sawn up into the required length for reels. These are then 
shaped and holes bored through the middle. 


I learnt that some of the wood of the district is converted into 
charcoal. The making of charcoal is an industry which has been 
carried on in Sussex without interruption since the far-off days 
when our country was but a province of the ancient Roman Empire ; 
possibly for centuries before the Romans came and conquered. 


The first feature that caught my attention when we came here 
is the number of pine trees growing everywhere...... 


I have learnt that in winter the sheep are moved to higher 
pastures because of the flooding of the lowlands...... 


R. S. BARTLE, Vc 


I did not know how to kill a rabbit before I came down here ; 
or how to set a rabbit wire, or to catch a mole. I have learnt to do 
these things. I now understand the joy and pride of looking at a 
furrow straight as a die running for hundreds of yards across a field. 
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I can enjoy the keen nip of the winter air as one stands at a gate 
making sure the correct number of cows enter the field. I know the 
tense excitement of standing by a hedge keeping eyes open for a 
bolting rabbit into a net; and holding the struggling, kicking, 
infuriated rabbit in my hands. Iam learning to tell what the weather 
is going to be like by studying the sky and the clouds...... 


R. D. Potter, IIIc 


When I first came down to the country I could not tell the 
difference between any trees or birds. Now I think and hope that 
I can. I am beginning to be able to tell what kind of tree it is by 
its shape and its leaves. Also I can tell a few birds by their calls 
and their songs. I am gradually learning to name the plants one 
sees in the hedgerows and woodlands, and I am finding it all very 
interesting ...... 


B. GILes, [B 


hike a I have learnt to set mole traps, and to skin the moles 
and cure their fur. I set the traps across the tunnel which the 
mole has made and when he next comes that way the trap spring 
shuts and kills the creature. I skin them, which is not a very nice 
business to many people but I have got used to it. I put the pelts 
in a mixture, and I have made a purse for my mother with one...... 


G. Laws, IIc 


es aa I have now been in the country for seven months. 
Among the things I have-learnt is that eels when young are all in the 
mud. They are very small and if disturbed they try to bury them- 
selves deeper in the mud. Just lately I learnt how old water mills 
work. With some friends I explored an old mill, and found it very 
interesting. I had always thought that the water wheel was on the 
outside and that the stream ran on the outside also. In this mill 
the stream ran through the building. It would not have done so 
naturally, but it had been diverted for the purpose. The mill is old ; 
we saw some account books dating back to 1800...... 


R. Lupwick, IIB 


Pe? PEAS Of my life in Burwash, I shall always remember the floods 
that occurred when the snow suddenly melted. My house stood 
on the edge of the flood and I[ had a good opportunity of observing 
a phenomenon that is never encountered in town. During the night 
the river rose six feet or more and covered all the surrounding land 
with a torrent of rushing, gurgling, roaring, rippling, muddy water. 
I awoke that morning with a mighty roaring sound in my ears. 
I glanced out of the window and was forced to take a longer look : 
SO impressive was the scene that met my gaze. Where the night 
before there had been thick, white, crisp snow, I now saw a swiftly 
moving sea of dirty brown, broken only by trees rising out of it, 
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and the road a yellow ribbon raised a little above it. The high 
wind whipped this vast stretch of water into small waves, which 
prompted my companions and me to christen it ‘‘ The Burwash 
Ocean.’’ On this flood floated a vast number of objects: trees, 
pieces of timber, notice-boards and gates, which were piled up 
against the bridges and hedges. There were even a few cows, not 
yet rescued, struggling against the tide and lowing pitifully. 


D. ROOKE, Vc 


FEET Ee Away from the smoky town with its bustle and noise 
there is peace. The countryside is peace. We see the peaceful 
ploughman without fuss or haste turning the furrows to prepare 
the coming harvest. On one side of the field we see a rabbit making 
its way to its burrow ;_ while in the distance can be heard the report 
of a gun, which is followed by the cawing of birds...... 


There is much sport in the country that is quite unknown in 
town. Ferreting is an interesting sport. One releases the ferret, 
which immediately goes down a burrow. A few minutes later a 
rabbit bolts out of a hole; it is pounced upon and caught...... 
Mole catching is another pastime. Moles are caught by means of a 
trap, and when three hundred have been caught their skins can be 
made into a moleskin coat...... The country folk are hard- 
working, and receive small pay as their reward 


R. PEART, IIIc 


I have now lived in the country for seven months. I like the 
country and am very happy here. It is a great change from the 
smoky town. Hardly a day passes without something new and 
interesting to me happening. One day, a bird I had not seen 
before ; another day I get a close view for the first time of some 
wild animal...... or new-born lambs, sidling up to their 
mothers. ..... 

B. ARCHER, [IB 


ee I have learnt that trees are cut down for palings for 
fences ; and others for coal props. Beech trees are cut down 
and their branches cut to make bean poles. These are made into 
bundles of twenty-five and tied up by a whiff. A whiff is a slender 
stick that will easily bend...... Recently I have been gardening. 
Digging has been easy because of the snow and rain we have had. 
Yesterday I helped to plant rhubarb. The roots look as though 
they were rotten, but they are not...... 


S. E. Rowe, IB 


pats tak I am learning a lot. Some days ago I asked if I might 
do some gardening. I was told that I could pull up the pea sticks. 
I did not know what pea sticks were like. I went into the garden 
to look for them. I saw some bean sticks; I knew they were 
bean sticks, so I did not touch them, I saw some other things ; 
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perhaps they were the pea sticks, so I started to pull them up. 
I found that I was pulling up old cabbage stalks. So I tried to put 
them in again. Then I went to ask which were the pea sticks...... 
I am learning a lot by having an allotment. I did not even know 
what a Canterbury hoe was until I bought one a few days ago. 


S. BOATMAN, IIIc 


kei ei The day was drizzling. The earth was clogged and 
muddy ; the tractor swayed and heaved over the broken ground, 
planting the small wheat seed. The loam stuck to the wheels, and 
the rain came down faster...... Now, a week after the planting, 
many black birds swoop over the field, diving, and pecking at the 
small seeds. They are rooks from the rookery along the flat...... 
It makes me feel happy to see the ploughed-up fields, with the rich 
brown loam uppermost in deep long furrows. But when I see the 
swarms of birds on a rainy day swoop down on the newly sown 
land, I feel sad. 

F. Watson, IIIc 


ie eee ot Country life embraces many features which are not 
found in town life. 


We have this winter, for example, become acquainted with a 
form of transhumation we were ignorant of: the transporting of 
sheep from the marshes near the coast to the uplands where we live. 
This is done that the sheep may find pasture on land drier than that 
from which they are brought. To be kept on the marshes through 
the winter would be detrimental to their health...... 


Blacksmiths are needed more in the country than in the town. 
There are more horses to be shod; and farm implements to be 
made and repaired. Carpenters in the country have jobs which 
do not arise in towns; making and hanging gates for fields to 
replace others which have rotted or broken down, and make and 
repair farm carts and wagons...... Men are needed for hedging ; 
an art which is not easily acquired...... 


K. R. WILLIAMS, Vc 


sok ates The weather plays an important part in country life. 
This was particularly so during the snowy weather, when each 
village became almost a separate community, almost the only 
communication with the outside world being the wireless. 


Meetings and engagements are arranged according to the 
phases of the moon, and diaries and almanacks are in great demand. 


The conversation when men gather together now, instead of 
revolving around ‘** that man,’’ turns to the more interesting and 
age-old discussion on the care and tilling of the land. Remedies 
and secrets for crops that have been handed down from generation 
to generation are weighed for their relative merits, 
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Each earnest agriculturist has his own special crop which he 
grows to perfection. It is usually the same as his father and 
grandfather—and theirs—won prizes with in their time...... 


W. H. CAINES, VC 


A dull moan fills the valley. Its source is that tractor, which 
moves like a black beetle up the side of the opposite hill, devouring 
gradually the strip of green between the red-brown furrows. The 
Same ground three weeks ago was deep in snow, marked only by 
rabbits seeking food or a stray human footprint—perhaps that of a 
shepherd searching for his buried sheep. 


This side of the valley is becoming soft and green with the 
shooting of new grass and willow leaves. Beneath the great oak 
tree is a grove of snowdrops closing and opening when they please. 
The pussy willow clump at a distance makes a grey smudge on the 
background of red-wooded birch trees. Delicate primroses push 
timidly through last year’s dead leaves, becoming bolder as their 
stout leaves defend them from the cold breezes which sometimes 
whirl around them. 


This ground three weeks ago was smooth: no holes, ruts or 
furrows showed. Gentle curves marked where a bank was hidden. 
Trees wore a jester’s clothes ; one leg black, one leg white. Flimsy 
tracery beautified the hedges, bushes and trees. All was still, and 
cloaked by a blanket of snow. Unbelievable ridges of snow stood 
where the wind had piled them, throwing stray ice-blue shadows. 


Such, the change made by spring’s approach. — 
M. VICK, VC 


FOOTBALL. 


Many weeks of snow and excessively inclement weather have 
naturally curtailed our activities considerably. Nevertheless, 
occasional practice games have been held and three matches were 
played. 


Results :—School 3 v Broad Oak 1 ; School 1 v Brightling 2 ; 
School ‘‘A’’ 2 v Stonegate 2. 


Our only defeat—by Brightling by the odd goal—was not 
surprising, for we were short of several important players while 
our opponents fielded a team strengthened by Royal Engineers 
from Battle. Our weakened team played splendidly, so there is no 
need to make excuses. 


The game with Broad Oak was always fast and interesting, 
while Stonegate managed to play an **A’’ team to a draw. 
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We must thank Burwash F.C. and Stonegate for so kindly 
allowing us the use of their grounds, and in addition we must 
sincerely thank Mr. Willis of ‘‘ The Rose and Crown ”’ for allowing 
us the use of his room. 


Next term in April we hope to play a team of Old Boys, and to 
show them how we have fared under evacuation conditions. 


DALLINGTON NOTES. 


The Addeyans at Dallington are in themselves a small com- 
munity. In the autumn, we played tennis tournaments every 
Saturday afternoon, often having small prizes for the winners. 
Mr. Checksfield and Mr. Filmer joined in these activities, thus adding 
to their enjoyment. As the weather began to get colder we started 
play acting. We performed Here Lies Matilda and Alice in Wonder- 
land and these afforded great enjoyment to the players and the 
audience. We hold birthday parties every month, and the people 
whose birthdays take place during the month act as hosts and 
hostesses. After the Christmas holidays a club was started. It was 
held every Saturday afternoon from two to four at Brooklands. 


We held a Breaking-up Party at the end of this term and it 
was a great success. So it can be seen that even in our isolation 
we are enjoying ourselves and are keeping the flag flying. 


Perhaps Addeyans would like to know how the Dallington 
section of the School is faring. 


We enjoy our school life over here very much, although we 
are apart from the activities of the main School. We realise that 
the Staff are doing their best to keep us in close contact with Holly- 
hurst, and we listen with interest to all the School news. We are 
grateful to the good people of Dallington who have offered us their 


hospitality, especially Lady Wrenbury, in whose house our school 
is held. 


Although we are separated from the main School, we are still 
one with you, and we will fight to the best of our ability for the 
honour of the School. 


THE CLUB. 


Thanks to the Rev. R. P. Richards and other local friends, 
Addeyans have been able to meet twice weekly at the recreation 
room of the Burwash Weald Conservative Club. Here, throughout 
the winter, we have been able to play billiards, table tennis, cards 
and a host of other games when feeling sportive, or to sit quietly 
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with the piles of magazines and picture papers so kindly sent down 
by the Librarian of Islington Public Library. Here, too, it was 
possible to spend the evening with one’s friends or to make closer 
acquaintance with the boys and girls of Burwash Common School. 
Library books loaned by the East Sussex C.C. were issued for home 
reading and were freely borrowed. It is therefore not surprising 
that with such amenities available the Club was much appreciated 
as a “* home from home ’’ by Addeyans living in Burwash Weald, 
while it was also often visited by others living further afield. 


A SUNSET IN SUSSEX. 


I climbed a Sussex hill to watch 

The sun’s last beams of rosy red, 
On cot and farm, and rolling downs, 
A glorious parting radiance shed. 


I turned my eyes where in the West 

The clouds, pink-tongued, grew rosier still, 
Until their beauty, fiery fleeced, 

The sky with glory seemed to fill. 


A harmony of sound I heard— 

A breeze which through the branches blew, 
And sleepy songs from birds above, 

As homeward to their nests they flew. 


I stood awhile, until the sun, 

Its splendour over, sank from sight ; 
I turned, and in the East beheld 
The silver glories of the night. 


R. BELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of ** The Addeyan.’’ 
Dear Sir, 


‘*1 am taking the liberty of writing to you.’’ That is the 
commencement which, after much consideration seems to strike 
the best note. Because my relationship with Addey and Stanhope 
is very distant. I am not a schoolmaster, not an old scholar—or a 
present one. I cannot even claim to be a parent. But I have a 
relationship. 
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I had had a long spell of the Blues. This, that, had gone wrong ; 
junior evacuees were returning ; evacuated schools becoming over- 
staffed ; children running wild in the streets of London; an 
obstinate parent withdrawing her children from their billet ; cases 
of unsympathetic foster-parents, of lack of foresight on some 
person’s part, of objections and queries. Problems of difficult 


youth, of unhappy youth—and of natural youth. And there was 
the War ! 


The Winter Number of The Addeyan broke in on it all. 
I chanced upon a copy; and having nothing better to do began 
to read. ‘* Having nothing better to do ’’ indeed ! 


This was no ordinary booklet! I read of hopes and fears, of 
team-work, co-operation ; of obstacles overcome, others still to 
be tackled; of sacrifice by Staff, residents and pupils alike ; 
impromptu this, make-shift that. Here was Life—real, un- 
mechanised Life—being discovered. ‘*A new Life,’’ °“*A new 
Experience ’’ tumbled over one another, forming an exotic stream 


of happy thoughts that almost banished from mind the reason for 
it all. 


There is a story-book atmosphere pervading the pages of this 
booklet ; a ‘* happy ever after ’’ expectancy which we onlookers 
and listeners hope will be realised when the last incident has been 
enacted. 


Here was no ordinary school; and my distant relationship 
with it became dearer than before. Their’s was a romance; they 
had converted the sinister word ‘* evacuation ”’ into ‘* exploration.’’ 
I was grateful to them: they had cured my Blues. 


It is impossible to express in mere words the thanks which one 
feels is due to you community of human beings. Perhaps, however, 
all those parents, friends, and others who have gained the same 
pleasure and enlightment from their copies of The Addeyan, will 
forgive me if, in effect, I speak on their behalf. Well done, Addey 
and Stanhope ! 

AJAX. 


[We did not know of the existence of our correspondent until we 
received his letter. After much search we traced the distant relation- 
ship he claims.—Ed.] 


ADDEY AND STANHOPE LODGE, No. 5501. 


Regular meetings of the Lodge were held in February and in 
March. At the March meeting, Mr. John Frederick Brown, Old 
Addeyan, was initiated. 


GIBBS AND SONS, PRINTERS, ORANGE STREET, CANTERBURY. 


r naAliane 


ADLEY aND STANHOPE SCHOOL, 
Hollyhurst, 
Burwash Common, 
Sussex. 


Zist June 1940 


To all foster-parents of Addeyans 


Dear Sir (Madam), 


You will by now have heard that this school, 
together with younger brothers and sisters attached to our party, 
is leaving Hollyhurst on Sunday morning, June 23rd. The time 
of assembly at Hollyhurst is 7.10 a.m. Arrangements, which 
your foster child will tell you, are being made to pick up a 
limited number of children from Stonegate, Burwash, Lichingham 
and Broad Oak, at earlier times. The group of children at 
Dallington will assemble at the new school at 7 o'clock. 


Will you kindly see that your foster child understands 
how to reach Hollyhurst at the time stated? 


Pupils should bring with them the following equipment: 
one suit-case containing necessary luggage; gas-mask; identity card; 
ration book. 


It will be appreciated if you will also supply them 
with food for lunch and tea on what will be a long journey. Fruit 
is desirable, but not drinks. 


Many children will have more belongings than can be 
got into one case. They should be helped to decide what are the 
most essential things, and to leave the others, parcelled up, at 
their billets until an address can be given for forwarding. The 
same applies to bicycles, except where the children will need them 
in order to reach Hollyhurst on the Sunday morning. 


The younger children particularly are not always very 
good at expressing their feelings: so may I say that I know they 
have enjoyed their time in Sussex and are grateful to you for open- 
your homes to them and for making them feel welcome. 


I would like to add a personal note of thanks. 
Since my school has been at Hollyhurst we have been privileged to 
have, not only the co-operation, but in many cases also the friend- 
ship, of local residents, billeting officers, foster-parents, etc. 
It is impossible for me to come in person to say good-bye to so 
many friends; but I hope you will understand that I am indeed grate- 
ful for all that has been done, and that I look forward to a future 
in which I may be able to revisit the neighbourhood and renew some 
of these friendships under happier conditions. 


Yours very truly, 
B. A. HOWARD, 


Head Master 
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THE EFFECT OF EVACUATTON ON A HBRTFORDSHIRE TOWN. 


in this town there are now over 750 evecuees , though at the start ther 
were aprroeching 850. Many have returned to London and others have moved 
further out in the country to join their own schools or to be grouped 
more satisfactorily. This, though some what depleted is still a very 
large bodv to care for in an country comrunity, inflicting responsib- 
ilities on not only house-holder but officia] and teacher and déotos 
alike, 

Therndifficulties in any case would have beén hard to overcome but other 
things have conspired to make the situation more difficult. Cases of 
scarlet fever and mumps have broken out and two-suspeess diptheria 
suspects had tobe sent off to hospital. The house thet had been fétted 
“ up to bate some of the children had at once tobe turned into an 

LF, isolation: camp, things went wrong. But these qpeet difftcuittes were 
aS added to by the fact that more were billeted in this area than had been 
Y exnected,. Thenareas from which the children Cae, sent no officials: 

to help discuss th’e problems with the local officials--although some 
of ther came to visit the children and teachers. Surely , said the 
haressed officials, theye have some feelingof responsibility for these 


children from their boroughs? 


Not oly the officials felt this resentment 


told Ukot hay Wear ' 


at the start had been, compjelled to rtake children, then who had been 


told that there was no compulsion and who at the end were forced , what- 


but the hoese-holders who 


-ever their feelings or capacity, to take tired and unhappy little 


children intot heir hmses, "2 #% "ght. 
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must be an accompaniment of a defined ground plan. 


ite 
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The schools had their complaints here as elsewhere in Britain , they 


had to make way for other school-children and chop their teaching 


schedule in half. This alone could have been borne but it did nét stop 


there. The so-called cooperation betweenthe helpers,and the incomihgz- 
groups of teachers and the local authorities was not clearly défined 
by the government. Iniative in a given dituation is excellent but it 
This was notin 


people 
existance and how could things run smoothly? Some local autkerstbtes in 


desrair term the whole sbthheme a wash-sout , an insolvable problem. They 
sav that things will not seitle down , the problems that have arisen 
will not now solve themselves with time ,for the difficulties are ones 
which are wna in most cases unsolvabléey--at this point. Beside the 
lack of cooperation and thought-eut plan,they say there is no reconcil- 
fation of the facts that the house-holders who have taken in children 
have now no privacy and life of their own, thmt the parents are jealous 
of the often superior comforts that their children can be offered or 
the afraid that they will ‘grow away ' from them through absence , or 
yet criticise the way the children are being treated. In the words of 
ome person,parents never feel that anyone but themselves can look after 
their own children-nor tit UE pekon14 have the right to do soe 

Others say that if only the ‘voluntary  eveten had been used this would 
never have arisen 3; others say that people will all be renonciled once 
the actual bombing stabts : again others say that given the cooperation 
between the different groups?both city and Country, between parent and 


foster-parent , between teachers and helvers with the rest , then the. 


whole scheme will work out smoothly. But at the moment all are agreed that} 
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SOMETH TNG MUST BE DONE in these various ways, and in most cases the 
feeling is that it must be done by the Bovernment itself as the supreme 
authority over bonough,county council, education, and house-holder,. The 
ordinary vneopvle of England whether in town ar country are on the whole 
just and kind-hearted but thete-effe-v' when evan their honest efforts 
are beset with difficulty after difficulty , grumbling,welling resentment 
and disnair will ensue, Rischts and pri¥ileges of house-holder and of 
parent, of evaceuc,anmed teacher,and helper must be defined as that---ef 


mush the | 
responsibility of the reception and evacuated areas.in general ,. Then 


| 
: 
he 


a sthheme must be worked out for supplying in the various areas some form |_ 
of Gomrunity Centre where harressed house-holders can secure help, 

where parents cam seek rétresrwent when visiting their children , 

where laundrv can be taken (for the foster-parents have enough on their 


hands) where a doctor can be found and where all the monor,but none the 


less imvortant 'RUBS! can be made made right again. This too must come 
ue 
through the intative @nd aid of the government s+ who brought the 


evacuation sbhheme into force. Otherwise the scheme is bound to fail, 


and this very shortly. 
These are the plain and unvarnished facts that were to be seen in thes | 
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THESE THINGS HAVE HAPPENED IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


The rother. who came down in furs and rich clothes to see her child who 
Was billeted in a cottage¢¥*-and who complained of having no tea, 
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The mother who wished to see her child once a week and who was told 
by the house-holder that she could come only once a month or take te 


child away. The woman took her child away at once, 
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The case of the woman who refused to have her two evacuees any longer 


am they were so dirty. When t hey were moved elsewhere , the person who 

by the state of their feet alone that they could not 
washed them found tkhat-they-khad-net-beon-wasked-white-tn-thoe-bittet,. 
hardly have heen 


ereoperay washed in the fortnight tkeey since they had left London. 
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The voung wife whe on the first sunday , was confronted with 17 people 


who had come tosee one child, and who exvected tea, 
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The two boys who were billeted in one place where they were happy, but 


who through unavoidable circumstances , were forced to move to another 


place. When they arrived there they were crying , the people who received 


them were hurt and resentful. Noones fault but a bad beginning. 
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, THINGS HAVE HAPPPENED IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


The very nice sisters who took two childben in their house which 
was filled with nice oid furniture, On the first day they put their 
feet on the rungs of the chairs during a game of cards --and crack - 


young London bloo& had beentoo much for the chairs of three generations 


THe ladies were resigned but not pnleased, 
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The case cof the young evacuee who went shopping with her foster-mother 


and waen they returned and the woman was checking her list she found 
several théngs there that she hadn(t ordered . How odd she said. Oh 
that's all right replied the young evacuee , you'll never, want Mother 
while I am with you,! The child had added these things herself. 
IHEHEHEEHMMIEEHHEEEEESHIMEELHEMMESEEHEEE IEEE ES HEEEEISHHEeateeeteaeseaaese seas 
The little coloured child that none one wanted se , and billet after 
billet refused. At last the kind-hearted wife of the local warden, 
though her house was filled to oeverfelowing said that she couldn't 
bear to see such stupidity and took in the child. When she undressedthe 
little dark baby she found a piece of paper pinned to the childs 
underclothes . In the paver was a fifty pound note, and on it was written 


' To the kind woman who undresses my child tonight. ' THe Money was 


4 , 
banked the next iday in the childs name, and the child stayed in this 


| house@e 
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The chi'dren to wh om three elderly adies had become deeply attached 


were moved on to a father district. When they bid the children gzood- 


bye, the children wept at leaving theib new home in which they had settled 


so hapvilve And all this chopping and changing at the age of 4 and . ae oe 
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THESE THINGS HAVE HAPPENED IN HERTFORDSHIRE 
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— aeatirs--- wth the swabs to follow, And some,were positives 


Two little refugees were billeted upon a very kind-hearted couple who 
children 
did al’ they could to make the children happy. They had escaped from 
Germany but recently,with their mother and father who were now in 
London venniless . Their father had been in the Dauchau camp. Befote 
milethéts the man had been a leather-worker , and some few samples of 
of Germany 

his work were.all thatthey could bring outagwith them. Among these was 
an exquisitely made portfolio . On the parents second visit to their 
children they presented this, as their only means of thanking the 
peon'e who had treated theétry bvhildren-as-teeiz-own.ewith such kindness, 
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The mother who wrote a post card to her evacuated child, sending it 
from Brighton with these words:' Am here on holiday, hope th&t you are 


all right.'. . 


, 


The two refugee boys in their teens, who were billeted in a small housé.s 
At about nine-thirty the house-holders said they were going to bede 

The boys replied that that was all right,ethey would see tht the lights 
were nut out . They wantedto play a little game ogf cards before going 


to bed, 
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evacuated 
The children suspected of diptheria who had been  sert=sewerte--tieir 
te sid 


THESE THINGS HAVE H'\PPENED IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


Little chap aged five trying to carry kthe bundles of his taller but 


© 


younger sister: because one rust always help the young ones. 
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The twins aved six, who though fierce with each other , refused to be 
varted. They had an elder brother and sister but what mattered was 


that they were together, 
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The child who liked milk out of a tin best and thought that ina 


bettle tasted ‘queer’. 
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The child that asied for butter like Mum gives us,not this stuff (wanted 


marge). 
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The evacuees who asked the farmer if he had any apples: 'if you 'll tell 


us where they are Mister, we'll pick 'em,! 
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THESE THINGS HAVE HAPPENED IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


On return from a visit to a local house where the children were 
shown the apple-orchards, Hot-heuses¢ and at the end presented with a 
sweet, an annle,and 4 grare each ; a small boy asked the teacher 


wistful’ly: ' I suprose you don't know any other kind ladies to take 


Man heard to declare that he collected all his wind-falls for the 


evacuees, when asked why only for the evacuees , he replied that all 


the country children knew where to find the best apples, and scorned his 
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® 
The children who in order to be taught to sit up at table were taught 
this 
the gare of 'Elbows Off',whtek they soon found a great subject of 


amusement as the house-holders were often ‘caught out ' themselves. 


The small child who in a farilv of ten was seen to get up in the midile 
of a meal to ask for a RNS PrRARH A, £8 a Kurt vbice. When asked why he 
wanted one , he replied that he li'ed tam for they were new to him : 


and he wished they hadn't been forgotten, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


HAPPENED IN 


THESE THINGS HAVE 


| 
his child home because hé was 
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: The irate father who wanted to take 
\\ 'being taught fancy manners and would 
\ 


not be the same when he returned 
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eernsve andEvacuation 


The Bateeman -like poster tat in up in one A.R.P-. 
centre of the '!' Mother who was satisfied.'' The surrounding officials 


are in attitudes of amagement and survprise,. 


Just after a load of evacuees had descende from their bus one day after 
the out-break of war, the local sirens sounded. With great presence of 


mind one of the welcoming committee told them that it was but a practice 
Game to : 


and thev must'nt be alarred. Fortunately th&s real warning 


nothinge 


One child was billeted on some people for the night , the next 


morning when the officer came for her , it was found tat the 
people had darned all her clothes and added some new onese 
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Organisation - General, 
Hertfirds ire. Summary 6f the town, 

In this town,t:ere are now over 750 evacuees, though at the start 
there were approa hing 830. Many have returned to London and oth 
‘others have moved further out in the country to on their 

own schools or to be grouped more satisfactorily. This, though 
somewhat depleted is still a very larwze body to care for ina 
co:ntry community,inflicing responsibilities on not only 
householder but official and teacher and doctor alike, 

The difficulties in any case would have been hard to overcome 
but other thines have conspired to make the si uation more diffi- 
calt. Cases of scar;et fever and mumps tiave broken out and 2 
diptheria suspects had to be sent off to hospital. The house 
that had been fitted up to take some of the children had at once 
to be turned into an isolation camp, things went wrong. But these 
difficulties were added to by the fact t at more were billetted 
in this area than had been expected, Then areas from w':ich the 
children came sent no official to help discuss the problems with 
the local officials - although some of them came to visit the 
childrenand teachers, Surely, said the harrassei officials , they 
have some feeling of responsibility,for these chiliren from thei 
boroug s ? | ¢ 
Not oniy the o.ficials felt this rese tment, but t e householder: 
who at the start had been told that they were to ta e children, 
then who had beentold that there was no co pulsion and who at 
the end were forced, whatever their feelin::s or capacity, to 
take tired and unha ».y litte children into their .ouses late at 
night. 

The schools nad their com plaints here,as elsewhere in Britain, 
the; had to make way for other school children and cnop their 
teaching schedule in half.,This al ne could ave been borne put 1 
did not stop there. The so called cooperation between the helper 
the inconing groups of teachers, and the local authorities was 
not clearly defined by the Govt. Initiative in a given situation 
is excellent but it must be an a:companiment of a de fined groun 
plan. T’' is was not in existence and how could things run smooth), 
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(over 'phone) 


Mothers with’ children who want the Government to evacuate 


them can only go from the County of London and the Boroughs 
of Nast and West Hame 


All schoolchildren who want to be evacuated by the Government; 
211 mothers plus children who have a private address to go to 
and require billeting and travel vouchers, can do so from the 
following areass 


County of London 
Bast and West Ham 
ssex: Barking, Chingford, Dagenham, Ilford, 
Leyton, Wathamstow, Wanstead, ‘“Joodford, 
Hornchurch, Thurrack, Waltham Holy Cross. 
° Kents: Bexley, Chatham, Dartford, Hrith, Gillingham, 
Gravesend, Rochester, Crayford, Netlect, 
Gheerness, Swanscombe, Rural District of 
Shevpey . 
liddlesex: Acton, Brentford, Chiswick, lialing, 
- Tidmonton, Hornsey, Tottenham, Wilkiesden, 
Yood Green, iinfielde 
Surrey: Croydon, Barnes, lfitcham, imbledon, 
Merton and Mordene 


Anyone in these areas can get a billeting allowance by 
aovlying to the local authorities in their area. lieke a 
nerson leaving Acton for Oxford, must apvly to the local 
authorities in Acton, Position as regards peovte already 
evacuated who wish to claim this allowance seems to be 
obscure, but avnvapantily they are advised to apply back to 
their local authorities. 


This scheme includes: 
Women plus children 


ixpectant women 
Old, aged, infirm, etc, 
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Mothers wont help. 

Dobcross Oldhan, 

Motser of eight children received with all family,spoit up into 
three. Mother and 2 children at onehouse and the other 6 
children in 2 parties next to one another at fairly weel to do 
houses, Children ill clothed as understandable from size of fa 
family. These children had HE¥&¥ over £10 spent on them by the 
hosts at these houses so that they co 1d go out with the rest 
of the family at their new home ad not feel out of place, 

When the next week came alomg,the mother had been to the biletgir 
officer and asked him if it would be alright if she rented a 
house (2 rooms actually) and had all her children with her, 

She would be able to keep ‘hem on the billeting money (assuming 
of course that tiie money was due to her ) 
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oviiaihiiiiedt General, — 
Female school teacher, Bedford, 21. 
Nov 6th, 


oeee 39O far the organisation had been perfect. But the scene 
which ensued was more akin to a cattle or slave market than 
anything else. The prospective foster mothers who should 
not auave been allowed on the field at all, just invaded us 
and walked about the field pic ing out what they considered 
to be the most presentable specimens and then harrassed the 
poor billetting officers for the registration slips which 
were essential if they were to get the necessary cash for food 
and lodging from the government. Thus it was some hours before 
the children were all disposed of and those that felt that they 
were going to get left behind were dissolved in tears and we 
had'nt the slightest where the majority of them were, 
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Some local people in despair termed the whole scheme a wash-out, © 
an insolvable problem, They saw that things will not settle down, — 
the problems that have arisen will not now solve themselves with 
time, for the difficulties are ones which are in most cases 
unsolvable - at this point, Beside the ack of cooperation and 
thoughout plan they say there is no reconciliation of the fact 
that the householders who have taken in chidlren have now no 
privacy and life of their dwn , tat the parents are jealous 
of the often superior comfért that their children can be offered — 
or are afraid that they will “grow away" fromthem thnugh 
absence, or yet criticise the way children are being treated, 
In the words of one person, parents never feel that anyone but 
themselves can look after their own children = nor that,others 

should have the right to do so, Others say that if only the v 
voluntary had been used this would never have arisen ; others 
say that people will all be reconciled once the actual bombing 
starts; again others say that given the cooperation between 
the diffrent groups both city and country,between parent and 
foster parent, between teachers and helpers with tne r st, then 
t.e whole scheme will work out smoothly. HHZXAXX 


Organisation- General, 


Oct 29th. Herts. Man aged 50. 


"The teachers have not helped at all and as for the helpers~ 
when my wife heard what most of them were like she cancelled 
her demand for one. There should be a ruling on the suject. 
No one knows what a helpers job is. The Gov. has never defined it. * 


Organi sation Gneral. 


Man.590. Herts. 


Besides all the misfits one of the difficulties is the position of thd 


helpers, That is ZHK a situation that should be remedied. In some 
houses they go out in the morning without even making their beds. 


Others seem to think that they hve come down here for a holiday, 


not to help. The state has'nt defined their position which maked it 
very difficult for us down here. The tcaxhers that have been sent down 
should have more to do with the children outside scgoolhdurs. After all, 
most of them have BERK less to do now than they have had to do in 
et ag in oF 7 + — © school ye “I the fhe gor of 
mor 
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Organisation ---Eauc ation, \ 
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Farmer 49.Wigton. 


: 


We are in a reception area, One of my boys attends the granmar 
school which has to work on the double s ift, Result,I have to 
pay tie full expenses of this boy's education and he is only 
receiving half of it. As I have to pay travelling expenses for 
24 miles per day and meals from home I think this is a bit 
thick,especially as there are public buildings in the small town 


where the school is situated that are empty and could,we think, 
easily be mad availiable, 
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Organisation --ESMMRHAXIXRSEAINEX Religious, 
TIMSAXAEL IRIS YX MAE XAHAY 

M.22, student.Prestwick, Ayrshire, 

Then another difficulty arose over religion, R.C. children we e 
being billetted in Portestant homes and vice versa, The result 
was very much criticism of the R © Lord Provosr who was res- 
ponsible for sending an R.C. school into a strongly Portestant 
district. At least one case existed where a Protestant minister 
had 2 R.C. children biletted on him. When they said they wuld 
have to get up early for Mass he ref used to allow them saying 
that if his house was good enough for them they would have to 
attend his Church, 

I have heard of a dogen cases at least where Protestant hosts 
refuse to allow young children to get up early ani go out 
without breakfast to Mass.,Older ones were told they could if they 
wanted. 
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Organisation -- Gommnial’ Sheaing. 

Extract from West Herts and Watford Observer. Oct 27th. 

The Deputy Chief Billetting Officer re orted that one of the 
present porblems to be considered was the connunal feeding of 
evacuated children at midday, The effect of this coxmunal 
feeding of evacuated school chidlren was that they would be able 
to have a hot meal at midday at the respective schools,and 
therefore wo ld be of no trouble to the householders for the 
major part of the day. Resolved to reccomend that enquiry be 
made of the proper officer of the County Council to assertain 
if ithe County Council will take action with regard to the 


communal feeding of evacuated school chidlren at their schools, © 
(Civil Defence Emergency Comnittee) 
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Organisation -- Acéomodation, 
From Hickey's columi., Nov 6th, 
‘At one place on the Last coast (surrounded by anti-aircraft 
guns t) 700 children, gre still living in unheated hute which 
their teachers would/be habitable after Oct.15th, 


Children, Dirty habits and vermin, 
From Gertrude's re ort, 


) 2William was sent back from’hester because of enuresis," 

(M ther 34,Pather fireman;5 <cids.) 

"Two eldest children with enuresis and hostess all the time 
telling her to take them away. , 


One of the youngest children also wet the bed so the hostess was 
cross with him," 


(Mother 28,father boiler maker, 5kids) 


Dirt, vermin, 

Student,male 22 Ayrshire, 
Probably one of the greatest difficulties arising between hosts — 
and evacuees was the health of the evasuees, Children whose 
bodies,clothes and hair were infested with vermin certainly 
cuased very much ill feeling about evacuees, In the neighbour- 


ing large town about 2000 children arrived on the 31 August and 
about 50# were verminous. 
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Orhanisagion General, 
Man teacher,22 St Albans, 


Nov 6th, 


We have no stock beyond reams of paper which is generally reserved 
for ulterior purposes, Fortnight ago, the slow combustion boiler 
cracked ; last week a new one was installed, This morning the 
cisterns boiled over and the waste pipe syphoned back and flooded 
the lobby. Furthermore it rains like stink and I got"wet through 
to my knickers"( verbatim report of child aged 6), 0 e teacher 
with a cold in his stomach had to take a seat in the children's 
leth 1 chamber wit his umbrella up —- there being no other 
convenience, The girl teachers always go out in 38 - taking it 

in turn to stand on guard. 

My class ranges in age from 4% to 7. Let us study the sovial 
difference caused by evacuation, I am billetted a good 30 mins, 
away from any other of my staff, St Alban's is 3 miles away. 

The bus service,once an hour, runs no later than 8.30 p.m. Thus 
you can go to the pictures but you must walk home,.....No air 
raid shelters,A.R.P truly rural, 


SRS ns Education Arrangements, 
Letter to the New Statesman, Oct.28th, 
sir | 
In your leading article you say “children in the reception 
areas are still getting, at the most favéurable, much less 
than half an education ", This, lixe nost sweeping statements 
is demonstrably untrue, 

Some 230 girls of the Ealing County Secon ary School 
evacuated to this town ,are having normal lessons at the High 
School on five and a half days in each fortnight. The other. 

5 working days are spent in the British Legion Hall where the 
giris have lessons and private study, On these days they are 
also taken in relays to the playing fields for hockey and other 
games, They are thus occupied in strictly educational pursuits 
for ten and a half days as against the ten days which consitute 
the normal working fortnight. This fan scarcely be called * 
much less than half an education", ) 

Our problems have been simplified by the sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the headmistress, Governors and staff of the 
High Wycombe high sc ool and I am aware that many schools have 
not yet been able to arrange such extensive facilities for their) 
pupils,but I t:ink that yur comment does less than justice to the 
initiative of the thousands who are working very hard to 
keep education alive in spite of confusion in high places, 


(schoolmistress High Wycombe Bucks) 
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com aints v Hosts, 

Taunton Somerset, 

One woman told me she was made comfortable but after breakfast 
she and the family were sent out with sandwiches and not allowed 
to return till late in the evening, 


Evacuee mothers 


S cial life 


Brighton, "This is the most frequent grouse of all ‘I have 
to walk the streets between nine and one pm and 2-6 pm, as my 
landlady doesn t want me in.* By dozens of adult evacuees. In 
the casc of  ;régnant mothers it is a ver'table scandal.™ 

Two children, aged 13 and 6 afraid to go in 
be 6 o'clock, they have tea at 6, have to go to bed in dark at 
» 30. 


oy a 
Evacuee mothers, 


ZiZxneaizu.,Wgnt help 
| Pp. LO 


Many mothers and children have gone back, One thing is 
- the mother has not enough occupation, One who has stayed says 
she can never stir out without her child, The lady she stays 
with won't be responsible for looking after it. One reason is 
that an evacuee mother at a m other place went out mdlieft her 
child in the care of the hostess and st@wed rather long —- it 
was “iscovered she had been to the pub, (Housewife, Burnley) 


Female, 60, Redhill, @ndependent means, "These women 
have no dea of saying thank you, They take everything as a 


right, just as if they were paying to be waited upon. They are 
very familiar," 
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Complaints v.Hosts, 
Glasgow, 


From an upper middle class mother GATHRSWEXTHRX discussing her 


action in bringing her children home ,"Yes 
children home, J (male 6) slept on a low-c 
on the floor.I would'nt allow that in wint 
never allowed the use of any of the oublic 
confined to the kitchen with the maid, On 


fend for herself and was left entirely alo 


I had to bring the 
amp bed ad was often 
er, B (female 14) was 

rooms but was 

Sundays she had to 


ws gf 
4h~- 
> * s 


Evauees mothers vent help. 
Dobcross,Oldham, 


Mother and child came to stay with school teacher ,. His wife 
Yitted them up and made them comfortable,even though some two 
months previous she underwent an operation and had not fully 
recovered, On the first few days things went on alright and 
the teacher became cuite attached to the child,. The mother 
never attempted to help in the house,though they at first put 
this down to reticnece, As the second week went on thev tact- 
fully sug ested that as Mrs K was not too stromg ,a little 
assistance would be welcome with the extra work, She did not 
even make her own bed other than shake it at night so Mr K, 

as she did not take the hint,told her quite nicely that ne did 
not want her to run the house but just not overburden his wife, 
The woman did not respond but acte’ in the opvosite way. and 


started to stay in bed in the morning till about 11 a.m, The 


teacher conplaine to the billeting officer with the result that 
she was moved, 


Class, 


Extract from ‘Other People's Opinions!, Daily Express, 
End of October, 


"It is a crime that 


these children should be living in such cone 
litions of filth and want.....(A peer,having just discovered it, 
writing to the pavcers,) 


Organisation — General, 
female school teacher, Bedford, 21, 
Nov 6th, 


eeee 0O far the organisation had been perfect. But the scene 
which ensued was more akin to a cattle or slave market than 
anything else, The prospective foster mothers who should 
not ‘aave been allowed on the field at all, just invaded us 
and walked about the field piccing out what they considered 
to be the most presentable specimens and then harrassed the 
poor billetting officers for the registration slips which 
were essential if they were to get the necessary cash for food 
and lodging from the government. Thus it was some hours before 
the children were all disposed of and those that felt that they 
were going to get left behind were dissolved in tears and we 
had'nt the slightest\ where the majority of them were, 


Complaints v.Hosts, 

Ruislip Mddx, 

Nov 6th, 

Girl 13 (J.H.) quiet da&sposition, Fostess did'nt want her. 
When it suited her she sent her to bed or to roam the streets, 

Mother coming to visit her (on receiving letter from her about 

her unhappiness) had to search town for three quarters of an 
hour to find her, Brought her home, 

Two girls (9 and 10,P and M.K.) moved from one billet toa 
second one, Peo le only in house for few months and absolutely 

unable re.cost to keep children - and very pvorobably barely able 
to keep themselves, Put into settee (not big enough for one 
of them)V.cold in bed and allowei into the hosts's bed in 

the morning when tney complained of cold. Contracted bugs 

(definitely not of gheir own) Brought home, 
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Parents. Money difficulties, 


. ) ‘a 
Mrom “ertrude s revort, 


The obligation recently impo sed on vnarents to cortribute towards 
t Nn > r) ; 7] q ‘ ? > + oO } mY § iA - } T ; Tt : y 2" | 4 cr + q 4 Try’ > 
neir children's maintenance,makes it interesting to dicvover 
whether and to what extent,evacuation was considered ,at the tim 
of the enquiry to have benefitte’ the family budcet,,. 
Total § 
be bt r’ Occ. Po: ay ay + iy , . 
9 loy ed ; i 
7A of, a Sf, 
j° /? /? {* 
Made no difference to budget. 18 57 49 69 24060 (3S 
Made worse off 2 3 5 6 IS is ee 
Made better off T 26 12 2) 3 Q 29 1988 
2{ Loo 7” . U0 43 Loo 114,10§ 
Quotes on this. On pages 15 and 16, 


Evacuated chil’ren, 

Gateshead evacuees in country -oldish boys, 
"What'll vou have for breakfast ?" 

"bacon and eggs." 

"And what'l1l you have ?" 

"Bacon and egyvs," 

"That's not what you get at home,though,is it ?" 


"No but me mother said we better say we'll have that ‘cos you're 


gettin' bloody well paid fer feedin' us," 


They also asked for beer for supper and got it, 


Complaints v.Hosts, 

Wootton Bassett, 

I heard of a woman who has four children of her own anda took 
in 4 evacuees, She did this by getting her own children to 
tell the evacuee children to ask to be shifted, It is her 

boast that she has been able to buy herself a new set of 
false teeth with the proceeds, When one of them left she went 
on drawing the money and so now she has to pay off her debt to 
the Council by keeping a child free, Presumably the kid will 
starve, Note that in this billett no hot meals are served 


and that there are 2 bedrooms for the whole issue, 


Parents, ( 


‘ 


From Gertrude's revort, 


Half of the mothers wnose children are away hed and 


serious diffi 


if more than one child 
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H 1if ‘ieulties with 


No difficulties 


"Mother savs the Jka hz 
away in and they ere 

clothing check for her, 
her,' (Mother 5 0, father 


'Borrowed to buy 
need of boots, (Mother 
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'She had his clothes fully 
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already split one o! 
Be yp pegy pair last 
thes and said 

new what to do, 

wig and let 7 

"ss So very wor: 

wash ned regularly, 
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everyt ing, 
Vother 32 ; 


,»ynusband and 
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culty in providing the 
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week. 
: nuit 
would 
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oney di ficulties.) 


still have 


1ecessary clothes,especially 


is evacuated, 
1 or 2 @,. evac 2 or more evac, 
dh of 
clothing pa 32 47 52 
othing 32 68 44 A8 
a 10C 91 100 
13 no clothes other than those she went 


Ct very good, 
he has no cl 
ship' 


107 Is going to try to get 

S thes at home she can send 
r s firmman,1 child) 

clothes, 
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Pumps are worn out an@ in urgent 
father unemployed,7 children) 


prepared before soing away. Ne has 
vairs of trousers but she took him 
Hostess asked about the washing of 
not do his jerseys, R d@es not 
be far too expensive to buy 2 more 
tess send her 2? each week to be washed, 
as to whether his vest and pants will 
ier 34,father Overseer in Fen works, 
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Letters from Parents of evacuees, (Momey diff) 
from schoolmistress Brighton, 

'My man earns £2.8 a week, The rent,rates and clubs come to a &] 
He sends me (the mother is evacuated)with a two year old boy) 2 
£1 a week for all expenses,keeping 8/- a week for himself, I 
have had to pay 8/- this week for the resoling of my 2 eldest 
children s boots who have gone away with their school, I cant 
live on 12/=,' (mother age 35) 

'T cant afford to have my boys boots soled, My husband are on 
UAB.We get 12/—] for the two of us for food, We have gone without 
food to pay 3/6 for Willie's boots. ‘(mother age 30) 

'T have been asked to send Connie a new coat, I sent her 


down 
with a good coat -—her landlady asks me to send her a Sunday 
coat = I cant do it. I'll have to bring her home," 

(mother aged 25) 


Mothers wont help. 

Dobcross Oldham, 

Mother of eight children received with all family,spoit up into 
three, Mother and 2 children at onehouse and the other 6 | 
children in 2 parties next to one another at fairly weel to do | 
houses, Children ill clothed as understandable from size of fa 
family. These children had HE¥&E over £10 spent on them by the 
hosts at these houses so that they could go out with the rest 

of the family at their new home aid not feel out of place, 

When the next week came alomg,the mother had been to the bilet#ing 
officer and asked him if it would be alright if she rented a 
house (2 rooms actually) and had all her children with her, 

She would be able to keep them on the billeting money (assuming 
of course that the money was due to her ) 
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M VeM.D. OCT 27 
45=- 55 Herts. 
C 


The scheme was not planned out from the start. It was bound to be a 
failure. All they thoughtof was to get them out as quickly as possible- 
--even that was overrated,we could get them back in better order, By 
mistske we got more than our fair share of them. Lots of people were 
forced to have ohi dren at the la st morent,people who were against 
having them, them of course others had them just because they couldn't 
refuse if neighbours wore ‘Abdus their bit..Not the kind of thing that 
makes for a good start. It won't get anv better either, only worse. 


The first few weeks weren't too bad everyone felt virtuous , and the 


bs 


weather was rarvellous. Not the weather is too bad for the children to 


get out much , and the heroism is fading. 


17) VeV¥.D. OCT. 29 
530-35 Herts 
¢ wife of vublican 


There are bound tobe diffic:lties as far as I can see . There is no 
getting away from thefact that peoples privacy hase been intruded upon 
ahd that won't be easily tolerated in Fngland . On the other side the 
parents will never believe that their children are being treated well 
bv others --or at least not as well as bv themselves, That is bound to 
incur resentment. Then sore of the mothers one must realise , have 


never had any oprortunity in life of learning 'nicities' , this is 


incorprensible to the higher class citizen, I don't seé@ any solution. 


M | VeMeD. OCT. 29 
45-55 
D 
The teachers havn't helped at all and as for the telpers-- When my 
wife heard what mostof them were like she cancelled her demrandfof¥Y one. 
\ ‘There should be a ruling on the subject. Noone knows what a helpers 


| fob is. The government has neve defined it. 
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si tea | November 1939 
ts suthérilanc Avenue 


“We 9 : ; 
Eracurre ON STORY. 

’ Travelling up to London on the night train from Bath I spoke with 

\ 


a Yothan who had just been visiting her evacuated child - a little girl 

of 8 years old. She had been evacuated fwnth two or three hundred other 
ehildren from her sehool in Shepherd's Sush at the outbreak of war. fhe 
was billted, first of all, along with amother little girl, with a woman 


who took no notice of the children after having given them a cup of tea 


and a piece of bread and butter for breakfast. So they spent a day or two 
sitting on the doorstep, as the weather was fine. It was then discovered, 
the mother continued, that her ehild shov!d have sone to another Woman whko 


had been making enyuirves about her at the billeting headuuarters. This 
seconc nome appeared Satisiactory in every Wzy - Was in fact suprelor, in 
every material sense, to the home the ehild was used to. - Moreover, the 
child sould go to sehool each day. She was very well, and had grawn so much 
that her mother hardly recognised her. 

But the majority of the children from this Shepherd's Bush sehool 
had been fetcehd baek to London by their parents, and his little girl Was 
wondering why she wasn't wanted back home as well. 

The mother was worried. "I tell her" she said “that she ean come 
hom when hir, Chamberlain says it's safe . You must stuy here till Mr. CHamber- 
lsin says you ¢an come home I tell her. ~SBut I can see she's puzzling over it 
in her little mind. She can't understand it now the other ehildren have come 
back. She thilks we don't want her at home. any longer. She's too young to 
understand the war. Besides is it going to make her any happier to: think that 
her mum and dad and her brothers am sisters are going to be bombed. Wo; 1 
don't think it's right. Last war I had all my babies and when there was air- 
raids I ‘ad ‘em all in bed with me and I said if one-on us oes we all go. 


An' I feel the same this time. Il lost my four brothers in the last war and * 
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EVACUATION STORY - p.2 


S. Sehofield | 
159 Sutherlard avenue, 


4 


sot a boy mow out in Uhina. 
thank you. 


to my family 1 says if I'm in the ‘ouse alone 
I'm*going into my eoal-cellar. 
you're ‘it wherever you are. Ay 


Dad'll say I'm soft. Leave the kid there, ‘e says. 


at tome." 


OBS: 


NO 


They're full of 


What's happened to the chi 


Deal better 


rin ' ft: 
mo yv 


Anderson 


come 


"Why they're just running about the streets. 


An& they've got rood air raid 


November 1939 


aigT raid 


baek? 


the 


shelter ther 


into a ‘opsital, not ah&t it's used yet, mind you./ Greta 


schooling now, of course. 
‘em go an! live with 
‘ave ‘em at ‘ome they run about 
It'd be easier to see 
‘er puzzling and worrying 


from ‘er own mum and dad." 


This Woman is the wife of a plate-layer, earnings ic. Os. lid. 
paxzSzx couldn't get on if it wereHi't for the older children earning, 


It is only possible for them to visit Greta because of concessions on 


Way S- 


Bath. 


Vv OU Wii 


streets 


little é@ead as 


it eomes to somethins 


and Lik 


when zou !' ve 


kikiett - and' I've lost two, 


Fortunately the husband works on the G.W.R., whi 


-~< 
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Complaints v.Hosts, 
Redhill Surrey, 


One woman said "I feel such an intruder : I kno they dont really 
like me in the house,but what can I do ?% cant be out all day," 


% 


One woman was very upset because the hostess asked her to keep 
the kitchen door shut when the husband came down for the day, 
as she could'nt bear the smell of tobacco smoke in the house, 
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Complaints v Hosts . 
Brighton, 


This is the most frequent g ouse of all. ‘I have to walk the 
streets from 9 = 1 and from 2 -6 p.m. as my landlady does'nt 
want me in,' (this from dozens of evcuees) 

In the case of pregnant mothers it is a veritable scandal, 
This same school teacher adds 


' Mothers and babies : IZABRDXBHAABEZTHRZXwWEALZ KORE LRAT XGAAXGAZX 
THXtKeXHSUKBRZ I dont wonder 80% returned home, Billeting all 
wreng.Not wanted in the houses,washing the prime difficulty. 
Householders,very unsympathetic, No prams allowed unless they co 
could get them cown privately, Mothers lugging heavy babies all 


round the town,“ave to stop out of doors all day as they feel 
and know they are not wanted, 


Complaints v.Hosts. 
Glasgow. 


From an upper middle class mother GXHRS¥EXiHEX discussing her 
action in bringing her children home ,."Yes I had to bring the 
children home, J (male 6) slept on a low camp bed a d@ was often 
on the floor.I would'nt allow that in winter. B (female 14) was 
never allowed the use of any of the public rooms but was 

confined to the kitchen with the maid, On Sundays she had to 
fend for herself and was left entirely alone, 


Complaints v.Hosts,. and Class 

November, 

My sister has been evacuated to Windsor ,There are 3 girls 
billeted wn a couple with 1 child, Threes are too many.she has 
been turned out of the house once(and since returned)apvarently 
because the housenoider simply did not wish to be bothered 
with the evacuees, There was room in a poorer auarter,because 
many of the poorer children have gone home,hut the new billet 
was so repulsive that my sister (age 13) immediately wanted to 
go home,although she had been perfectly contented before, Seems 
most important to put evacuees in own class of family. Same 
thing is apparent in Canbridge., I know some girls from Bedford 
College who have be en evacuated here, While tre couple(childless) 
on whom they are billeted,give them sufficient attention,it is 
obvious that they resent having strangers thrust upon them,This 
makes for a strained atmosphere, The pure inhospita.vleness of 


some householders is a great difficulty, 


Compaints v.Hosts, 
From Gertrude's revort, 


"Boy wrote and asked to be brought home.Mother went to see him 
and brought him back, Said host had no soap or sugar in the 
house,Had done no washing for the boy. Boy had had hardly any . 

food and had to steal apples because he was hungry, Had to struggle 
for existence, Had one round of bread ad cup of tea for dinner — 
and tea, Very often could'nt get into house, Mother indignant 

at this treatment when host was getting 10/— per week to keep 

him and she at home had to feed and clothe him on 5/=, Host av 

very poor type of woman with 3 children of her own,The woman and 

her husband used to go out drinking and leave the children alone, 

Ration of food given to boy on arrival at Chester was taken from 
him and he never saw any of it.Woman only wanted evacuees for 

the money, Mother did'nt like the bgy being in Protestant home 4 

because host did'nt let him get up in time to go to Chapel, v 

(Mother 50,father dead,4 shi lareh) 


" Mother,Rose and Michael all staid with a young couple, M. 
said the host was very abrupt with her ahd the chil‘ren and | 
made then feel very uncomfortable, 
(Mother 34;father casual labourers;5 children) 


PBoy 4 and Mother, Mother and John returned because they were 
made to feel that they were "not wanted"”.They were staying in 
a large detached house jgiven a private sitting room and bedroom. | 
The household consisted of an old lady of 83,her son and 2 
servants. Apparently the old lady would suggest that the servants 
'did not like people in the kitchen',and she did not know what 

would happen when ‘fires were required! and various petty come 
plaints made mother feel unwanted, 


(mother 44;father bricklayer,4 children) 


. 
Parents. (\loney di ficulties, ) 


From Gertrude's report, of 
Half of the mothers whose children are away had and still haye 


serious difficuity in providing the necessary clothes,especially 
if more than one child is evacuated, 


L or 2c. wine 2 or more a 

Had difficulties with clothing 15 32 47 52 
No difficulties with clothing 32 68 pee 48 
47 100 91 100 


"Mother says the girl has no clothes other than those she went 


away in and they were not very good. Is going to try to get 
clothing check for her,She has no clothes at home she can send 
her,' (Mother 5 0,father ship's firmaman,l child) 


"Borrowed money to buy clothes, Pumps are worn out and in urgent 
need of boots.(Mother 32,father unemployed,7 children) 


‘She had his clothes fully prepared before going away. He has 
already split one of his 2 pairs of trousers but she took him 
another pair last week.Hostess asked about the washing of 
clothes and said she would not do his jerseys, Mrs.R dées not 
knew what to do. It would be far too expensive to buy 2 more 
jerseys and let the hostess send her 2 each week to be washed, 
She's also very worried as to whether his vest and pants will 


get washed regularly.' (mother 34,father Overseer in Pen works, 
2 children) 


‘Yes,she had to do things,she would never hawe thought of doing 
(pawnbroker).It was difficult to get him looking respectable with 


2 paurs of everyt ing. She has had no request for more clothing,' 
(Mother 32,husband and wife living apart,1l cild) 


Parents. 
From Gertrude's re ort, 


The following table indicates the attitude of the mothers when 


all the children are away and when some are left at home, 
All children Some away and 


away. Some at home, 

Unhappy..... 32 54 19 38 
Mixed feelings... 21 35 26 50 
Gai ed es 7 ll 6 ¥ 12 
60 100 51 100 


Some wome complain very much of loneliness, 


"Very lonely,I go about the house and pick up little things they 
used to play with and that makes me feel rather bad"She is by 
herself all day and has a crown-up daughter sleeping there at 

. night.She has very few friends in the district -'You know they're 
rather funny.’ Her daughter has joined one of the forces so will 
be leaving home soon, so she does not ‘now what she will do then. 
Her husband has to sleep at the SeamanSs Hom," 

(Mother 35-40,husband caretaker at Home belonging to Blder 
Dempster Line,@¥2 children) 


"Mother is missing her child very much, First few days of absen e 


were nearly unbearable, but feels more settled after having 
visited the child, Sggs he s being looked after by ‘a real 
understanding lady ' 


(Mother 40,father tailor,1l c .ild) 


"Well it would be just the same if he had died a normal death,” 
(Mother 35,father Overseer in Pen works,2 children) 


"She misses them all the time and thinks she'll send for them 
(t e fare is the only drawback). She saysit's a worry all the 
time and she's sorry she let them go," 

(Mother 40,father unesployed seafarer,8 chidlren) 


Good, 
Doc, 2. paged 13 and 14, 
Doc. 3. pages 7,8,9,10,11. 


Herts. Oct 27th, 


Me 35<40 Be 

The two little ones we were sent are perfect darlings and very 
well behaved, I think they are much better for the change,They 
have put on weight too.I usually try to bring them home some 
toys now that their @lothes are in order ,for they had none 


with them, 


Charwoman,about 38,Euston district. Clothes, 


'A woman wot's got two of my children says dont bother to buy 
them any vests,she's knitting them some,and neighbours of 
hers have given her a coat each for them,Then t':e husband 
wrote to us and said ‘e’'d let ‘is wife have a nizsht off a 


week to tae them to the pictures," 
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Those who werent evacuated, 


Doc, 3. pages 16,17,18,19,28, 


Romford, Nov 4th, 

Girl 14, 
She attends High school once a week for a whole morning,when she 
is given work for the rest of the week, 
Her motner (46) said. "I thought that when the schools did reopén 
if only on tiis homework system,my daughter would have some- 
thing to keep her bysy.She was getting so listless,you know, 
But no, She did the week s homework in one afternoon and was 
left as badly off as ever, 


Romford, Nov 4th, 
Girl.1l 

When war broke out,her elementary school closed down and did'nt 
reopen until this week.She had nothing to occupy her mind,at 
first,and her morale dropped lower and lower.She became moody 
and ill tempered and burst into tears on the slightest prov- 
ocation. To combat this,her father, a grocer,gave her a new 
interest : he euployed her at one penny an hour,to help him in 
his shop. She was of little use to him but he said “Better that 
she should actually impede me in my work and be occupied,than 
that she should become annervous wreck through idleness," 

This week arrangements were made by which all girls at the 
senior school collect their work in the B¥@HIHZ morning and 
return it for correction the next morning. In her case,it 
does'nt work too well, She sits at the table,pen in hand,and o 
opens a book,Then she remembers something she has'nt done.By 
the time she gets back from doing it some other distraction 


takes her attention.Last night she sat up till 9,30 finishing 
her work, She usually goes to bed at 8, 


if 


Parents, Money difficulties,» ™~ 

From Gertrude's report, 

The obligation recently impo sed on parents to contribute towards 

their children's naintenance,makes it interesting to dicvover 

whether and to what extent,evacuation was considered ,at the tim 
of the enquiry to have benefitte’ the family budget, 


Better Occ, Poorer 0O, UBPB ved Totals 
, 


- fr 3 

Made no difference to budget. 18 67 39 69 24 73 & 715 
Made worse off a 7 3 5 6 Ww lls 
Made better off 7 26 12 21 3 9 22 18 


27 Loo 54 100 33 Loo 114,101 


Quotes on this. On pages 15 and 16, 


Times Article October 29th, 

Those w o werent evacuated 

Article called, 

7507000 CHILDREN LEFT IN TOWNS 
Governnent to deal with Problem, 


The problem of the town children who have not been evacuated,and 
for whom at present no educational facilities are provided,is to 
be tackled by the Government,iarl de ia Warr,President of the 
Board of Education,stated yesterday, 
Referring to those left behind he continued: 
"we cannot afford as a nation to let three quarters of a million 
grow up as little barbarians,and the Government have not the 
slightest intention of doing so," 
"There are already some minor acticities going on in the schools 
in the towns -admittedly inadequate on any long term basis,but 
nevertheless something.The question of if and when we can go fure 
ther is under almost daily review and I hope to make a statement 
on future policy in regard to this question in the very near 
future," 

The Germans were telling us,Lord de la Warr added,that the war 
was now going to start,and it was a great responsibility to bring 

large numbers of children together in one school in danger areas 
and a greater responsibility to do anything that might bring 

children back from comparative safety to such areas, 

Referring to the fact that evacuated children were in many cases 

seeing a totally new life,Earl de la Warr said that for those 

left behind there were no such compensations, For hem there were 
oniy the streets and the cinema, Such a state of affairs oould 
not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 
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Evacuated mothers, 
Worrying about their husbands, 
Snettisham Norfolk, 


One woman said "Her husband wrote and said it was very quiet 


in London but my husband says -you stop away,it's awful here, 
there is air raid alarms going all day,-so I am going back to 
wee what he tts up bo," 


Class, 


Henley on Thames, 


Barmaid at imperial Hotel, 


28th Oct, 


"They did'nt discriminate sufficiently as to what kind of 
houses to send them to," 


Proprietor.M 50.B. 


Barmaid, 


the Ee 


"How could they ?" 


"Quite'nice'children are sent to cottages and those from 


3st End bathe in the swimming pool and are driven round in 
the car, 


Barmaid, 


_—— 


"They've made the lawns at Greenlands look like Fampstead 
Heath," 


aie | 


| 


| 


a LON ON e S ROO 
Organisation ~- General, 
Hertfordshire. Summary sf the town, 

In this -town,there are now over 750 evacuees, though at the start 

there were approaching 830, Many have returned to London and oth 

others have moved further out in the country to on their 

own schools or to be grouped more satisfactorily, This, though 

somewhat depleted is still a very large body to care for in a 

country community,infliding responsibilities on not only 

householder but official and teacher and doctor alike, 

The difficulties in any case would have been hard to overcome 

but ether things have conspired to make the situation more diffi- 

cult. Cases of scar;et fever and mumps have broken out and 2 

diptheria suspects had to be sent off to hospital, The house 

that had been fitted up to take some of the children had at once. 

to be turned into an isolation camp, things went wrong, But these 

difficulties were added to by the fact t at more were billetted 
in this area than had been expected, Then areas from which the 
children came sent no official to help discuss the problems with 
the local officials -— although some of them came to visit the 
childrenand teachers, Surely, said the harrassed officials ,they 


have some feeling of responsibility,for these children from their 


borougiis ? 

Not only the officials felt this resewtment, but the householders 
who at the start had been told that they were to take children, 
then who had beentold that there was no cojpulsion and who at 

the end were forced, whatever their feelings or capacity, to 

take tired and unhappy litte children into their houses late at 
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night, 

The schools had ches com plainte here,as elsewhere in Britain, 
they had to make way for other school children and chop their 
teaching schedule in half.This alone could have been borne but it 


did not stop there, The so called cooperation between the helpers 


the incoming groups of teachers, and the local authorities was 
not clearly defined by the Govt, Initiative in a given situation 


is excellent but it must be an accompaniment of a dezfined ground | 


plan, This was not in existence and how could things run = 
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Some Jocal people in despair termed the whole scheme a wash-out, © 
an insolvable problem, They saw that things will not settle downs 
the problems that have arisen will not now solve themselves with © 
time, for the difficulties are ones which are in most cases 
unsolvable - at this point, Beside the ack of cooperation and 
thoughout plan they say there is no reconciliation of the fact 
that the nouseholders who have taken in chidlren have now no 
privacy and life of their awn , that the parents are jealous 
of the often superior comfért that their. children can be offered 
or are afraid that they will " grow away" fromthem thpnugh 
absence, or yet criticise the way children are being treated, 
In the words of one person, parents never feel that anyone but 
themselves can look after their own children — nor that,others 
should have the right to do so, Others aay that if only the v 
voluntary had been used this would never have arisen ; others 
say that people will all be reconciled once the actual bombing 
starts; again others say that given the cooperation between 
the diffrent groups both city and country,between parent and 
foster parent, between teachers and helpers with the r st, then 
tne whole scheme will work out smoothly. HWXXHxXx 
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,} @ Wagner Zist, September 1939 


Talks of women and men in Brae and Jarnworthstreet on the 
evacuation scheme. ( Interviews made on the 19th, hee 


xSexeren 
560 women and 4 men whose wifes are away under the scheme were inter- 


viewed. 


swosgvers introduction was that she brought an invitation te join the 
and knitting class eixkias whieh the Personal Sec iety 
ses. 


Only two of the women said that they welcome such a class and would 
gladly join it. 
Thanks very much for the suvasedsen.» i wondered the 
whole time how I could do my bit Y’ ax a good knitter 
and like to do s for our s and so do my 
bit. But ZI could not afford to buy the wool en's Be 


sure I shall come. ( Women 54 husband 
children, only one married ye in Ziepesl 
are in Ek 


med, TELS Siete al*th end as Be, "Es crease 

cy] are ve ook Ig 

’ PY »e a te 
me to much and &k 


they look very happy. But I am not go 

ous ie. r am afraid it would 

them toe. Here is the with whom they axe staying, 
about 30, band la- 


doesn’t she look nies. 
pourer) 
With lo women the observer had the feeling they might come, in any cas 
they took the slip of paper with the advess quite willingly and asked 
either where the place is or made a remark that they know the hall. 
All the others did not take the ides in, 


Thank you but I shall not bother\ Woman 40) 


I have no time 4 am minding my t emand hilar the 
baby and the of x a 4 “tae daughter work | 
I have no time,.\| woman 60, ) 


I am very just now 7 have rhoumatien in my hands. 


| Wome 40 
sein 


Sore, = lore at many Suiante bev 
ie atuikd of acinar’ eniitnans. 


\ 


Quite a mamber simply said that they are not interested. But with most 
of them observer left the advess on a slip of paper. 


Of the 4 men to whom ob erver talked, two were looked after by a neigh 
pour. 


I manage allright, my wife is a great friend. of 
the woman across the street, and they arranged 


that she would look after me. My wife on > tae 


eax in the 


oe + at just to day I found a nice 


chen, and yesterday I found bacon, 
and b 


% some for me too. Wife 
| she is. i souldn't 

but for the moment 2 sh 
the teacher with the gk 
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and see 
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Among the women observer met 7 women whe had not send their children 
away, it was motivated like this. 


i have no husband, I could 
would have felt to miserable. 


pocr) 


Ghe is eur only one she( wife) 
wee it as safe here than anywhere else. 
T painter 5) 


let him go i 


pee Rg BB Regen to a& seco 
school { boarding school Sand i am 


every day that he might go,( Woman 


, 
My frineds and mine hayen t send 
dren , 1% is use uase hive % wi 
open te@fis and than when + have to day I rather 
+, A dyen with me that to leave them st 
therfor we 114 not send them, | Gharwoman 


40 
daught 


NGL EN, 
M on 
ot Prim | She can"t gO av 


» and she has on workii os 
to give the house, "we, coun as 
finished o pay for the furniture. 


One more question seamed to be interesting: whet is the attitude of th 
the women themselves tewards the friction which avouse between evacuat 


and hosts. Interesting enough all the women whe had an opinion en this 
point took the side of the hosts. 


Wemen are foolish, they thought they are going 


to a pionic.( VYoman 40) 


t can't understand these women whe come back 
ot make up their mind before the 


éid they 
went, they could have that a strange 
heuse is not heme, and thay will have te 


adapt thenselves .( Wanan 25) 


Seme are never used to a nice home, but every~ 
thing is rough, they ean"t settle downs (Woman 


Yonen are sometines st — they don 't t 
they thoaigit it ia 


a yo og —- at f b, : 
quite nice tO Rave & diange Gnd perhaps whe 
t it would be a nice holiday and didn't 
think of the hardship involved , and now thay 
realise for wnat they have gone in and again 
loose theiy hads and rua backe(Man 35) 
The childyven seen to be very happy , all chile 
aren whe wont from our ueighbeouchood have send 
very happy cards and letters and said they 
den t want to come back. And one heiper who ha 
come back tells gs that the ladies out there a 
are very nice and buy the poor children cloths 
and toys, I think they made a wistake in not 
asking the mothers clearly enough whether thei 
rere are bed wetters, quite  nuuber are, 
% isnt thal, t mothers haven t taught then 
but ti can t those glildren clean, i kno 
a boy hog wether if quite desperate, all her 
other children are allright with ion of t 
the one the second eldest, and now he is gone 
and she is very mach afraid , what will happen 
Ithink 2% is a reason why some mothers don{t + 
send their children. [roman U9) 


Evacuee mothers 
Fear 


St Adnrews. The inability of the evacuees to adjust 
themselves to the country after a life in the town, This is 
particularly true of mothers. Some of the latter seem to be 
afraid of the ccuntry e.g I saw one mother rather hysterically 
remove her child from playing near trees as she was afraid they 
might fall. 


Overheard at Henley on Thames, a mother "W,at a hole this 
Henley is =- the kids fall into the river," 


Story in Evening News, Woman evacuee returned from 
Somerset, said it was because "she was afraid of the animals," 


Evacuee mothers 


Food 
See Dec. 2 


, Henley on Thames. Barmaid says. “Londoners don't 
y appreciate ogee r ani butter. All they like is fish and chips, and 


things out tins. They don t like vegetables with their meat. 
One woman expected beer " with°her su pper." — 


snettisham, Norfolk. MOthers could not understand the 
village shopsi They were used to C -ops, company shops and 
) cheaper things altogether, and could not afford to stay in the 

country. The shop assistants were not very polite, "they don t 
look at you if anyone else comes in the shop." 
shopkeeper 

Turton{ Wen the women come shopping, they do not find 
the same rang e of articles that they are used to in Salford. 
He means economic range. "Were there is only a shilliug, you 
can t spend more than a shilling. It makes a hig difference to 
these women nt to be able to find the articles they are used : 
to. For instance, one woman kept coming and asking me for Farley‘s — 
Rusks. Well these rusks are tenpence; the rusnsk we keep are 
Ovaltine at I/6. So you see the sort of difference." He added 
that he had got in a supply of Farley's rusks. 


Evacuee motithers,. lack of fac lities, 


see document 2, 


ee ee ae ae 
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Complaints of hosts 
Clothes 


See doc. 2, p. 10, G.W 


Herts, Woman 65, "Wen the chn came they had nothing at 
ell to wear - only party frocks with them. Fancy that. We have 
made them little frocks and now they're getting on quite well." 


Steelworker, Scotland, *I'm in a reception area, and the 
chief problem seems to be.. the poorly clad condition of the 
children, not in keeping with the social standard - that is 
the hosts* standard," 


Mining village, Yorks, "The lack of clothes is the biggest 
problem. At present th ore is a women's organisation knitting 
undervests for evacuees." 
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Evauees mothers wont help. 


Dovecross,Olidham, 


Wother and child came to stay with school teacher ,. His wife 


Yitted 


+h 


wid 


em up and made them comfortable,even though some two 


months previous she underwent an operation and had not fully 
recovered. On the first few days things went on alright and 
te teacher became quite attached to tne child,. The mother 
never attempted to help in tne nouse,thnough they at first put 
this ‘own to reticnece, As the second week went on they tacte-e 
fully sug ested that as WMre K was not too stromg ,a little 
assistance would be welcome with the extra work, She did not 
even make her own bed otner than shake it at night so Mr K, 

as sne did not take the nint,tvld her quite nicely that he did 
not want her to run the house but just not overburden his wife, 
The woman did not respond but acted in the opposite way. and 
to stay in bed in the morning till about 1l a.m. The 


started 
teacher 
she was 


couplaine 
moved, 


to the billeting officer with the result that 


| 


Evacuee mothers. 
Ziz¢xhesi¢n.Wont help 


Many mothers and children have gone back, One thing i= 

- the mother has not enough occupation. One who has stayed says _ 

she can never stir out without her child, The lady she stays | 
with won't be responsible for looking after it. One reason is 

that an evacuee mother at a am other place went out mdleft ner 
child in the care of the hostess and st@wed rather long <- it 
was iiscovered she had been to the pub, (Housewife, Burnley) 


Female, 60, Redhill, independent means, "These women 
have no dea of saying thank you, They take everything as a 
right, just as if they were paying to be waited upon. They are 
very familiar," 
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Children, Food. | 
Viear of St.Francts Woollnook, 
evacuees one boy of ten and mother, 
All happy. But boy said "No fish and chips" and missed ‘liquid’, 
When asked what liquid said "You know,liquid." 
"What kind of liquid 7?" 
"Green liquid" -—- "When you have two pennorth 86f fish and chips 


they give you half a pint,when you have more they give you a 
pint," Liquid from eels, 
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Overheard at a meeting , Hyde Park. 
*. a 
a sD DeMe 


M,35,C:"My wife's sister was evacuated into a bourgeois family- 
table manners and all that .Shecouldnt stick it. Of course, I know 


its hatd on people. No one likes their family life broken up...." 


Evacuation Story. 
Heard a woman on the tram the other day ; 
First Woman - Who's going to pay for this evacuation, I'd like to 
know? Us mugs, I suppose. 
Second ditto. - Yus, I think it's a bloody shame, they get us 
all the time. Money wasted, that's what I think. And 


it cost me a pound to bring my kid home, 


Chass Faron, P ; ( if we A~ yanbed 
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Evacuation Episode i~. Pa 2 4) 


On the Sasurday night prior to the declaration of War, a Sivil 
Servant, on night duty, had telephoned his wife and after much argument 
had persuaded her to be ready, with their only child, to leave for 
Eastbourne on the following morning. 


Arriving home in the early hours of the Sunday morning, he found 
that, in spite of his injunction to "travel light” she had packed, 
in many suit-cases, all the things she and her daughter were likely to 
need for » prolonged stay. However, th&® managed to get it all on a 
Victoria bus and eventually arrived at the station. 


Here everything went smoothly. He managed to find her a seat, 
with many other women, in a restaurant car and was successful in 
piling all her luggage in with her. All was well,when suddenly the 
11.30 sir raid warning went! The carriage was in confusion, but the | 
Civil Servant took command, and cautioning them to remain, said he | 
would find out what was to be done. | | 


The only person he could find was a ticket-collector; not another 
of the Comvany's servants was visible. This individual, apparently 
being ignorant of the instructions (as, prasumbably was the C.S.) which 
Clearly state that the occupants of a railway carriage should remain 
where they are during a raid, séid that they should all take cover. 

Cn eouiry as to the guarding of the luggage, the C.S. was told that 
this would be quite alright. | 


He then went back to the carriage and told the occupants to take 
cover, busying himself in finding what protection he could for himself 
and family. 


Eventually the "Raiders Passed” siren was sounded and on making 
his way back to the platform, found that the train had left on time - 
taking with it, his family's numerous suitcases, not one of which 
possessed a solitary label or means of identification: 


Fae 
War 
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Dirt.vermin, 


Man 23,advertising.West Kirby. 


Evasuees came from the toughest of a tough city K and their 
notions of hygiene were distinctively primitive,They came 
from Liverpool, About 20% of the children and at least 

45 *Zof the women were lousy. This apparantly had not been 
forescezsn; While we are overcoming it in the chi:dren,the 
women are much more difficult to deal with, since they do not 
seem to care, and resent any attempts at improvement,The 
hosts have to share their bathrooms and lavatories with the 
evacuees: and my own doctor told me that in 7 houses in this 


district the hosts have contracted gonoprhoea as a result 
of this, 


Class, 
Henley on Thames, 


Barmaid at imperial Hotel, 28th Oct. 
"They did'nt discriminate sufficiently as to what king of 
houses to send them to," 
Proprietor.M 50.B. "How could they ?" 


—~ 


Barmaid., "Quite'nice'children are sent to cottages and those from 
the East End bathe in the swimming pool and are driven round in 
the car, 


Barmaid, "They've made the lawns at Greenlands look like Fampstead 
Heath," 


Children, Food, 
Viear of St.Francés Woollnook, 
evacuees one boy of ten and mother, 
All happy. But boy said "No fish and chips" and missed ‘liquid’, 
When asked what liquid said "You know,ligquid,." 
"What kind of liquid ?" 
"Green liquid" =— "When you have two pennorth 6f fish and chips 


they give you half a pint,when you have more the, give you a 
pint," Liquid from eels, 
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Children 


Lack of occupation 
See under Mothers, SYcial Life. A_so 


Worthing, Housewife 26, no chn. "My two children are quite 
good, but it is hard to do for them at times. My Husband comes 
in for his dinner about 12 o'clock, then the children come in 
from school, then I have to get them a dinner. Their table manners 
are not very good and they quarrel frequently. But I think that 
boredom is their chief trouble, They do not have enough to do. 
I take them on the beach when I can and to the pictures, dut I'm 
not used to all this and I hate feeling tied to it." 


a 
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’. 45-55 . Somplaints V.Hosts. 
(lower middle class) Norfolk, Oct 27bh, 
When we got dewwn there it was quite dark and we had to stand in 
the road for ages while two women looke’ us over, We were just 
like cattie at a fair, None of them had room for us three as 
tnere were only double beds to spare in each house, I was parted 
from voth my chiidrea and each had to sleep in with a strange 
child, in some cases the children had never net before, 
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Children, ie  . 
Comments by local children.Chatteris.Cambs. | £ 
(i Sesay set them called "The Evacuees,") 
Almost all stated that "they were bad mannered",several said | 
"They've spoilt the pictures for us.",a few announced that 
"We play football with them on the rec." several said that 
"many have gone back to London" and commented "A good job too,” 
One boy remarked that "the evacuees do not fit into the . 
country and are best back in London," | 
(sent in by, Schoolmaster. 24) ( hs onn ale ts Wessed v. eves) 
. 
| 
| 
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Parents.Money Diff, 
M.35.3. 
Oct 30th, 


M. ‘I am really acnoyed with the evacuation people. My kiddy's at 
Weston super Mare.She is well there but it costs me 27/6 to go 
and see her ! Just a day,and before you get there you spend half 
of it and then back again, Last time I went I only had one hour 
with her, But it is'nt t at so much, It's the price of the tickets, 
dust think of me and my wife. We are both here in the flat, 
It costs us 56/- to get over to Weston, I simply cant afford it, 
job is mainly on commission, The war hit it very hard and it s 
almosr dead, I cant a ford it and it looks as though I shant be 
able to see her, Say what you like,but it's a bit hard not tobe 
able to see one s kid. Damned rotten,in fact, That's where I think 
the authorities are rotters, Why should'nt they run a few trains 
for parents ? We should be allowed to go every fortnicght on 
application for cheap day returns, They could ask us the day it 


suited us best and then arrange it. Whatever they do they should 
be human,‘ 


| 


Evacuation, 


F.s.35. Elementary schoolteacher.Cullercoats, (VERMINOUS CHILDREN) 
Tues.5th Sept. 


There was in that school no examination of children who were to 
be evacuated.The headmaster said that any who were known to be 
dirty or verminous could be reported to him,but as far as I know 
none were reported. One mother told me she had put a small tooth 
comb in her eldets daughter's luggage (there were two younger g 
girls in the family) and as she was thirteen she would be able 


, to look after her own head as well as her two younger sisters'.I 
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said I hoped it would not be necessary but judging by the look 
of the children I thought it might, | 


My headmistress spent the entire day in another school in one,of 
the poorer districts,examining heads.The majority,she said,were 
clean,but there were about a dozen (out of 100-120 ) whose heads, 
she said,were filthy.She took the mothers aside and told them 
that their children would not be allowed to be evacuated if their 
heads were not clean by the following day. She said that a 

doctor would be on the station and would turn back any children 
who were not clean, She knew that this was stretching the truth 
considerably.There would be a doctor on the station,but he would 
not have either the time,the dpportunity,nor probably the 
inclination to examine children's heads, She hoped however to 
scare the mothers into making some effort to clear their children 
of vermin, She said she had'nt a great deal of hope that they 
would do anything except comb the children's hair through with a 
small tooth comb,as she had taught in that school and years of 
effort on the part of teachers and school medical authorities had 
not sufficed to rid the children of vermin, 


At another school in a slum clearance area in North Shields, the 
headmistress spent part of her time in making out a list, 
presumably for the use of the teachers in charge of the evacuees, 
of all children who were verminous, Against some names she wréate 
F.N.(meaning few nits),azainst others N.( meaning nits),against 
others V.( meaning that there were lice walking about in the 
hair).Exactly what was to be the use of the list and to whom it 


was to be of use I do not know, Perhaps the billetting authorities 
found it invaluable, 


The Boys Department in the same school was also evacuated.I used 
to teach there and I know from experience that the boys are as 

verminous as the girls but there was no examnanation of heads or 
bodies in the boys' school.They evacuated conplete with parasites, 


Still even in that school,which is the poorest and dirtiest in 
North Shields and Tynemouth,I do not think there would be more 
then 20% of the children verminous, About 150-200 children were 
evacuated from there, 


Complaints v Hosts, 
Blackpool, 
Boy age 9. "Missus always looks at us sideways as if we was 
muck," 
Woman,aged 25. "That bitch (the hostess) could'nt smile to save 
her bloody life, Puts us food in the bad kitchen as if we was 
dogs.¥ 
Boy aged 10. "Every time we zo in she's getting at us, Worse 
tahn school" 


Woman aged 30-435. "Think it was bloody Buckinghan Palace the 
way she goes on," 


¥F.s.domestic duties.Shbpley .Huddersfield, 


. Evacuation, 
24th Sept, ah 


Verminous and dirty children, 


\. I have, heard reports of one or two verminous children but most of 

\ the ones that came here were clean if poor.The most complaints 
have been on account of bad behaviour,rudeness and dirty habits.One 
boy has had to be taken home because he was unmanageable.One other 
boy billeted near me was taken home yesterday -he was covered with 
spots -not infectious but with falling scabs which had to be rubbed 
with ointment every night. His hostess persisted but but on learning 
that all her efforts would not cure him,she asked for him to be 


removed though she kept his brother, He was also a regular bed- 
wetter.She could not keep up with washing bedding every day. 


I was surprised to find this habit was so prevalent,for the evacuation 

committee have received a great number of complaints about bed- 

wetting from boys and girls. | 

| prod 

On Friday I heard a woman making\ia great fuss about the rudeness 
and wildness of her evacu es,I rather felt she was being a little 
superior. @ 
One family (2 brothers) down our road have been sent to a farm 
because the hostess said she could not manage the big boy.She then 
took one of two brothers lodged with her brother next door.I may 
add without personal comment that the two sent away were very poor 
while the two kept were better off and their parents willing to 

— help provide, 

' My own girl says she would like to go home but the boy says he would 
like to stop.I think the girl is old eno gh to miss home, 


ee 
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Evacuated chil‘iren, 


Gateshead evacuees in country -oldish boys. 
"What'll you have for breakfast ?" 

"acon and eggs." 

"And what'll you have ?" 

"Bacon and eggs." 

"That's not what you get at home,though,is it ?" 


"No but me mother said we better say we'll have that 'cos you're 
gettin' bloody well paid fer feedin' us," 


They also asked for beer for supper and got it, 
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Evacuation 
F.s.35.Elementary schoolteacher,Cullercoats— 
Women and young children, 


Sept. 7th. 


I felt that the evacuation of the women and young children was a 
much more serious business than the evacuation of the school 
children.They were leaving husbands and homes and setting out 

for an unknown destination.Most of the women to whom I spoke said 
they had hesitated a long time before finally making up their 

minds to go.Some of them,obviously wanting someone to bloster their 
own faltering convictions said "I think it's the right thing to 
do,dont you ? We have to think about the children." Nearly all of 
them would much rather have stayed at home, 


On the whole the women looked clean and their children were well 
turned out.About half of them were young mothers,many of them 
attractively dressed with one or two children.Most of their 
children were healthy and clean looking. (There were about a 
hundred mothers in that batch.I cant say exactly how many 
children,but I should think about 200 ) Some of the mothers were 
shabby and rather seedy looking,but they were in the minority. 

I saw only two families who were definitely dirty.One was a mother 
and family of four children all under five, They all had scabs 

on their hands and faces and I strongly suspect they were 
suffering from impetigo. I wondered who would have the misfortune 
to house them.,Another was a family of a mother and five children, 
The eldest boy was about twelve and attended a special school 

for mentally defective children.The others looked mentally 
defective and so did the mother.They all smaeét, 


The luggage that the mothers had brought varied in size and wéight, 
Some had brought surprisingly little,and some had enormous and 
very heuvy suitcases.I heard several women saying that their suit- 
cases were heavy because they had brought blankets with them, 

These were in the minority though,as far as I could see,Relatives, 
particularly husbands waited at the school gates and walked to the | 
station alongside the procession of women and children.They carriéd | 
the wives: suitcases,They said ggodbye at the entrance to the 
station,but the procession had to xeep moving on so there was only 
time for a kiss or a handclasp or a wave of the hand, Not man’ of 
the women looked happy as they r-ached the station platform and 
there were not manydry eyes.It was much more moving than the 
evacuation of the children,for they had gone away almost in a 
spirit of adventure. To the women it was a grimmer b siness.It was 
war.A few recovered ther spirit quickly,and a few never lost them, 
I heard one woman say to another "Never mind Linny,y ou've left 
your man here,but you'll soon get a canny auld farmer when you 

get to Morpeth," 


Rationing | 2011.39 


DAILY EXPRESS 
P. te News item, 


Lord Dawso.u ot Penn, ia yocstverday's House of Lords 

. debate on the proviem OI evacuated aicas, appealed to the 
Govermumens co restore Lwuidua hospitals to peaceetime duties, 

He said we were enveriny a period of a great deal of infectious 


sickness, and big hospicals could not be shut down without the 
danger of cvil results. 


"I mignt have been necessary to close down fne big 
| hospitals for a short period, but I would open them rorvaWwivny, 
Witmuouv nesitation, with certain limitations," he added, 
“If one-tnird of each hospital is set aside tor 
| casualties, the remaining two-thirds can be restored to peace-~ 


vime work, and special facilities made for evacuating to 
hospitals near, 


“Medical education and the training of nurses should 
also be restored." 


a The Government have already paid out £680,000 to 
hospitals to keep empty 200,000 beds for possible 
air-raida casualties. Following demands by doctors, 
however, they have now agreed that up to 20 per | 
cent of them may be used for ordinary illness cases. 


: 
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DAILY EXPRESS, Deve 


Rosyth, Scottish naval base - which, with the 
neighbouring Forth Bridge, is the only part of the country 
that has had a taste of bombing so far -- evacuated 361 
children at the peginning of the war. 

Of tnese (last night's Commons debate revealed) 
113 have returned home. 

After the attack on the Forth Bridge - not tnen 
an evacuation area = parents in that district were invited 
to register if they wished them children to be moved. 


Mr. Waiter Elliot, Minister for Healtn, told MPs 
that only 36 out of 100 children were registered in North 
Queensferry, the village at the north end of the bridge; 


and only 54 out of 00 in the neighbouring town of Inverkdthing,. 


-O8SERVATION Diary Notes from 4. Walter Shipvey, ©5 Menchester 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. Draushtsman,. Ase 63. Married 

Oct. 22, 1959. Bagerly awaiting Lloyd George's Speech at 
aernarvon.,. Asked my newsagent — deliver this evening's "Manches- 
ter Evening News" and tomorrow's "Sunday Express®. Dis@ppointed at 
brief report in "M. &. News", Plens ed that B.B.C. did not ignore or 
Suppress the speech. Disappointed no strong LEAD tor Peace in 

"New Stetesman", 

Sun. Oct. 23. Typed memo re PHACE to send to "New Statesman" corres- 
yondents (Keynes and Bibesco). 

Yon. 28/10. To two meetings in evening. First, Council of Action in 
Wanchester at 5: only 6 present. Disappointed ‘at no keenness for 1ime- 
meaiate Armistice. I spoke earnestly, but had no efiect on tne other 
5, who proceeded to discuss peace terms as dictated by England - Po- 
land restored, etc, Heavy rain; fine later. To meeting in resi- 
dence in Wilmslow at 8: only 3 present: to discuss arrangements for 
public meeting, to be run by Left Book Club as other bodies declined 
to join in, Reluctantly recognising that there is no clamour for 
Peace: terribly disappointed, : 

Tues. 26/10. Whet can TI do next? 


Wed. 25/10. Re-perused “Yeadway", and typed to Leasue of Nations 
Union in London, sending copies to Lord Cecil, Professor Tilbert 
Murray, and Wilmslow Branch: urging that this war is NOT "Collective 


Security". 
Thurs. 56/10. Notnins. 


Fri. 27/10, Awake 4: up 5.15. Typed to Senetor Borah, urging U.S.A. 
to obtain Armistice. (Wot returned by Censor, to 7/11.) 


Sat. 28/10. Note to U.S.A. Minister, with copy of letter to Borah, 
("o reply to 7/11). 

Sun. 29/10. Nothing in particular. 

Mon. 30/10, After nie beach aac to reference Library for address 
of New Zeeland Hish Com a ssioner Typed letter on Tues. Received 
Very cushins uaiy on Set. 4/11, | 

1ues. “31/10 and following days: preparing appeal to Archbishop of 
Canterbury to use his influence for an armistice. Ootained ebvout 
16 signatures. No acknowledgement to 7/11. 

Thurs. 2/11. Began setting up type for "Is it worth while?" leaflet, 
also Fri. morn, early, oat. aft and eve., anda Sunday. Trying hard to 
obtain clear impression, but no success. Very AACE DDORBY OO 

Sun. 5/1l. Out with intention of attending Sir Oswalk Mosley's PEACE 
meeting in Wilmslow. Great crovd, Hall proosbly Filled almost with 
paying folk, Unable to get in- with nunureads more. Waiting about a 
bit and then went home, Disturbance later, but none while I present 
Monx Tues. 7/11. Awake: up.at 3.30 and typed to Norwegian Minister 
in London urging him to work for ATMLSLLCE ¢ Very keen on Armistice 
these days, but sad feeling of hopelessness 

Bought 3. D. ¥. Cole's "WAR AIS", 

Have listened to 7 a.m. news daily: nothing much. Folk secom settling 
down to a quiet life: will they have an unpleasant avekening? 


Evacuated mothers. (Shops) Incompatibility, 

Snettis am Norfolk, 

The mothers could not understand the village shops, They were 
used to co-ops,company shops and cheaper things altogether and 
could not afford to stay in the country. The shop assistants were 
not very polite "They dont look at you if any one else comes into 
the shop.” The village people were very scornful and few tried 
to be n.ce, The evacuation people said they were sick of 
complaints "They would come and they must stew in their own juice,’ 
One of the evacuees said "An air raid warning was sounded at9 a. 
they came into the buildings and said we must all cet out with or 
children at once,We were all in our working clothes and could 
bring no change of clothes for ourselves or the children, That 

is why we are so dirty. N@ one wants us here," 

After about 3 days the charitable ladies decided to remove the 
remaining 15 mothers and families to the beach holiday camps, 

3 miles out. These mothers with their young chidlren had to 
walk the 3 miles up and 3 miled down and take a bus to get their 
money from the nearest town,.The centre was only gpen at certain 
hours one day a weck and if they could not get there they had to 
wait till the next opening. The mothers left their prams with 
us while they went on the bus, Six indignant mothers said "When 
you get up there,there is al large collecting box and notice Mi 
asking for clothes for refugees, We are not refugees,we are 
English, We were made to come and do not want charity." 
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Somplaints v.Hosts,. 
Brighton, 

Teacher female aged 50, 
MYXBO6NZAISX SHARAN BXaXORGRHATKZXaw UmHrHpsHLyXVRSKGAROALNAH ZX 
iy bo, is sharing a bed (single) with an improperly washed 
coalman, 


From teacher 42, 
Clean child put with dirty child in house, Evacuee caught 
impetico,. 


Woman aged 30 goes out to work all day.Thousht evacuees were 
a paying proposition,took in 9 children,4 lodgers,children 
sleeping five in a room,Food bad, 


fwo children aged 13 and 6 afraid to go in till 6 oclock,then 
have tea at six,Have to go to bed in dark at 6,30, 


Headmistress 4c, 
Iwam billeted with young married couple.in "best" neighbourhood, | 
They lived up to every penny of their income.I paid them 22/6 
a week (plus 5/- Govt allowance) for tea and toast for 
preakfast.(iunch and tea out). Supper scrambeed egg and orange 
or salad. Said she was losing heavily,would have to charge 
me more, In my flat which I have taken { spend from 6/=- to 9/- 
per week on same meals and fare better, 


are 
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70m aints v Hests, 
Taunton Somerset, 


Orne woman told me she was made comfortable but after breakfast 


she and the family were sent out with sandwiches and not allowed 
to return till late in the evening, 
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Complaints v Hosts, 

Blackpool, 
Boy age 9. "Missus always looks at us sideways as if we was 
muck, " 

Woman,aged 25, "That bitch (the hostess) could'nt smile to save 
her bloody life, ruts us food in the bad kitchen as if ve was 


dogs .¥ 
Boy aged 10. "very time we zo in she's getting at us. Yorse 


tahn school" 
VYoman aged 30-35. "Think *t was bloody Buckinghan Palace the 


way she goes on," 


~ 
Evacuation, ; 

Chass. See doc.2 page 10, 

EESMX EEX KHASY 

Complaints by wel! to do famiiges, Redhill,Surrey, 

"The butler has been disgruntled ever since I told him we were 

having a number of children,and consequently would start living 

more simply ourseives -stopping entertaining and so forth," 


"If you tell a prospective cook,when interviewing her,that you 
Have six evacueces,most likely she will turn the piace down at 
once,” 

"The maids gave notice after tne first week because of the extra 
work," : 

"The cook said she woula'nt have the boy in her kitchen again, 
as he had been cheeky to her," 
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Dirt.vermin, 

Art student,19 male,Hemel Hempstead, 

In one case a woman was driven mad by the vile filth and 
disease of two children: it is doubtful whether she will 
recover, 

(N.B. this comes at the end of a long thing about class diff,) 
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Orhanisation General, 

Man teacher,22 St Albans, 

Nov 6th, 

We have no stock beyond reams of paper which is generally reserved 
for ulterior purposes, Fortnight azo, the slow combustion boiler 
cracked ; last week a new one was installed, This morning the 
cisterns boiled over and the waste pipe syphoned back and flooded 
the lobby.Furthermore it rains like stink and I got"wet through 
to my knickers"( verbatim report of child aged 6), One teacher 
with a cold in his stomach had to take a seat in the children's 
lethal chamber wit, his umbrella up — there being no other 
convenience, The girl teachers always go out in 3s = taking it 

in turn to stand on guard, 

My class ranges in age from 44 to 7. Let us study the sovial 
difference caused by evacuation, I am billetted a good 30 mins, 
away from any other of my staff. St Alban's is 3 miles away. 

The bus service,once an hour, runs no later than 8.30 p.m, Thus 
you can go to the pictures but you must walk home,....No air 

raid shelters,A.R.P truly rural, 


Organisation- General. 
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"The teachers have not helved at all and as for tH 
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her demand for one. 
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Organisation -— Accomodation, 
From Hickey's column, Nov 6th, 
‘At one place on the Last coast (surrounded by anti-aircraft 
guns ¥) 700 children,are still living in unheated hute which 
their’ teachers would/be habitable after Oct.15th, 
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Organisation -— Communal Feeding, 

Extract from West Herts and Watford Observer, Oct 27th, 

The Deputy Chief Billetting Officer re >vorted that one of the 
present porblems to be considered was the comnunal feeding of 
evacuated children at midday, The effect of this coxmunal 
feeding of evacuated school chidlren was that they would be able | 
to have a hot meal at midday at the respective schools,and 
therefore wo ld be of no trouble to the householders for the 
major part of the day, Resolved to reccomend that enquiry be 
made of the proper officer of the County Council to assertain 
if the County Council will take action with regard to the 
communal feeding of evacuated school chidliren at their schools, 
(Civil Defence Emergency Committee) 


Evacuee motthers. lack of fac lities, 


see document 2, 
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Complaints v.Hosts, 

From Hickey's column,Daily Empress. Nov 6th, 

There is a sad letter from Sussex; a mot: er and her 3 young 
children have had to leave the house they were evacuated to and 
go to live in a caravan {only an oil stove to cook on) because 
the children “got on the nerves" of an spparently crotchety old 
man, 
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Parents csnassilh ennntien. 


Rossington, Doncaster, 

Two tidy children,8Styears and 12 were billeted in a good 

home, Their father,about 60 years of a e out of work, Mother 
about 40 years working ( from Leeds) Parents visited children 
after fortnight Everything satisfa tory. The fol'owing the 
father came to fetch them.,Implored the foster mother to believe 
him when he said"he could'nt live without them. Life without 
them was'nt worth living." (this was before payment was 
mentioned ) 


Letters from Parents/of evacuees, (Momey diff) 

from schoolmistress Brightén, | 

‘My man earns £2.8 a week. The rent,rates and clubs come to a £1 
He sends me (the mother is evacuated)with a two year old boy) a 
£1 a week for all expenses,keeping 8/- a week for himself, I 
have had to pay 8/- this week for the resoling of my 2 eldest 
children s boots who have gone away with their school, I cant 
live on 12/—.' (mother age 35) 

‘I cant afford to have my boy*s boots soled, My husband are on 
UAB.We get 12/- for the two of us for food, We have gone without 
food to pay 3/6 for Willie's boots. ‘(mother age 30) 

‘I have been asked to send Connie a new coat, I sent her down 
with a good coat -—her landlady asks me to send her a Sunday 


coat = I cant do it. I'll have to bring her home," 
(mother aged 25) 
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Evac bia 
M.S. re ent. Belmont.Hereford, 


24th Sept. 
Verminosity of children, 


"Verminous”" is a wide term;have heard no fewer than 5 cases locally, 
but none had sufficient evidence to justify its inclusion as 
evidence ‘for objective truth', 

The only relianbe evidence is from an assistant billeting officer, 
who says that a small percentage are verminous :two cases of 
measles in local hospital. 


Have heard of one case (reliably) where someone found the children 
playing with some dirty,ones and were told ; yes,they know they 
were dirty and at home their mother did'nt allow them to play 

with them,but here in the mother's absence they did, 


Evacuation (I gather from conversation) has succeded where statis- 
tics and propaganda had failed,in bringing home to isolated and 
feudal Hereford the conditions prevalent in a big town.And now, 
instead of realising the enormity of this state of life,the 

upper classes spend all their time complaining of their own 
hardships in receiving the town children, 


Attitude of locals, 


If anything,the upper classes dislike the children even more;except 
in one or two cases where they are very kind.The Dean of Hereford 
bought four very small beds,but contrary to expectation no 

children turned up -only ten War clerks, 
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Complaints v.Hosts, 

From Hickey's column,Daily Express. Nov 6th, 

There is a sad letter from Sussex; a mot ver and her 3 young 
children have had to leave the house they were evacuated to and 
go to live in a caravan (only an oil stove to cook on) because 
the children "got on the nerves” of an ipparently crotchety old 
man, 
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West Herts and Watford Observer.Oct 27th. (extract) 


The article is called Unhappy evacuees at Rickmansworth, 


IXASH “KE 
“I desire to inform you that you can take your daughter from 


my house a3 soon as you get here, I want you to go when I am at 
home and instead of talking to my wife I will talk to you, You 
can cart your girl off as soon as you like and no nonsense," 

This letter said to have been written by a Rickmansworth 
householder to the mother of an evacuated child was quoted at 
Tuesday's meeting of the R. Urban District Council by the 
chairman who stated that the local Billeting Tribunal of which 
he is a member had deait SX with cases of evucuees who had been 
made so unhappy bu the people with whom they were billeted that 
they had gone back nome, 

A total of 350 ,he stated,hadalready gone back,most of them 
to London,He quoted a case of serman mothers who were deprived 
of lighting and curtaining in the bedroom and compelied to look 
after their children in the darx, 


Complaints v.Hosts. 
Redhill Surre*, 

One woman said "I feel such an antruder : I kno they dont really 
like me in the house,but what can I do ?% cant be out all day,” 


One woman was very upset becaise the hostess asked her to keep 
: the kitchen door shut when the husband came down for the day, 
: as she could'nt bear the smel! of tobacco smoxe in the house, 
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Evacuation. tt 
F.s.35.Elementary schoolteacher. Cullercoats. 


Tues.5th Sept. 

We went again to the schools which were evacuating to offer 
our services. We examined children's luggage to see that they had 
the full complement of articles mentioned in the list they had 
been given. The school where I was working was in one of the poorer 
districts,and I was surprised at the thoroughness most of the 
mothers had displayed in equipping their children, In a batch of 
twenty in the room where I was working,only one fami3y of four 
had not all the listed articles .Their mother who was shabby and 
looked undernourished said she intended to buy them that day,and 
the teacher in charge could look at their luggage the following 
morning.About half of the twenty had brand new pyjamas,new soap, 
new toothbrushes,new plimsolls,new shirts for the boys and new 

knickers for the girls. 
: A teacher told me that one of the mothers would be paying for 
her children's new clothes till Christmas, 

One mother stood by while I nexamined the luggage of her son and 
daughter.She was shabby,thin and very anxious.She said "It's a 
dreadful thing Having to send the children away like this,but I 
want to do the best I can for them,I've told them it's a holiday, 
because I did'nt want to frighten them, IX¥@XXZSXYaX EHSRXIEKE " Then, 
as I began to MHHHEK take the articles out of the neatly packed 
' new rucksacs she said "I dont want them to be any bother to the 
people they're going to,Miss, so I've given them each an extra 
pair of stockings,so there wont be so much darning.I've given 
them extra soap and toothpaste too." She had also provided them 
with two pairs of substantial new pyjamas and two new sets of 
warm underwear and two large thick new towels. She glowed with 
: ita when I congratulated her on the way she had equipped her 
'\ children, 


Took them back,saw the baby dressed and the other two deloused 
(with methylated spirit,not paraffin,so dont think it will be much 
good). The mother struck me as a nomadic sort which would take 
everything as it came,live slovenly,be always good tempered and 
quite impossible to induce to make any effort to be clean (Though 
she enjoyed her bath and sploshed about im it for ages ) She ’ 
enquired what she was to do with the eondensed milk in her rations, = 


‘there was'nt much anyone could do without thgy had some tea to 


mis with it was there now ?And you ought to use it up really." 


Went bck to Grammar school - a 2decker busful of children arrived. 
On top were the schoolchildren singing boomps-a-daisy,inside were 
mothers and smalls.The top cintigent went on to a neighbouring 
village,the others were helped out by a very nice,genial conductor 
cracking jokes with them all. Strong smell of babies, They went 
through into the school hall and were given tea and buns which 
cheered them up a bit.Talked to one or two,who like the stray 
family "slept in Oxford College last night." They had been told 
it was'nt too safe to stay there and had seen "soldiers with gas 
masks and steel helmets there just like in London." The smaller 
children were pretty cheerful and crawled and jumped about. Twin 
girls of 13 were alternately truculent and miserable.They had 
come down with another woman who lived in the same house,Two 
children of 6 and 7 were in charge of an expectant mother 4 months 
gone,who,seeing their mother crying bitterly as she said goodbye 
to them,had said she'd look after them,.She said they were Turks, 
Conversation interrupted by darts with pieces of newspaper to mop 
up the floor -children apparently either not house trained or too 
shy to ask for the lavatory.Mrs W.efficient though rather overcome 
with the awfulness of it. Women with tears running down their 
faces -children crawling and crying and wetting,complete uprooting 
of everyone, The thing that struck me most was the extraordinary 
patiemce of them all,sitting waiting to see what was going to 
happen to them.Nobody — except the truculent twins - even so much 
as asked "What shall we do next ?" They just waited.Something 
would happen, They were checked by Lady S. who was the organizer, 
They were found &@1 present and correct.They were asked if they 
all had gas masks and they had, And they sat, 


Beck, thegardener,asked how I had got on.I said only one family was 
dirty but it was rather difficult because though people were quite 
willing to receive children whom they could control a bit,they 

all jibbed at having mothers as well.Beck said he thought it was 
much better mothers and children together,they would nog¥ fret 

for one another.From their point of view,of course it is.But I 

do see how people feel.Children go to bed and can be told what 

to do.But an extra adult in a small cottage means loss of privacy, 
inconvenience over cooking etc, and every likelihood of friction, 


Met Mrs.W. outside,she and her cook had been trying to settle all 
the people in at the Old Rectory -there arenow 20 women there. 
Mrs P,I hear, is almost as dirty as when she came,having slopped 
her dinner down the white blouse she was given.And all three 
children wetted their nice new trousers,-and the nice clean floor ,. 
They are going to try and clean the Old Vicarage now -an enormous 
Jacobean building,very lovely but most inconvenient -because the 


women say they would rather be together than billeted on people, 
I dont blane then, 


The fishmonger told my mother that 2 of the women from the Old 
Rectory had just been to his shop saying they had been in town 
ever since this morning and no one had so much as offered them 


a cup of tea and they were going back to London,air-raids or no 
air-raids, 


Complaints of hosts 


V+siting parents 


see Doc. 2, p. 9 


Otford, Kent, "It seemed to me they were of too high an. 
income level to be evacuated by the Government, because their 
husbands came down to seethem in cars, and when we got rid of 
them after a week because we were letting the house, they said 
they would go home unless they found a nice place.” 


Dorchester, "The evacuee with us was very fractious 
immediately preceding and after the visit of her parents but 
seems to have settled down now." 


Chelmsford, "It would also be more tolerable if one had 
some idea of how long one would have to put up with it. On all 
sides one hears stories of the abuse of hospitality by the 
parents of the children who arrive with all their relatives in 
cars for a day in the country and expect to have lunch and/or 
tea without a word of thsnks, much less payment. As a rule 
no warning is given of their arrival and fn one case, when they 
did say they were coming they arrived with a party for lunch 
although they had been asked not to come that day.¥n my own 
case, at the outbreak of war we had 6 chn and the psrents of 2 
of them who were billeted in the neighbouring parish arrived on 
pudday with 3 more smali chn and came in and had tea as by right; 
after eating the chn screamed around the house all the afternoon 
and made no effort to help with the extra work involved." 


Watford, "Next door neighbour says ‘Parents come down five 
times in a fortnight and did not pay for meals." * : 


Hemel Hempstead, “Parents want to come down to see their 
ch' ldren and make a nuisance of themselves. Two fathers expected 
to stay the night. One father who came to seehis 2 chn went 
home with a I2/6 wireless vavle out of the hostess's set." 


Hamble, Hants “In the case of young children, the new 
foster parents find that the chn are always restless and 
difficult immediately after they have seen their parents and 
consider that’ it would be better if the present arrangm=nets 
are to continue very long, if the parents' visits could be made 
asinfrequent as possible." 


Watford, "The parents of the chn, an uncle and his fiancee ) 
Came one Sunday without warning, finished up all the bread in the 
house, but did not pay, or offer to pay, anything towards the 
meal." 
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Complaints of Hosts. 
Insufficient allowance. 


Blackpool, "I'd like to see the Government or anybody else 
keep them on 8/6, It's about IZ- for three meals after you take 
off Laundry and electric. 1If we only spent that on them, the 
h.S.P.C.C. would be around." 


See Doc. 2, p. 12, 13 


Redhill, Female, 60. "I can't begin to feed them on the 
money. They expect bacon or egg for breakfast as well as porridge 
or toast. I have to cut sandwiches for them for lunch as they 
say they don t like the school dinners - say they don t givo 
themproper h€lpings and then I have to give them a hot meal in 
the eveing, after giving them tea too. Now food is getting more 
expensive, and sometimes scarce, I really don t know what I shall 
do." es 


Ripon, “Some parents are absolutely unreasonable and expect @ 
repairs to shoes and clothes, with extra medival diet and comforts g 
washing etc, all to be provided out of the 8/6 a week, The mayor 4 
of this city was recently asked to act as surety by a householder 
who was actually proposing to borrow money in order to maintain 
the evacuated children.” 


Brighton, "I simply cannot feed E~sie on 8/6. I can't give 
her different food from my children. They..have bacon and egg 
and butter and marmalade for breakfast. A_.d plenty of milk 


puddings - we are losing on it."(aged 48) 
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F.45-55. Complaints V.Hosts, 
(lower middle class) Norfolk, Oct 27hh, 


When we got down there it was guite dark and we had to stand in 
the road for ages while two women looke? us over, We were just 


like cattle at a fair, None of them had room for us three as 


there were only double beds to spare in each house, I was parted 


from both my children and each had to sleep in with a strange 
child, In some cases the children had never met before, 


een 
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Complaints v Hosts . 
Brighton, 


This is the most frequent g ouse of all. ‘I have to walk the 
streets from 9 - 1 and from 2 -6 p.m, as my landlady does'nt 
want me in,’ (this from dozens of evcuees) 

In the case of pregnant mothers it is a veritable scandal, 

This same school teacher adds 

* Mothers and babies : IZABKZXGHRASTZINESXwRAEZ KORE L WRT XGRAXKGAZX 
InXt HexXHSHHseZ I dont wonder 80% returned home, Billeting all 
wreng.Not wanted in the houses,washing the prime difficulty. 
Householders,very unsympathetic, No prams allowed unless they co 
could get them down privately. Mothers lugging heavy babies all 


rouid the town,.“ave to stop out of doors all day as they feel 
and know they are not wanted, 


ao a a ae le ee ead lillie Ss" Sa teats Pee ee ee ee en a re ye eee, o . 


Evacuee motrers 


Social life 


See Doc 2 


Blackpool. Wyman, 35, "Pubs is all too bloody posh, I like 
a bit of a sing song," 


Boy, Ii2, "There's nowt to do ‘tere, In town 
(Manchester) there's more going on."(Asked what) "Oh, I dunno, 
Things is different, You don t know where to go, No games 
going on with kids." ; 


Groombridge, Sussex, The main problem, which I suppose is 
a fact, because none treats it as a problem, is that none of 
the evacuees are mixing with the villagers, Our village 
had about I,800 people and there are about 400 evacuees, 
The village green has been split into two halves, the one 
occupied each morning by the village, the other by the 
evacuees rrom 5,,.denham. I can only imagine tiat tis 
segregation will have quite serious social effects, and deprive 
the evacuation of many of its advantgwes, such as amelioration 
of the class problem, which migyt almost have been solved 
during the war, @kex 


See Peckham report p.34 
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Compaints v.Hosts, 

Married woman,32,two chidlren,wife of hairdresser (Romford) 

Nov 2nd, 

At the beganning of the war,the hairdresser sent his wife and 
children to a village on the Welsh border, They had to share a 

verminous bedroom with a young married woman and her baby. The 

window was broken and the door loose, and before long everyone 
in the room had influenza. The baby developed whooping cough 
and kept the rest of them avyake every night. The younger child 
of the hairdresser's wife caught some sort of vermin in her 

hair and had to have it cut off. The landlord and landlady were 
drunkards and beat their children, 

The woman could'nt stand it any longer and came home iast week, 
I met her in the street this evening, She said " I'd rat er be 

bombed into little bits than go back again, Not at any price 

will I leave my home again, It's taught me a lesson," 


b 
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T think teat the children would be much happier if the parents didn't 
core so often. We are too near Lordon. It sounds unkind but it does 
unset the kiddies so ruch and that ‘s hardiv fair. Also it reans that 
the house-holders have hardly a week-end to themselves. The most : 


sensible thing t- do *s to have a special Sunday on which the parents 


rar core tocether--if there are more than one at a billet. Or better if 


the childrens! farily eon come in the middle of the week it should be 


> 


arranced. 
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Besides all the ris-fits one of the difficulties is the position of : 


| the helpers. That ts a situation that should be remedied . In some 
houses they go out in the morning wéthout even making their beds. Others 
seer to think that they have come down here for a holiday,not to helpe 
The state haan't defined their position which makes it very difficult 
for us dowm here, The teachers that have been sent down shou!d kave 
more to do with the children outside school hours. After all rost of 
them have bess to do mow than thev have had to do in London, both in 
regard to the number of school hours and numbers of children. There 


} 


should in fact be rore cooneration all around not only with helpers and | 


teachers but with the councitis of the boroughs they came from. 


i 
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Complaints v.Hosts,. 
Nov 6th, 


Girl 13 (J.H.) quiet d&sposition, Hostess did'nt want her. 
When it suited her she sent her to bed or to roam the streets, 
Mother coming to visit her (on receiving letter from her about 
her unhappiness) had to search town for three quarters of an 
hour to @ind her, Brought her home, 
Two girls (9 and 10,P and M.K.) moved from one billet to a 
second one. Peo le only in house for few months and absolutely 
unable re.,cost to keep children - and very probably barely able 
to keep themselves, Put into settee (not big enough for one 
of them)V¥.cold in bed and allowei into the hosts's bed in 
the morning when they complained of cold. Contracted bugs 
(definitely not of gheir own) Brought home, 


Evacuation, 

F.m,house ife and writer.Burford.Oxon, 

Spet.ist, 

All children had been expected tonight but none came, 
Sept.2nd, 


The evacuated children still havent come,.People say now they are 
either coming at 6.30 or at 1.30 a.m, 


Sept.3rd,. 


Asked J.whether the evacuees had come,she said no,they were expected 
at 9.30 a.m. After breakfast was told they had already arrived 
at the Grammar school.This was quite untrue,they had not, 


(later in the day) The evacuated children still havent come -most 


mysterious - and everyone buying blankets for them,and the baker 
baking frenziedly all night to have enough bread, 


(later still) Heard rumour,emanating from reliable source,that the 
evacuated children have been sent on somewhere else by mistake 


and are staying there.Quite likely.But what are all the women 
organised to help them to do now ? 


Sept.4th, 


The newest thing about the evacuees,still not arrived,is that 


plenty of room was available in Oxford so they've stayed there, 
M.B. who is a schoolmistress at Shipton has just had her quota 

of 2 evacuees 3; very dirty and with only the clothes they stood 
up in.She bought them socks,bathed them and made each a new frock 
on her sewing machine;but they still have not uttered a word 
apparently.Poor little things, 


Sept.5th. i 


Met Mrs.A who,standing outside her cottage,said that the children 
had come,and were so dirty that no one would have them in their 
houses until they had been cleaned.The District Nurse had been 
asked to go and help but was at a baby case.Went down to the — 
Grammar school where they are all being received,to see if I could 
do anything. Found a family of 4 in various stages of washing. 
Apparently they were ‘strays' picked up by a compassionate bus- 
conductor and dumped here, They had been travelling since Monday 

at 9.a.m. and had slept the night in ‘Oxford College' When they 
first arrived they smelt awful.Their clothes were taken away for 
fumigation, The woman,who had a bad eye but was otherwise cheerful, 
had to stay in the bath till fresh clothes were brought.As she got 
into Lady S's silk underclothes and was handed her stays she said 
"Very nice,but they wont last me long.I'm swelling again ‘nother 
baby I suppose." One in some 6 months as far as we could make out. 
Her 3 children though dirty and lousy were well fed and béautiful 
to look at.Went and got small tooth combs and bought a frock for 
the baby.The woman from whom I bought the things collected a whole 
lot of vests, jerseys and overalls,some of her own children's,some 
out of stock and gave them for any refugee children who might come, 
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PEP lunch addressed by Valentine Bell, headmaster | 
of Battersea Technical School. Describes his personal | 
experiences in being evacuated, how 50 of his children went | 
by mistake to Reading, and he and the others went to Alford. 


He thinks it was the greatest piece of organisation 
the "world has ever known," "It was purely an office 
concern by office officials." 


But the Billeting Officer was a local upper-class 
woman, as Was generally the case in the country, and kept in 
with her friends; should have been an official. 


On arrival there was “a very cursory examination by 
a nurse," 


ne co? tne worst features was that they had not been 
*old what the res -consibility end legal vosition in the reception 


area® WePe.e 


"ee knew nothing at all about the arransements in the 
reception areas." 


Vonmy hosts and hostesses refused to be responsible for 
atering for their evacuees, and he himself is catering for 
8 children whe have been put in the servants’ quarters of a 
large house, with 5 single beds and 2 chairs, and wrmission to 
use the kitchen when it is not needed for any other purpose. 


He emphasises that oneof the mistakes ~=s sending 
the London children so near London, the Manchester children 
ought to have been brought there and London children send na th 
to Manch:ster, This would have overcome much cf thé visiting 
parent problems. 


Another trouble was that Bi _leting officers had not 
been informed how many boys and how many girls they were to 
receive. 


He says the Minister of Health's new suggestion for 
people switching over their evacueés will react badly in 
further unsettling the scheme. 


fenneth Lindsav, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, nods his head up and down strongly at this. 


f 


/ 


>, 
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Later Lindsay asks a question as to how long Bell 
thinks small familics will be able to vyut u» with the wresent 
system -- i.e. Lindsay obviously has no real understanding 
of t is, or information about it. 


Bellx thinks it ridiculous and 2 hopeless problem 

for tducation Officers to send, for instance, over 12,000 
evacuees into a towm like Reading, where they are walkins 
about the streets ana it is just like London, He believes 
country evacuation is doing untold good to children in health, 

in better sleeping, more bracing air, fresh food, walks 
instead of hopping on buses, development of personal leisure 
instead of bought leisure or mere messing about at the street 
corner, development of personal independence, instead of 
smally family parental doing of everying for the child. 
But above all he constantly emphasises tlic great value he 
thinks children are gcstting from seeins the countryside, 
living in the changing seasons, lecrning the simple structure 
of economic and social life at firsthand in the squire- 
parson-, gameekeeper, farm-labourer-complex, seeing fruit grov, 
picking blackberries, learning about birds and cov-ntry lanes, 
learning that there is a thing called beauty which is everyvhere. 
He thinxs that a very big factor will be Stark the shoci: of 
returning after a long period to London, and alreacy signs 
that they will find it ugly, dull ad unchanging after the 
countryside. Also he thinks that many children are becoming 
detached from their varents, otten at very early ages, and 
this is a swedteat pomnd for the working=classes, who "sually 
n ver get sodcetached until at least age 14, He thinks 
this may lead to serious parental friction, 


He thinks on the whole receivinzs hosts have bcen 
sood, but the working-class ones much better than the upver- 
class oneSe 


His talk and subsequent questions dring out that 
not ont are *here imvortant local difficulties, but even 
more there are difficulties between the versions of different 
observers, ond that the differente between different 
households is as great as the difference between di ferent areas. 


He tells the story of the devout Svaker who had | 
never missed a meeting in the adjacent towm, ‘ut in the first 
week of September sent a wire to say: 


"Recrettably cannot attend meeting as I am 
~ogsponsible for 125 expectant mothers in this district." 


20.11.59 


Secretary of the New Fabian Research Bureau 
says that over the whole country 37% ot those who could have 
peen evacuated have been evacuated, 


\ There gre bis local differences, partly due to 
uhe personal assesament of vulne:ability of areas by the 
people, 48% went from London, 10% from Sheffield. 


a A large proportion of these have returned in all 
GATrTeCase 


All the areas over which enemy planes have actually 
tlown during the war so far, have almost without exception 
peen evacuation or neurral areas. 
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muddle over the system. At first we were told that it was compulsary 


‘ne of the rain sources of the friction ‘s , I'm sure the whole 


Then we were told that it was voluntary and at the very end , with 
the children on our hands we were told te-use it was compulsary .-= 
and that a roliceman could force ouse-holders to take the children. 
It wasn't good from either viewpoint. The British don't like to be 
corpelled to do anyth‘tng, naturally thev were indignant at being 
walked over. The children didn't lkke standing on doopxsteps and then 


teken in bv people who didn't want them and resented their presence. 


Naturally the elder kiddies felt ity the most. If the system could 
hage remained voluntary the whole atsmophere whvld have been different. 
Also though’ tt is a terrible thing to say , if there had been an air-rai¢ 
over London the attitudes on both sides would have been changed, The | 
mothers who are a nroblem,would have been less ready to eepbbh complain, 
and the house-holders would have felt that their comfort was being 
given up for some reason. In my opinion one of the main reasons for 

the rothers taking their children back is fear of losing their lovee 

Tt is a pathetic thing that they should in many cases be willing to 
sacrifice the safetv of their children for this, The children are 
naturally thrilled at the fuss and attention paid to them and at 

the nww tr~pe of life many of them are leading. It is a difficult problem 
but the mothers should be glad that their little ones are looking 


any 
better for the country air and that they are safe from the horrorse 
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Story heard eddut evituntioni in one village near Bury the wife of 
the squire ther®é wante to do her duty and take in her big house 
4 o evacuated girls. Her husband is major in the army. When the 
' children arriveg, she was told through the telephone that there were 
vtigether she would not take 5 boys instead.She was not 
about it, but thought after all it was her duty. 
When she ari: in her car to fetch the boys, she found that they 
were 5 Little n ero boys. 
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My wife and I have become very fond of our two, and we would not let 


them zo elsewhere for fear they weren't well] treated or happy, but the 
yrosvect of three vwars of this apnau's us. My wife says that she will. 
be in an &4nsane asylum by them, Home has ceased to be home any rore. ; 
Some poor peonrle, usually the conscientious ones, havn't been out since | 
the war started. Nice as the children are and fond as one @an become 
of them there is no getting away from the fact that they are not your 


owne We have to face that, 


- V.M.D. OCT 26 
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The onlv hope is to-have camps as in Wales,with trained people to 
evacuees 
look after the children. Most of the peonle who have-eh#id4ren don't 
them 
know how to look after @kildvern as they never have had any experienceée 


with children before. That makes it hag@d all around. 


1 


Glass, 


Extract from ‘Other People's Opinions', Daily Express, 
End of October, 


"It is a crime that these children should be living in such cone 


jditions of filth and want.....(A peer,having just discovered it, 
writing to the pavpers,) 


Bvacuation, 
Sept.17th. ; 
F.S.35.Elementary school teacher.Cullercoats, 

After evacuation, 


I visited a friend who was evacuated with her school.She was at a 
castle in Northumberland with 20 children and 3 voluntary workers. 
They were very comfortable and the owners of the castle had made 
them very welcome,The childrem had the run of 3 large rooms,one 
as a dormitory,one as a dining room and one as a playroom,and 
they were allowed to play anywhere in the grounds with the 
exception of the flower garden.They had been givem a number of 
toys and seemed very happy and contented.My friend said her only 
objection to her quarters was that it was lonely -it was 24 miles 
to the nearest village (a very tiny village) - and that she was 
surrounded by children from 6,30.a.m. until 8.p.m. and she was 
finding it too much of a good thing. She said the condition of 
all but 4 of the 20 children was satisfactory,and those 4 all 
belonging to the same family,wet the ved regularly.The lady of the 
house was horrified when she discovered it but nevertheless was 
very gentle with the offenders.They tried various means of curing 
the defection,the most effective being a visit f¥8H by the butler 
to the bedsides of the offenders at about llp.m. to rouse them, 


and make them go protesting to empty their bladders, That has 
become a nightly rite, 


The evacuees in the castle are well fed.My friend told me of their 
arrival on the day of evacuation.Almost the whole of Rothbury 

and a large representatium from the ‘county' was there to meet 
them,Unfortunately not manyc hildren could be taken into Rothbury 
itself.Busloads went at intervals to surroundin. districts,There 
was a gpeat deal of overlapping.Groups of children were hastily 
gathered together,and the teachers and voluntary workers in 

charge were told where they were going.After sone delay they were 
tolf they were not oing there afterall,somebody else had 

already gone or another party wanted to go.fhe billetting officers 
were almost in déspair.They said they had not had time to prepare 
for the reception.My friend went away with the fourth busload, 
They were bound for a small village.Not a single person was there 
to receive them.They stood for a while wondering what to do and 
then my friend went to the priest s house to ask about billetting 
(they belong to an R.C. school) The priest was extremely surprised 
and said that as far as he knew no one in the village was 
expecting evacuees,They had been told they would be receiving some 
children but they had not been told when.They went round the 
village asking for accomodation and finally all tue children were 
settled.The villagers had seemed at first to give them a cold 
reception,but my friend heard later from her hostess at the 

castle tht they had had vord the previous Friday that they were 
to be prepared to receive 90 children,The village had turned out 
in strength to welcome the children and hot s up was prepared 

in the village hall.A bus arrived with 12 children and the rec- 
eptiomists felt extremely flat. Then,when their evacuees really 
did arrive,no one in the village knew about it until they had 

the visitors on their doorsteps, 


z 
After a few days my friend was moved to another di:trict about 8 
miles in the opposite direction, Here she was in a hut that had 
been used for workmen who were quarrying.There were 20 chiddren, 
2 teachers and 3 voluntary workers.The children slept on mattresses 
on tie floor,.They had not cnought crockery to go round at each 
meal and there was one bath,Every time the stone was blasted in 
the n-ighbouring quarry,showers of splinters fell near the hut 

and those in charge hardly dared to let the children go out of 
doors. The quarry adjoined the estate of a family of rich brewers 
who owned a large house and had no evacuees,Accordingly represent- 
ations were made and the owmars of the house and estate agreed 

to give accomodation to the children and those in charge,They were 
housed in a co¢tage that Had not been used for a considerable 
time,It had flagged stone floors and was completely empty of 
furniture until beds,crockery and the bare nevessities in the way 
of tables,chairs,etc, were sent in from the big house,Cooking 

was to be done by the voluntary workers on open fireplaces.The 
cabering was to be «one by the teachers who er. to order food 
from vans that called twice a week.My friend was told she would 

be given a room in the nouse,She was conducted to it through the 
back door and up the back stairs,and it was,wnen she reached it, 

a tiny room overlooking the stables without electric light and 
without water.There was a candle but no matches,She was offered 

no food, Fortunately for her she was recalled after two days to 
the castle where she now occupies a guest room and eats the food 
provided by the owners of the castle, When she left her garret 

she was again conducted through the back door, Her temporary hosts 


no doubt felt that they had done more than their duty to their 
country. 


Evacuation, ae + AM OL cunt b Sta. 


Sept.17th.F.s.35.Elementary schoolmistress,. Cullercoats, 
Evacuating and Billeting. 


Two teachers were sent with 20 children to a tiny village whose 
school accomodates only fifteen.The villace schoolteacher did not 
know how she was going to manage her own 15 and her 20 evacuees, 
The people received the children kindly and they were all provjded 
with homes,the voluntary workers found homes but nobody had any 
room for the teachers,They had to return to Rothbury (about 8 
miles away) They tried to find lodgings,but every place in 
Rotibury was full. They went to the evacuation officer.He told 
them he co’ ld find them accomodation the following night but not 


that night. T:ey had to return to Tynemouth,to their own homes, 
and go back to Rothbury the next day, 


As far as the reception of the children was concerned,it seemed to 
have been quite enthusiastic,but one voluntary worker told me 

that several peeple who had been told to take certain children 
refused to have them saying that they looked delicate or dirty, 
and chose others more totheir liking.I gather however that this 
was no¥ general.As a voluntary worker she has to look after 10 
children -wash and mend for them.To do this she has to visit 5 
houses with 2 cnildren in each house twice every week.At 2 of the 
houses she has been told by the housewife that as long as the 
children are there the househald will take full responsibility 

for them and the services of a voluntary worker are not required, 
As the women concerned seemed conscientious and kind to the 
children she has ceased to visit them, T e other houses have iven 
her a little of the children's mending to do but say they 

can manage the washing and everythigg else themselves, 


I talked to a lorry driver from Wooler,who told me he had two 
evacuees in his house.One he described as "a little darky".He 
said he was a very nice little chap and they were delighted with 
both their children.I asked the name of "the little darky" and 
found he was a child I us d to teach.He has a Japanese father 
and English mother ahd is an attractive urchin.The lorry driver 
said most of the people in Wooler seemed to like their evacuees, 
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Class, 
Woking. 
The daughter of the house where we were stayingwas Voluntary 
Ambulance Driver and when on duty seemed to collect nothing but 
stories about children and mothers billeted on friends of hers, 
Sympathy prevalied at first,but as each story surpassed the last 
one,turned to disgust and very anti-working class feeling arose. 
Main problem seems to have been that you cannot mix the classes 
all at once. All the evacuees were fairly well off as regards 
food b t they were mostly in houses of a much ‘arger size than 
they had ever been into before, Here is a story. 
Boy aged about 8 is taken into large house,excalims "Coo -is all 
this yours ?" Exclaims again on seeing a maid in cap and apron 
and when the maid of the house calls the young son of the house, 
also aged 8, ‘Master',demands to be called ‘Master’ also by the 
maid, This of course annoys the maid, Many maids in Woking left 
due to extra work caused by the evacuees, 
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Class, 
Woking, 
The daughter of the house where we were stayingwas Voluntary 
Ambulance Driver and when on duty seemed to collect nothing but 
stories about children and mothers billeted on friends of hers, 
Sympathy prevalied at first,but as each story surpasse? the last 
one, turned to disgust and very anti-workxing class feeling arose, 
Main problem seems to have been that you cannot mix the classes 
all at once, All the evacuees were fairly well off as regards 
food b t they were mostly in houses of a much ‘arger size than 
they had ever been into before, Here is a story, 
Boy aged about 8 is taken into large house,excalims "Coo -is all 
this yours ?" Exclaims again on seeing a maid in cap and apron 
and when the maid of the house calls the young son of the house, 
also aged 8, ‘Master’ ,demands to be called 'Master' also by the 
maid, This of course annoys the maid, Many maids in Woking left 


due to extra work caused by the evacuees, 


Class, 


’ Cwmbran Mon, 


Two children from a very poor home were taken care of by very 
nice people who were teaching them to use tabel napkins and 
such like things that the children had never seen before , 

The children were very happy and the foster parents were qvite 
pleased with them, Their mother came to see them and complained 
that theyw were being brough up 'narky' and that she was'nt 
going to have it, 


Complaints of hosts 


Lack of privacy 


\ 


Herts, Man, 45, “My wife and I have become very fond of | 
our two and we would not let them go elsewhere for fear they 
weren t well treated or happy. But the prospect of 5 years of this 
appals max us. My wife says that she willbe in an insane asylum 
by then. Home has ceased to be home any more. Some poor people, 
usually the conscientious ones, haven't been out since the war 
started (Oct. 28). Nice as the chn are and fond as one can become 


of them, there is no getting away from the fact they are not your 
own. We have to face it." 


Redhill, woman, 55, "I wish the parents would keep 
away from the chn, it only unsettles them. We never get a weekend > 
in peace either. luast Sunday, they came down and took the chn out, 
saying they'd get them their dinners at the Centre (where cheap 
meals are provided). Just as we all settled down to a little — 

S nday afternoon rest (the week—days are hard work with the extra 
cfiildren) back they all came, about 5.20, and had to come in by 
the fire. Then we had to give them tea. Really, one's place isnt 
one’s own for even one day of the week.* 


Cambridge, civil servant, 54, f. “Evacuees expect, or 
want, to go on as if they were in their own homes, and hosts 
want to retain unimpaired as fas as possible, their own home life. 
In my own case, my hosts are 


Burford, “Invasion of privacy. Feople don_t mind 
children so much, because they go to bed and are out of the way; 
but strange women sitting with you in the evening, and with 
their own ideas about food, household arrangements, etc, are an 
awful thorn in the flesh. In our case, rounc here, hosts are 
so unpleasant to an evacuee mother that she sat shivering in her 
own room in the evenings and could not come down by the communal | 
fire. This is an exceptiona’ case, most of the hosts are kind and 
considerate, but even when they are it is all rather a strain." 
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Complaints of hosts 


visiting parents 


See Doc. 2, p. 9 


Otford, Kent, "It seemed to me they were of too high an 
income level to be evacuated 5 Bp Govermment, because their 
husbands game down to seether cars, and when we got rid of 
them after a week because we were letting the house, they said 
they would go home unless they found a nice place.” 


Dorchester, *The evacuee with us was very fractious 
immediately preceding and after the visit of her parents but 
seems to have settled down now." 


Chelmsford, "It would also be more tolerable if one had 
some idea of how long one would have to put up with it. On all 
sides one hears stories of the abuse of hospitality by the 
parents of the children who arrive with all their relatives in 
cars for a day in the country and expect to have lunch and/or 
tea without a word of thanks, much less payment. As a rule 
no warning is given of their arrival and &n one case, when they 
did say they were coming they arrived with a party for lunch 
although they had been asked not to come that day.In my own 
case, at the outbreak of war we had 6 chn and the parents of 2 
of them who were Dilleted in the neighbouring parish arrived on : 


Suriday with 3 more small chn and came in and had tea as by right 
after eating the chn screamed around the house all the afternoon 
and made no effort to help with the extra work TEVOL EES” ek 


Watford, "Next door neighbour says ‘Parents come down five 
times in a fortnight and did not pay for meals.’ * 


Hemel stead, "Parents want. to come. down to see their 
children and a nuisance of themselves. Two fathers expected 
to stay the t. One father who came to seehis 2 chn we 
home with a 12/6 wireless vavle out of the hostess's set." 


Hamble, Hants "In the case of young children, the new 
foster parents find that the chn are always restless and 
difficult immediately after they have seen their parents and 
consider that it would be better if. the present arrangmenets 
are to continue very ong, if the parents’ visits could be made 
asinfrequent as possible.” 


Watford, "The parents of the dn, an uncle and his pina 


came one Sunday without warning, finished up 211 the bread in wy 


meals’ but did not pay, or offer to pay, anything towards the 
meal. 
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Lack of privacy 


* . 
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Herts, Man, 45, "My wife and I have become very fond of} 
our two and we would not let them go elsewhere for fear they 
weren t well treated or happy. But the prospect of 3 years of this 
appeals max us. My wife says that she willbe in an insane asylum : 
by then. Home has ceased to be home any more. Some poor people, 
usually the conscientious ones, haven't been out since the war 
started (Oct. 28). Nice as the chn are and fond as one can become 


of them, there is no getting away from the fact they are not your 
Own. We have to face it." 


Redhill, woman, 55, "I wish the parents would keep 
away from the chn, it only unsettles them. We never get a weekend 
in peace either. Last sunday, they came down and took the chn out, 
Saying they'd get them their dinners at the Centre (where cheap 

ed meals are provided). Just as we all settled down to a little 
x? S nday afternoon rest (the week-—days are hard work with the extra 
WS children) back they all came, about 5,20, and iad to come in by 
Meany ES fire. Then we had to give them tea, Really, one's place isnt 
| Yr * one’s own for even one day of the week." 


. civil serv@nt, 34, f.,"Evacuees expect, or 

they were in ‘their \own’ homes, \and hosts 

ired asp fa® a& possible, their. own ‘home life, 
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Burford, “Invasion of privacy. reople don _t mind 
children so much, because they go to bed and are out of the way; 
but’ strange women sitting with you in the evening, and with 
their own ideas about food, household arrangements, etc, are an 
awful thorn in the flesh. In our case, round here, hosts are 
SO unpleasant to an evacuee mother that she sat shivering in her 
own room in the evenings and could not come down by the communal: - 
fire. This is an exceptional case, most of the hosts are kind and 


considerate, but even when they are it is all rather a strain,” 
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Complaints of Hosts. 
Insufficient allowance. 


Blackpool, "I'd like to see the Government or anybody else 
keep them on 8/6. It's about IZ- for three meals after you take 
off Laundry and electric. If we only spent that on them, the 
k.S.£.C.C. would be around.* 


See Doc. 2, p. 12, I3 


Redhill, Female, 60. "I can't begin to feed them on the 
money. They expect bacon or egg for breakfast as well as porridge 
or toast. I have to cut sandwiches for them for lunch ag they 
say they don t like the school dinners - say they don t give 
themproper h@lpings and then I have to give them a hot meal in 
the eveing, after giving them tea too. Now food is getting more 
expensive, and sometimes scarce, I really don t know what I shall 
do." #8 


Ripon, "Some parents are absolutely unreasonable and expect 
repairs to shoes and clothes, with extra medival diet and comforts, 
washing etc, all to be provided out of the 8/6 a week. The mayor 
of this city was recently asked to act as surety by a householder 
who was waders A pb. oes a to borrow money in order to maintain 


the evacuated children.* 


Brighton, "I simply cannot feed E~sie on 8/6. I can't give 
her different food from my children. They..have bacon and egg. 
and butter and marmalade for breakfast. A_d plenty of milk 
puddings - we are losing on it."(aged 46) 


Complaints v.Hosts., 


Wootton Bassett. 


I heard of a woman who has four children of her own and took 
in 3 evacuees, She did this by getting her own children to 
tell the evacuee children to ask to be shifted, It is her 

boast that she has been able to buy herself a new set of 

false teeth with the proceeds, When one of them left she went 

on drawing the money and so now she has to pay off ner debt to 

the Council by keeping a child free, Presumably the kid will 

starve, Note that in this billett no hot meals are served 

and that there are 2 bedrooms for the whole issue, 


Evacuees, 

24th Sept. 

F.s. 25.shorthand typist.Bugbrooke.Northants., 
Verminous and unruly children, 


There is truth in reports of verminous children,but it applies 
| more to the mothers than the unaccompanied children.The village 
(~ has been very lucky in the class of people billeted here but 
~~ nei Bhbouring villages have had considerable trouble, 


A In this district the evacuees have been weloomed by the village 
.) | people,who put their homes wiliingly at their disvosal. The 
_ have not gossiped spitefully about the visitors and have put up 
' with inconveniences,The evacuees,however,have not tried to settle 
| down and adapt themselves to their new surroundings and are 
, returning to London, 


Many older people who have children billeted on them find them 
very trying,noisy and cheeky,and the majority of people find 
the children wild and hard to control, 
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Males with evacuated families in evacuation areas, 
Newcastle, 


Sept.17th. (sent in by F.s.teacher.35.Cullercoats. ) 


My brother lives in Newcastle and his wife is evacuated.I have 
visited him on 2 occasions.He says he lives on eggs,tinned 

stuff (baked beans,salmon etc.) sausage,br<ead and tea.He does his 
shopping on the way home from work at midday or in the evening, 


The man who lives next door is also living by himself.,He says he 
is handy with the frying pan and buys bacon and eggs,sausage, 


chops etc and cooks them himmelf. He also buys his food on the 
way home from work, 


My broth r visits his wife at the week-ends and she gives him 
cooked food to taxe back with him, My mother has visited hig 
twice and cooked his dinner.He has an invitation to eat at our 
house whenever he likes and he can also go any time to an aunt 
of his wifes. He does very little housework.My mother has ¥wice 
done a litile housework (washing up and tidying ) for him, He 
uses only his bedroom,the bathroom and the kitchenette, 


The man next door as come to an arrangement with his mother-in- 
law.She and her husband are to live i one month with him and he 
is to go tne following month to live with them,.They will spend 
alternate months with each other, 
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Complaints v.Hosts, and Class 
November, 
My sister has teen evacuated to Windsor ,.There are 3 girls 


bililetec on a couple with 1 child, Threea are too many.She has 


been turned out of the house once(and since rettrned) apparently 


because the house!ioider simply did not wish to be bothered 


with the evacuees, There was room in a poorer quarter, because 
many of the poorer children have gone home,hut the new billet 

was so repulsive that my sister (age 13) immediately wanted to 

go home,aithough she had been perfectly contented before, Seems 
most important to put evacuees in own class of family. Same 

thing is apparent in Cax:ibridge. I know some girls from Bedford 
College who have be en evacuated here, While te couple( childless) 
on whom they are billeted,give them sufficient attention,it is 
obvious that they resent having strangers thrust upon them,This 
makes for a strained atmosphere, The pure inhospitavleness of 
some householders is a great difficulty, 


Complaints v. Hosts, 
From schoolgirl of 17. 
I was an evacuee for 6 weeks,.The main problem between evacuees 
and hosts seems to me to be the difficulty of adapting the one 
to the other, A few of the hosts in the small,semi industrial 
town of L. -about 30 miles from London,treated their evacuees 
mainly girls,as guests or as they would their own chidlren, but 
the majority treated the girls as unpaid maids, A good deal of 
publicity has been given to the hosts burdened with dirty, 
verminous evacuces but none,or very little tc cases where well 
brought up middle class girls and boys have been billeted in 
poor,dirty homes,where they have little to eat and none of the 
facilities they are used to,.,At least half of the 250 girls 
evacuated with the school are billeted in tiny, (iirty houses 
where they have to do any housework that is done.Being billeted 
in such houses has a very bad effect on the younger girls of 
an impressionabke age and they grow slack in their care of their 
personal cleanliness and manners, There are a good many clean, 
middle class homes in L. but the owners of these homes have seen 
to it that they did not have to take in evacuees, 

Another difficulty is the active resentment on the part of 
the hosts,of parents visiting their children,even when such 
visits do not interfere in any way with their plans, Some hosts 
are so possessive as to grudze and hold back letters to the 
evacuees from home, The exact degree of authority allowed a 
host is another thing.It is granted him a right to rebuke the 
evacuee im his house,but many hosts object to and prevent the 
children from doing things demanded of them by the school, 

The Govt allowance for evacuees is another problem, A 
great many hosts find it impossible to manage on the govt. 
allowance and they grumble incessantly to their evacuees and 
demand a supplementary allowance from parents, When the parents 
explain that this has been forbidden,the hosts become extremely 
disagreecable,nag the evacuees,give them poor food and their 

neals seperate from the rest of the family. 


Evacuation, 
Housewife.35.Bishop Auckland, Sept.24th, 


There seems to be no demand for any special goods -probably due to 
the fact that the evacuees some froma distance of only 20 niles 
and from one twon to another, 


Reports of verminous children continue and increase but I myself 
know no one personally concerned with these children,all stories 
having passed through many hands before they have reached me, 


Attitude of locals to evacuees and vice versa is definitely 
changing.Due,I think,to the fact that no bombing raids have taken 
place and need for evacuation seems not s0 urgent,People who 
gladly took in the evacuces find their lives completely upset - 

children are not angels anywhere and in many cases ten: to run wild 
when parental control is sud enly withdrawn.Many I know have been 
unable to cope with the children -some have confessed to it and 
new billets found -others have found relatives in need of hos- 

pitality and pushed out evacuees making this the excuse, 


Some chi ddren have got their parents to take them back.One especially 
‘took ill' in order to get homwe,though actually nothing wrong 

with him except that he came from a wealthy BAnme and was having 

to live in poorer conditions, 


In fact the gilt is beginning to wear off the gingerbread, 


Complaints v.Hosts, 
Newcastle, 
One woman to another, 

'I've brought ours back,.She was fceding then on bread and jam, 
Bread and jam for breakfast,and same to taketo school for 
dinner and then just some potaters in the evening —- and them 
on a farm,She could have given ‘em something better'n that," 
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Organésation --ESMMMNAXXRESAIHEX Religious, 
TIMEAXARE TELE YX MAX RHAY 

M.22,. student.Prestwick,Ayrshire, 

Then another difficulty arose over religion, R.C. children we e 
being billetted in Portestant homes and vice versa, The result 
was very much criticism of the R C Lord Provosr who was res- 
ponsible for sending an R.C. school into a strongly Portestant 
district. At least one case existed where a Protestant minister 
had 2 R.C. children biletted on him, When they said they wuld 
have to get up early for Mass he ref ased to allow them saying 
that if his house was good enough for them they would have to 
attend his Church, 

I have heard of a dozen cases at least where Protestant hosts 
refuse: to allow young children to get up early and go out 
without breakfast to Mass,Older ones were told they could if they 
wanted, 
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Organisation ---Education, 


Farmer 49,Wigton, 

We are in a reception area, One of my boys attends the granmar 
school which has to work on the double s ift, Result,I have to 
pay tne full expenses of this boy's education and he is only 
receiving half of it. As I have to pay travelling expenses for 
24 miles per day and meals from home [I think this is a bit 
thick,especially as there are public buildings in the small town 


where the school is situated that are empty and could,we think, 
easily be mad availiable, 


West Herts and Watford Observer.Oct 27th, (extract) 
The article is called Unhappy evacuees at Rickmansworth, 


| TXGSRTKE 
"JT desire to inform you that you can take your daughter from 


my house as soon as you get here, I want you to go when I am at 
home and instead of talking to my wife I will talk to you, You 
can cart your girl off as soon as you like and no nonsense," 
This letter said to have been written by a Rickmansworth 

householder to the mother of an evacuated child was quoted at 
Tuesday's meeting of the R, Urban District Council by the 
chairman who stated that the local Billeting Tribunal of which 
he is a member had dealt &X with cases of evacuees who had been 
made so unhappy bu the people with whom they were billeted that 
they had gone back home, 

A total of 350 ,he stated,hadalready gone back,most of them 
to London.He quoted a case of German mothers who were deprived . 
of lighting and curtaining in the bedroom and compelled to look 
after their children in the dark, 
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Cyildren 
Lack of occupation 


See under Mothers, SYcial Life. A_so 


Worthing, Housewife 26, no chn. "My two children are quite 
good, but it is hard to do for them at times. Iiy husband comes 
in for his dinner about I2 o'clock, then the children come in : 
from school, then I have to get them a cinner. Their table manners © 
are not very good and they quarrel vig t yroweg + Fut I think that 
boredom is their chief trouble, They do not have enough to do. 

I take them on the beach when I can and to the pictures, but I’m 
rot used to all this and I hate feeling tied to it." 
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Compaints v.Hobts. 
From Gertrude" report, 


"Boy wrote and asked to be brought home.Mother went to see him 
and brought him back, Said host had no soap or sugar in the 
house.Had done no washing for the boy. Boy had had hardly any 


food and had to steal apples because he was hungry, Had to struggle 


for existence, Had one round of bread ad cup of tea for dinner 
and tea, Very often could'nt get into house, Mother indignant 
at this treatment when host was getting 10/- per week to keep 
him and she at home had to feed and clothe him on 5/-, Host a v 
very poor type of-woman with 3 children of her own,The woman and 
her husband used to go out drinking and leave the children alone. 
Ration of food given to boy on arrival at Chester was taken from 
him and he never saw any of it.Woman only wanted evacuees for 
the money. Mother did'nt like the bgy being in Protestanr home 
because host did'nt let him get up in time to go to Chapel, 
(Mother 50,father dead,4 oni lésen} 


" Mother,Rose and Michael all staid with a young couple, M. 
said the host was very abrupt with her ahd the ehil’ ren and 
made, ther feel very uncomfortable, 
(Mother 34;father casual labourers5 children) 


2Boy 4 and Mother, Mother and John returned because they were 
made to feel that they were "not wanted"”,.They vere-staying in 
a large detached house jgiven a private sitting room and bedroon. 
The household consisted of an old lady of 83,her son and 2 
servants, Apparently the old lady wouid suggest tnat the servants 
‘did not like people in the kitchen',and she did not know what 
would happen when ‘fires were required’ and various petty come 
plaints made mother feel unwanted, 


(mother 44;father brickliayer,4 children) 
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Children,. 


Comments by local children.Chatteris,Cambs. 

(is essay set them called "The Evacuees,") 

Almost all stated that “they were bad mannered",several said 
"Phey've spoilt the pictures for us.",a few announced that 

"We play football with them on the rec," several said that 
"many have gone back to London" and commented "A good job too," 
One boy remarked that "the evacuees do not fit into the 

country and are best back in London,” 

(sent in by schoolmaster, 24) 
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Evacuee mothers 
Fear 


St Adnrews. The inability of the evacuees to adjust 
themselves to the country after a life in the town, This is 
particularly true of mothers, Some of the latter seem to be 
afraid of the country e.g I saw one mother rather hysterically ~ 
remove her child from playing near trees as she was afraid they 
might fall, 


Overheard at Henley on Thames, a mother "W,at a hole this 
Henley is =- the kids fall into the river," 


Story in Evening News, Woman evacuee returned from 
Somerset, said it was because "she was afraid of the animals," 


\/ 


Bad behaviour of children, 


E My hairdresser Mr.F. of Brook Street,told me a client who was 
r a doctor's wife had told him that day of the boy she had 
billeted (14 yrs).He was not in his room at night and serch 

‘ discovered him in bed with the maid (19). She'd sacked the 
s boy but kept the maid ! 

| 
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Children -— XXXXHSaXEK{ Bad manners, 

Landlady.Blackpool 40,. 

You could give them the moon andthey would'nt so much as 
thank you.I made them a hot dinner every day last week 


and one then asked me could'nt we afford chips," 
(Same) 


If you say two words to them they turn round and swear at 
you.I've seer a lot of dogs with better manners, 

Another landlady Blackpool, 

"Carve their initials on the sideboard, Wrote all over the 
wall.Eat their food on the floor.Broke half the china," 


—_ 
Children -- XXXXHSAIZK; Bad manners. 
Landlady .Blackpool 40, 
You could give them the moon anécthey would'nt so much as 
thank you.I made them a hot dinner every day last week 

and one then asked me could'nt we afford chips." 

(Same) 

If you say two words to them they turn round and swear at 
you.lI've seem a lot of dogs with better manners, 

Another landlady Blackpool, 

"Carve their initials on the sideboard, Wrote all over the 
wall.Eat their food on the floor.Broke half the china," 
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Children, Dirty habits and vermin, 


From Gertrude's reoort, 

2William was sent back from°hester because of enuresis," 

(M ther 34,Father fireman;5 kids.) | 

"Two eldest children with enuresis and hostess al] the time 
telling her to take them away. 

One of the youngest children also wet the bed so the hostess was 
cross with him," 

(Mother 28,father boiler maker, 5kids) 
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Complaints of hosts 


Clothes 
ie 7, 


see doc. 2, Py 


Herts, Woman 65, "Wen the chn came they had nothing at 
sli to wear <- only _ party frocks with them. Fancy that. We have 
made them little frocks and now they're getting on quite well." 


IGS 


Steelworker, Scotland, "I'm in a reception area, and the 
chief problem seems to be.. the poorly clad condition of the 
chiidren, not in keeping with the social standard - that is 
the hosts' standard." 


Mining village, Yorks, "The lack of clothes is the biggest 
problem. At present th ere is a women's organisation knitting 
undervests for evacuees." 


RUMSNEKE. Evacuation, 


More tales off discontented evacuees, Child from a 
neighbouring village said to have set out for London armed 
with three pairs of socks and a gas-mask, He was found 
by the police, ‘Woman with two small children billeted 
near Bishops Stortford was accorded so chilly a reception 
by her hastess she went back to London with her husband 
and will ask the authorities for another allocation, From 
Teacher friends I hear of their trials, The children are 
unruly, foul-mouthedg and dirty in some instances, Some 
have infectious complaints. The villagers are perpetually 


on the teachers doorstep asking her to discipline, give 
first aid, or wash and delouse their charges, 


EVACUEES, BOLTON DECEMBER 4 1939 


Louis, lme,., 26, a sergeant in the RA, on Seven days 
Leave, told’ a story that was circulating in’ the camp in 
Northumberland, " Sume evacuated children had been put with 
a farmer there, and he had thought they needed fattening 
p, so he killed a number of rabbits for them, They had 
rabbit for dimner, rabbit for tea, and rabbit for 2 

in sandwiches, fF they began to look a bit pens 

this perpetual rabbit diet "aul the Farmers wife “then 
and said, “ What you need is some castor oil, " “ What we 
need, " Said mumxmf the boys, " is a couple of ferrets. " 


GT 


Evecustion. 


Monday, lith September. 


The main hapnening of the dey is the return to Levtonstone of 
romen and kids from 3 doors away. At tea my landledy, full 

of respectable indignation, tells the story, peinting evecuees' 
behaviour in theblackest colours possible. Gives other herrsey 
instances of similer behaviour. The idea is, in brief, the 
evacuees are dirtv, slovenly and use "“langusge I wouldn't lite 
to repeat." - This may be so - 9» letter from my mother at Turn- 
bridge Wells savs 'You were in doubt (when 1 was home on Sent.3) 
as to my remarks about the evec.being cleen,. Well, Ll herrd of 
another case from Mrs.Hicks (our twice ~eékly help) vesterdey, 
so you see all is not well, ss vou imegine."=- It seems therefore 
that some evacuees are verminous -but my view - ond 1 hinted 
at this to my landladv at tea-time in es polite snd oil-one 
troubled -waters manner #s possible - is that there is elmost 
as much fault on the other side, 


Chelmsford is not all that pictures in the pn®vers sursestshenpv 


evacuee kids enjoying country hospitslity,etc.,is wishful-thinking 
in some cases. 
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Evecuation 


Male 22,Chelmsford ,#ssex 


Our evacuees from Leytonstone ere beginning to want to go beck. 
Not all,of course, but cases heve bem 


heerd of mothers herting 
the sevaretion Bfom their husbends. "And", the sev, “st leest 
we have got shelters at Leytonstone. 
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Class. 

Sumtary on this subject by art student,19,male,Hemel Hempstead, 
NOV. 3ra. 

All thougnt among the-miicle class avout evacuation is on a class 
basis.A large number of children (working class) are in H.St., 
aworking ciass street. " hat's as it should be" saya th 

midile ¥vlass, But in some cases middle class homes have received 
worker's children, Result : worry and strain all round, A 

middle class widow has 2 worker's chilcren, Aunt said tonfsht 
"Th ey are not really havpv with her." "No" said Mother "They'd 
be much happier with someone like Joe B's wife." (working class 
woman). The gulf between middle class hcsts and workers child 
evacuees is sometimes unbridgable ;the utter destitution of 

some chil ren evokes horror among the middle class. In one case 
a woman was driven mad by the vile filth and disaese of twe 
children ,. It is doubtful whether sre will recover, 


Class, 

Summary on this subject by ar® student,19,male,Hemel Hempstead, 
Nov.3rd, | 

All thought among the middle class about evacuation is on a class 
basis.A large number of children (working class) are in H.St., i 
a working class street, " hat's as it should be" saya the 


midile glass, But in some eases middle class homes have received 


worker's children, Result : worry and strain all round, A 
middle class widow has 2 worker's children, Aunt said tontcht 
WTh ey are not really happy with her," "No" said Mother "They'd 
be much happier with someone like Joe B's wife." (working class 
woman), The gulf between middle class hosts and workers child 
evacuees is sometimes unbridgable ;the utter destitution of 
some chil ren evokes horror among the middle class, In one case 
a woman was driven mad by the vile filth and dissese of two 
children ,. It is doubtful whether sre will recover, 
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Dirt.vermin, 

Man 23,advertising.West Kirby. 

Evasuees came from the toughest of a tough city K and their 
notions of hygiene were distinctively primitive,They came 
from Liverpool, About 20% of the children and at least 

45 of the women were lousy. This apparantly had not been 
forescesns; While we are overcoming it in the chi; dren, the 
women are much more difficult to deal with, since they do not 
seem to care, and resent any attempts at improvement, The 
hosts have to share their bathrooms and lavatories with the 
evacuees and my own doctor told me that in 7 houses in this 
uistrict the hosts have contracted gonoprheéa as a result 

of this, 
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--* Dirt, vermin, 

Student.male 22 Ayrshire, 

Probably one of the greatest difficulties arising between hosts 
and evacuees was the health of the evasuees, Children whose 
bodies,clothes and hair were infested with vermin certainly 
cuased very much ill feeling about evacuees, In the neighbour- 
ing large town about 2000 children arrived on the 31 August and 
about 50% were verminoas, 


Evacuce mothers 


S cial life 


Brighton, "This is the most frequent grouse of all ‘I have 
to walk the streets between nine and one pm and 2-6 pm, as my 
landlady doesn t want me in.* By dozens of adult evacuees. In 
the case of prégnant mothers it is a veritable scandal." 

Two children, aged I3 and 6 afraid to go in 


gt 6 o'clock, they have tea at 6, have to go to bed in dark at 
o 30. | | 


Dirt. vermin, 


Art student,19 male,Hemel Hempstead, 


In one case a woman was driven mad by the vile filth and 


disease of two children: it is doubtful whether she will 
recover, 


(N.B. this comes at the end of a long thing about class diff.) 


Complaints v.Hosts, 
Brighton, 
Teacher female aged 50, 
MgXWSEZISXSHAKINSXOXOKGRGITHZNON LMNSHPADIYXGRSHOA ZK OALMAH ZK 
My boy is sharing a bed (single) with an improperly washed 
coalman, 


From teacher 42, 
Clean child put with dirty child in house, Evacuee caught 
impetigo. 


Woman aged 30 goes ovt to work all day.Thought evacuees were 
a paying proposition,took in 9 children,4 lodgers,children 
sleeping five in a room.Food bad, 


Two children aged 13 and 6 afraid to go in till 6 oclock, then 
have tea at six.Have to go to bed in dark at 6.30, | 


Headmistress 42, 


Iwam billeted with young married couple.in "best" neighbourhood?’ 


They lived up to every penny of their income.I paid them 22/6 

a week (plus 5/=} Govt allowance) for tea and toast for 4 
breakfast.(iunch and tea out). Supper scramb¢ed egg and orange 
or salad. Said she was losing heavily,would have to charge 
me more, In my flat which I have taken I spend from 6/- to 9/— 
per week on same meals and fare better, : 
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Rumours of children being dirty etc, 

From school jistress Brighton, 

The first week of evacuation was unbearable, The rumours of 
lousy,dirty ,ill behaved children bandied about Brighton were 
exasperating. We knew that 90% of thechildren were well behaved 
nad happy .But the only stories regaled to me were of the 
horrors of the wild London children, We check up in every 

case, Each teacher visited 16 children "her beat" twice a week 
for the first month for reports, 


Class. 
Bexhill on Sea, 


The main problems between evacuees and hosts arise from the 


mixing up of families on different social levels. One case, 


which struck me was of a woman putting a parcel of fish and 
chips on her host's polished table, 
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Class, ; 


Prestwick Ayrshire, 

November, 

The problems might have been different if there had been better 
organisation e.g. children coming from upper middle class homes 
were put into working class homes when,in the same town, poor 
children were being put into larse houses, The result was that 
both sets of children were uncomfortable, 

I heard many instances of evacuees leaving (I mean in the cases 
where mother was evacuated also) because "it's too posh for me 
“we'd rather have our meals in the kitchen " "J 'sg too clean," 
"You cant be yourself here," 


I should say that in our district class was the greatest cause 
of all difficulties, 


Evacuated mothers. (Shops) Incompatibility, 

Snettis am Norfolk, 
The mothers could not understand the village shons, They were 
used to co-ops,company shops and cheaper things altogether and 
could not afford to stay in the country. The shop assistants were 
not very polite "They dont look at you if any one else comes into 
the shoo#." The village people were very scornful and few tried 
to be nice, The evacuation people said they were sick of 
complaints "They would come and they must stew in their own juice," 
One of the evacuees said "An air raid warning was sounded at 9 a .m 
they came into the buildings and said we must all cet out with on 
children at once,.We were all in our working clothes and could 
bring no change of clothes for ourselves or the children, That 

is why we are so dirty. NO one wants us here," 

After atout 3 days the charitable ladies decided to remove the 
remaining 15 mothers and families to the beach holiday camps, 

4 miles out, These mothers with their young chidlren had to 
walk the 3 miles up and 43 miled down and take a bus to get their 
money from the nearest town.The centre was only open at certain 
hours one day a weck and if they could not get there they had to 
wait till the next opening. The mothers left their orams with 
us while they went on the bus, 5ix indignant mothers said "When 
you get up there,there is al large collecting box and notice 4k 
asking for clothes for refugees, We are not refigees,we are 
English, We were made to come and do not want charity." 
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Evacuee mothers 
Food 


see Dac. 2 


Henley on Thames. Barmaid says. "Londoners don t 
appreciate eg:s and butter. All they like is fish and chips, and 
things out of tins. they don t like vegetables with their meat. 
One woman expected beer with”her su pper. 


onettisham, Norfolk. MOthers could not understan 
village shopsi They were used to C -ops, company Shops anc 
cheaper things altogether, and could not afford to st ) 
country. The shop assistants were not very polite, "they don t 


“look at you if anyone else comes in the shop." " 
shopkeeper 
Turtonf Wen the women come ae saps they do not find 
the same rang e of articles that they are used to in Salford, 


C. 


He means economic range, "Were there is only 4 shilling, you 
can t spend more than a shilling. It makes a hig difference to 
these women nt to be able to find the articles t:ey are used 
to. For instance, one woman kept coming and asking me for Farley' 


husks. Well these rusks are tenpence; the rusnsk we keep are 
Ovaltine at I/6. So you see the sort of difference." He added 


that he had got in a supply of Farley's rusks. 
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Rumours of children being dirty etc. 

From school jistress Brighton, 

The first week of evacuation was unbearable. The rumours éf 
lousy,dirty ,i11 behaved children bandied about Brighton were 
exasperating. We knew that 90% of thechildren were well behaved 
nad happy .But the only stories regaled to me were of the 
horrors of the wild London children, We check up in every 

case. Each teacher visited 16 children “her beat" twice a week 
for the first month for reports. 
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Class, 
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From EEiX schoolmistress evacuted to Brighton, 


Mrs X wrote home to parents living IH on blind pension that 


the children must have Sunday coats, Oarents in despair took 
children home, 
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Class. | 
From EF®iIxX sdhoolnistrecs evacuted to Brighton, 
Mre X wrote home to parents living I on blind pension that 


the children must have Sunday coats, Oarents in despair took 
children home, 


Evacuee mothers ' 
Social life f 


See Doe 2 


Blackpool. WYman, 35, "Pubs is all too bloody posh, I like 
a bit of a sing song." 


Boy, I2, "There's nowt to do ‘ere, In town 
(Manchester) there's more going on."(Asked what) "Oh, I dunno, 
Things is different. You don t know where to go. No games 
going on with kids," . 


Groombridge, Sussex. The main problem, which I suppose is 

a fact, becaus@ none treats it as a problem, is that none of 
the evacuees are mixing with the villagers. Our village 

had about I,800 people and there are about 400 evacuees, 

The village green has been split into two halves, the one 
occupied each morning by the village, the other by the 
evacuees rrom S,denham., I can only imagine t at tis 
segregation will have quite serious social effects, and deprive 
the evacuation of many of its advantwes, such as amelioration 
of the class problem, which mig't almost have been solved 
during the war. 8kex 


See Peckham report p.34 


Complaints v.Hosts, 

Newcastle, 
One woman to another, 

'TI've brought ours back,She was fceding then on bread and jam, 
Bread and jam for breakfast,and same to taketo school for 
dinner and then just some potaters in the evening = and them 
on a farm,She could have given ‘em something better'n that," 


Complaints v.Hosts, 

From schoolgirl of 17. 

I was an evacuee for 6 weeks.The main problem between evacuees 
and hosts seems to me to be the difficulty of adapting the one 
to the other, A few of the hosts in the small],semi industrial 

town of L, -about 430 miles from London,treated their evacuees 
mainly girls,as guests or as they would their own chidlren, but 
the majority treated the girls as unpaid maids, A good deal of 
publicity has been given to the hosts burdened with dirty, 
verminous evacuces but none,or very little to cases where well 
brought up middle class girls and boys have been billeted in 
poor,dirty homes,where they have little to eat and none of the 
facilities they are used to,At least half of the 250 girls 
evacuated with the school are billeted in tiny, dirty houses 
where they have to do any housework that is done.Being billeted 
in such houses has a very bad effect on the younger girls of 

an impressionabke age and they grow slack in their care of their 

personal cleanliness and manners, There are a good many clean, 
middle class homes in L, but the owners of these homes have seen 
to it that they did not have to take in evacuees, 

fs Another difficulty is the active resentment on the part of 
| the hosts,of parents visiting their children,even when such 

visits do not interfere in any way with their plans, Some hosts 
are so possessive as to grudge and hold back letters to the 
evacuees from home, The exact degree of authority allowed a 
host is another thing.It is granted him a right to rebuke the 
evacuee im his hovse,but many hosts object to and prevent the 
children from doing things demanded of them by the school, 

% The Govt allowance for evacuees is another vroblem, A 
great many hosts find it impossible to manage on the govt, 
allowance and they grumble incessantly to their evacuees and 
demand a supplementary allowance from parents. When the varents 
explain that this has been forbidden,the hosts become extremely 
disagreeable,nag the evacuees,give them poor food and their 

neals seperate from the rest of the family, 
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Bad behaviour of children, 

My hairdresser Mr.F. of Brook Street,told me a client who was 
a doctor s wife had told him that day of the boy she had 
billeted (14 yrs).He was not in his room at night and serch 


discovered him in bed with the maid (19), She'd sacked the 
boy but kept the maid ! 


Evacuation, 


Caass. see doc.2 page 10, 
RXSRXREXKC KHATER 


Complaints by well to do familyes, Redhill,Surrey, 

"The butler has been disgruntled ever since I told him we were 
having a number of children,and consequently would start living 
more simply ourselves -stopping entertaining and so forth," 


"If you tell a prospective cook,when interviewing her,that you 


have six evacuees,most likely she will turn tne place down at 
once,” 


"The maids gave notice after the first week because of the extra 
work," 


"The cook said she would'nt have the boy in her kitchen again, 
as he had been cheeky to her," 


. he 


—a 
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ROMBUREX Evacuation, 


Rumour is busy with tales of evacuees, Some folks are 
indignant at the behaviour of the children, others get 
"worked up" over their relatives - elderly, sometimes 
aged people, who have children or expectant 


mothers 
thrust upon them, I feel sorry for the evacuated and 
receivers alike, 


It is a terrible hardship for old people 
or poor people already crowded into small dwe&Iings to have 
en influx of unwanted guests, F. 49. 
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Uvacuation, 


10/2/39. Rita heard shopkeeper living in new house 
out of Gateshead Galking about awful ahummy people 
dDeing billeted on clean, and spreading lice¢ 
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Evacuation. 
54 4 scars ‘ 1, 5 7 Te VeRa. 
Housewife 49, Barrow in Furness. 


My old aunt, 75, had rellied round " head cleening"” 
and begging changes of clothes end trying to make the 

Two of 10 and 12 screemed themselves 
thick. The first night sand I believe sunt Sera was the 
only one in the villace sgsxkaeap to sleen 


Evacuation area,Leeds, 
26th Sept. 


Shopkeepers notice little increase in male shoppers -engquiries 
show that most men left on their own have friends or relatives 
who look after them,There are a few cases where wives have 
returned with their cnildren because no one woudd cook for their 
husbands, 


Bvacusation 


lL hear funny stories sbout evecustion . Wetlington, which Bed 
agreed to t ke children, got sent e lot of east end mothers with 
bebies; they were furious, #nd re used to take them in, so they 
spent the first night on borrowed mattresses in the perish hall. 
The children who came st once ‘strinpned severesel gardens of flowers, 
like a horde of locusts, and the Youth Hostel vromptlv declindd 
to keep them. I am told there is 8n enormous esmount of indienation 
and dislike on the part of people who heve hed them compulsorilv 
billeted on them, especially dislike of the London women. "Thev 
ere so onerateful," ssid the postmen to me. Most of this horde 
have now been planted out in I think » disused fever hospitel 
or something of the sort, three miles swey. the women esnecicllyv 
hate the country because it is dull end there cre no smusements: 
Wycombe stetion was full of angry mothers returning to London 
last Thursday, ssving they would rather be bombed in their own 
homes than live this awful country life. Presentlv 1 will. go 
for a fifteenemile walk around the countrvside end tell you het 
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Mvacuation,. 


Friday, Ist. Septemher. Rose at 6,00 am., breakfasted, made 
sandwiches, and departed an hour late, ! Feeling rather quiet myself, 
and not inclined to talk to mum mum, who was with me, Arrived at 
school in good time and sos did everyone else, There was absolutely - 
noxsign of ge | and the waiting for the signal to move was quiet 

e 


and orderly, se attributes were maintained the whoge time, 
Road-créssing, waiting for the $rain, finding a compartment, and 
behaving properly in it - theese things were carried through 
properly. The organisation at the other station, 60 miles away, 

was just as good. Everyone seemed to know what to do, The bus 
journey was uneventful, One criticism could be made of the 

arrival at the village - the children were hungry and beginning to 
be restive in consequence, and they should have been allowed to lungth 
at once, Instead they were marshalled in the sheoolroom and a very 
tedious period of allocation to billets followed, F. 2% 


BVaCueeSe 


M,65,drauchtsman,m. Wilmslow. 

Office colleacue,lives at Hale: had a mother 
husband came on Wea. and took them back +t 

of harshness in insisting that children 
invalid man told she mus 


e must cease going 
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ivacuation. 
Housewife 49, Barrow in Furness. 


Called st Cousin Mary and was gled to see she had two 
really dear little boys. Mary is a sweet girl of <2, 

who keeps house for her father and I would not have liked 
her worried with some of the little tough guys 1 have 
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Evacuees 
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soldiers would be billetted,at only 2s.2d. per dav. "Be 
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BVacuation. 


cy 


Woman teacher,48.Chipstow 


One invalid lady with ea large house tok 4 children and 
within en hour thev hed been given a hot meal and were 
" being conducted to a shop by the nurse to be fitted with 


new clothes. 


- 


es | Te children in the district where I work were all from the 
| same school and were ell well provided with a new mac, 
at Pullover,2 pairs of socks and new boots. The headmaster 


~\ 
oy told me, that these hed been provided by Cadburys and 
Se several other Birmi sham schools had been similarly 
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Evacuation, 
24th Sept. 
F.s.dadomestic duties.Huddersfield, 


Shopping, 


This is a €H#HH reception area (Shipley).We have had mostly 
children, The mothers evacuated seem t&X mostly to have gome 
back home, One woman told me she could not afford to stop 
although she was quite comfortable.Sie said she felt she was 
wasting her time waiting for somet ing to happen, She said 
however she would rue it if anything did happen KBXZHEX when 
she had gone home, 

I have found that very few shopkeepers here have sodd out of 
anything for long and had to get new lines,I noticed however that 
the stores had sold out of Qu ck Quaker Oats.I guessed that 
people had been making porridge for the children, 


Evacuees, 
24th Sept. 
F.s.25,shorthand typist. Bugbrooke.Northants, 


Shopping. 


The shopkeepers in this village do not seem to have had to order 
any special foods but have had to increase the size of their 
orders.Tinned foods seem good sellers and toffee apples etc.are 
greatly in demand among the children,There has also been a larger 
demand for meat and milk than usual, 


Evacuation, 
Sept.24th, 
F., teacher.25. Macclesfield, 


Report on Purchases by Evacuees in a Reception Area, 


The shopkeepers in Macclesfield seem to have had no difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of evacuees.As it os a twwn ,this was 
hardly contrary to expectation,confectioners estimates for the 
bread required were at first inadequate, 


i 
ote ee bees — 


: Some small sweetshops were asked for different kinds from the 
~*~ boiled sweets usually stocked,but there was no deviation in 
. other varieties, 


~ One greengrocer said that his customers remarked favourable on the 
‘ clean potatoes and thought they got better value because they 
, did'nt buy so much earth, 


Tie biggest difference was at the butchers,who,in general, found 
) that joints and other cuts of meat were called by different names 
‘ from the current ones gn the district.This naturally caused some 
preliminary confusion but this is over by now, 


Evacuation, 
M.S. QXIHKA.Belmont .Hereford.Student. 


of hy 
Goods required by evacuees, 4 ' 


Have enquired at four large provision stores,but none had found 
it nevgessary to supply special goods required by evacuees, Have 
heard of one case in the country where the evacuated mothers were 
disatisfied and left because there was no place where they could 
get cooked dinners, 


Evacuation, 


Tth Sept.1939. 
Dalton-in—Rurness, M.17.civ.serv, 


Saw more of the evacuees today.They were more cheerful now, 
Quite a lot however,had aes home.The Dalton people have been 
very good to them ate exam one child was billeted on a ~~ 
i. ployed famil neces had” fio shoes,so the woman » al though 
Astin seor: went and T eGne rie a ‘paira of “shoes, nee . ee 


RO cma sate ree ee, —~ ye ame _— 


) Evacuatton, 

‘24th Sept. 

' Took some friends to Bardney in Lincs,.to see their son who had 

- | been evacuated there with more Leeds children of working class 

‘ ' type. Talked to locals I met -also conversed in local pubs, 
Complaints were —HXHHMHEXXGLXAXKLYXSEKITAKEHA no dirty children 
but many badly behaved.Also Gov.allocation of 17/= per week 
for 2 children not enough, Locals complained that parents did 
> / not add any cash of their own to this, 
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Evacuees, 
Burley in Wharfdale, 


£ Most of children here come from better class district of Leeds, 

- No dirty children, But local people who have taken evacuees in 

\ ‘ complain that many of the mothers wont do their share of house 
SS work,That seems main cause of grumbling. 


A wome srriving i ae iiteeias of chou: 0, Dig Liste wen askea to biathe 
_ her ‘children be or sunset. To what she replies’ a ey ig on se to a WA 
- and never bathes her children on see What gave rise to 4 ig 

row with the hosts. — 


In a @hesher village 6 irish slum women with 15 children between 
them arrived. They were given — in a big house which was 
not properly panheled, but’ which © uld be properly locked up from . 
the’ rest of the house. All those vomen had. to sleep in this room, 
to. which the women of the village brought bedding. The women of the 
village were ae 5 indignant because those Liverpool women did not 
help making up the beds. The Liverpool women had never seen fields 
 béfore and did not know what to do. They looked, as one of the 
Village women discribed, fish out of water. The village women were 
\ very indignant. that their beautiful white and black village was 
P spoiled by those womwn in shawls.They were catholics on top of it. 
Though they cooked them a chicen tea for the arrival, this tea was 
not appreciated by the women who never had chicken, did 
and the wemen, who could of course not unders this. 
thought that the L.women don't appreciate their areas.” They were 
told to get the milk for their children from one of the farms. 


To which one of the women answered, she never had given her : 
children fresh milky, she’;wants to give them: -- -. Afterwards | 


they tried to: buy. pocked meat. Of course ¢o t. Great indi gnation, 
; - Was aroused when the L.women called the: post fay fy elderly ) 


4 apa oe S togghel very shah alo peg a “lemonade woman. 
evacuation they women wanted to go back. 


“another villege: The organizer asked how ‘the evacuation scheme 

works, said like the’ curates °8e: 

One farmer woman who had two children from Elvarpool said, "they 
arrived in rags and first thing to do was to rigg them out. But 

of course she was not really supposed to do so, but it would have 
be n impossible to wash those’ clothes. 

A woman in the village remarked "They are only those people who 

Always want something for nothing; who have taen part in this — 

ff evacuation scheme. Respectable people don't do it. Her sister in law 

an Loudon, who of course could have come down, with her five months 
old baby, refused to do 60 because she said London's defence force 
is strong enough tp prevent any casualties. 


Talk with man°in street in Me: This is a funny wer, it has not really 
sterted, I wonder whéther it éver will start.I would be glad if 
Hitler barnes be el pein do you think this is possible? to Obs. 
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{Invalid Children's Aid Associ ation| 


(DEPTFORD & NEW CROSS BRANCH) 


i MOP SR BROGALEY ROAD, 5.E.4 


TIDEwaY 1983 


DEAR 


As a War economy my Committee have decided not to publish an 
Annual Report for 1939, but anyone wishing to see the audited accounts and 
Subscribers’ list can do so on application to the Secretary, at the above address. 


As soon as hostilities commenced we were obliged to evacuate the office at 
7 Lewisham High Road, owing to the impossibility of making it safe against air 
raids, and on September 1st the Secretary, assisted by voluntary workers and school- 
boys, could be seen trundling case papers and office equipment in a wheelbarrow 
(the only transport available) to 7 Upper Brockley Road, where Miss Marchant had 
very kindly placed a room at our disposal. Our landlord allowed us to break our 
lease on generous terms, and we are now established at 7 Upper Brockley Road for 
the duration. This reduces our office expenses, but we still need the help of all our 
Subscribers and Donors to keep our flag flying, as we must expect a serious drop in 
the sums usually raised by Sales, Collections and Entertainments. 


The first half of the year showed steady progress, and during July we had an 
exceptionally large number of children on our waiting list for admission to 
Convalescent Homes. The atmosphere of uncertainty, however, made parents dubious 
about letting them go, and most of the applications were cancelled. Then came the 
general upheaval. Our advice was sought on various matters, also help in clothing 
children about to be evacuated. As we felt we could not at such a time refuse 
assistance to any child whether “‘invalid” or not, we helped to provide, or supplement, 
many an outfit; so now, like Old Mother Hubbard’s, our cupboard is very bare. 


With the coming of war, we were, like everyone else, faced with new 
problems, and though during the last three months of the year we did not send 
many children away for convalescence, we were kept busy. Children who were 
actually in Convalescent Homes at the time, remained where they were for a few 
weeks, and were then linked up with their school parties in the reception areas, or 
brought home, according with the parents’ wishes. This entailed a considerable 
correspondence and the arranging of details in respect of each child, owing to billeting 
and travelling difficulties. No child was allowed to travel without an escort, and it 
was no easy task to arrange for this, and could not have been accomplished without 
the assistance given by our Central Office, who organised a service of escorts. We 
found too that our services were required from various sources for visiting the homes 


If 


‘ 
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of delicate children who had been evacuated, to give a report on home conditions, 
or to try and persuade over-anxious parents from bringing them home before they 
had had time to settle down. Also, to visit those who had not been evacuated, 
particularly those who had been attending P.D. Schools, in order to try and arrange 
for adequate medical supervision, etc. We in turn were visited by many parents who 
were in trouble over their evacuated children, entailing much correspondence with 
Billeting Officers and Head Teachers on their behalf. We continued to provide 
instruments and repairs to our crippled children away and have supplied certain cases 


at home with milk and malt which they would normally have obtained at school. 
The school service, however, has now been resumed. 


294 new cases were referred to us during the year; 112 were sent away for 
convalescence; 17 received surgical aid; 7 were supplied with extra nourishment ; 
38 with clothing; and, in addition to our usual routine visiting, 196 cases were 
referred to us for special home visits. Our total receipts for the year were £609 Os. 7d., 
while our expenses came to £698 11s. 6d., a deficit of £79 10s. 11d., and though we 
hope to reduce our expenses to some extent, your continued support is urgently needed. 
It is useless to speculate on what problems the near future may bring, but one thing 
seems certain, that, whatever happens, and more especially if air-raids come, the 
children will continue to need our care and help, and we must make every effort to 
ensure that we are in a position to meet the calls that may be made on us. It is stated 
that more than 50% of the evacuated children have returned to Deptford, and, adding 


those that never went, only a small proportion of total juvenile population is still 
away. 


The ‘Children’s Day” Street Collection will take place as usual in May, and this 
year we have undertaken to be responsible for two Depots. To make it a success we 
shall need a large number of Collectors, and we will be grateful for any offers of help 
or the names oF anyone you can suggest as being likely to help us. The Secretary is 
already compiling a list but needs many more names. 


We are very grateful to all those who have helped us so generously in our 
work—Subscribers, Donors, Clergy, Voluntary Workers and Associations, Local 
Authorities and Matrons, and we hope they will forgive us for not publishing a 
complete list this year. We shall be grateful for any gifts of children’s clothing and 
umbles of any kind. Our mothers are likely to be more dependant than ever on 
atgains picked up at our sales; and to their constant enquiries as to when the next 
one is to be, the answer is always—‘as soon as we have collected enough stuff.” 
Please help us to make that soon; and if you could introduce to us a new subscriber 


or donor, we would be more than grateful, and you would be rendering us a very 
great service. 


Yours sincerely, 


ARTHUR PURKIS, 


Chairman, 
Deptford ¢» New Cross Branch. 
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"we've lost a lot of our customers for shoe repairs. 


r 


Fyacuation { i“ 4 


"Dartaims" Games shop. 


y De 


I had regular boot repairing customers coming in one Week with 
daddy's,next week with mummy's,and the week after with the 
Kiday's. I've lost a lot of dog business, because many of them 
have been destroyed,but on the other hand a lot of fuss is being 
made of cats,and I'm selling cat collars and cat food. To 
counteract the loss of bootx repairing cuétomers,Where they 
used to send their shoes here,I'm selling much more cut leather 
and nails for people to mend their own. I've lost @ out 12/- 
through people going away without paying -- it's not worth 
mentioning. I don't have accounts, but some people say,May I 
pay on Friday ?,and a few have let me down. 

Business is much the same. The ARP people are 
Duying lovally where they used to go to the West End. As for 
early closing,it's only the little general shops want to keep 
Open -- there's never anything after 6. Last Saturday I took 
94/19/5 by 5 o'clock -- when I went home at 7.30 I'd taken 


2/- mare. I shan't keep opem again,it's not wotth it". 


Evacuation 2 28.10,39 ja 


Turner's,Motor and Cycle shop, 
M 50,friendly in approach, hostile in action. 
Obs "Could you tell me the effects of evacuation on your 
business ?" 
M "I've never considered it,sir". 
Obs "Have you suffered at all ?" 


M "T don’t think so". (Turns away). 


Obs has reason to believe that he Was not teliing the 
truth, for a similar shop about a hundred yards away was at a 


standstill, 


Evacuation 


Snack Bar, Shepherds Bush Greene 
M 39, 


"Tt hasn't made mugeh difference to us,except that we 
can't get rid of our stale cakes. The Kids used to call in for 
them about 5 o'clock in the evening,or early ih the morning -- 
we gave them away. Then there are one or two familiar faces 
we don't see any more -- whether they're evacuated or not,I 


couldn't say". 


Evacuation 4 28,10.59 ja 


Mr Kinder, déntist,Goldhawk Rd. 


Phome conversation. 


Obs “Could I come round and see you -- I wonder if you have 
anything of interest to say about evacuation ?", 

K "T don't see how I could help you". | 

Obs "We're getting a cross-section of opinion and experience 
of the whole population,and we would like something from 
the dentist's angle". 

K "You mean as it affects my practice ? I don't think 
I've anything of pramkkea value. Of course,I've lost 
most of the children of this area, but otherwise I've 


nothing to say. No,I don't think I could help you". 


Evacuation 5 28,10,59 ja 


Dr Rosenfield, Shepherds Bush Rd. 


Dr R 40 Mrs R 35 
Dr R "I've lost my middle class patients,also several of the 
working classe But the mothers are coming back with 
their children,disgusted with the whole business. They 
can't leave their husbands to the black-out -- a cold 
house and no food. One thing I would like you to 
mention,and which I Know is the game with everyone in the 
profession is that a large number of patients have gone 
away without giving their address or paying bills." 
Mrs R "There was Mary -- she was always calling you in and not 
paying. Then there was the old lady at Norland Square. 
But towndwellers don't like the country". 

Dr R "They have to go dwn the garden for amenities,and things 
Like that". 

Mrs R “They've no-one to talk to,except the Kids. They thought 
they were going away for a few days, they didn't face up 
to the problem. They want privacy, too,which they don't 
set in the country". 

"The only patients who Keep in touch with me are a few 


Old chronics. A large number came back worse physically. 


Bilious attacks,impetigo -- they pick it up. One Kiddy 


I know was smothered in it". 


"Little Billy was billeted on two prayerful old ladies. 


Evacuation 6 28,10,59 ja 


He came back with it -- they never troubled to comb his 
hair. Another little devil started tearing up sheets, so 
they couldn't Keep him", 

‘Dr R "All my colleagues have the same complaint about non- 
Payment. Then change of conditions brings on gastric 
complaints". 

Mrs R "The kiddies sometimes get food which is too rich for them", 

Dr R "They come back with bl@od rashes,with their blood out of 
order. The kiddies themselves enjoy it. But the motners 
thought there would be no air raid warnings in the 
country,but they had to set out of bed just the same. 

Now they think they'd be just as safe in London". 

Mrs R "They think it's a lot of fuss about nothing". 

Dr R "I don't correspond with any of the doctors in the 
receiving areas,but I see from the paper that they can't 
always cope with the work. They're having to send down 


extra doctors and nurses". 


| 


ik aia 7 29.10.59 ja 
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Waitress, Kensington Close. 


F 25 serves in the house. 


"No, evacuation hasn't affected us at all. In fact 


? 


we're getting more people in than ever. They're a mixture of 
classes -- middle class, first class and those between them. 
We don't seem to have lost any,and actually more having been 


cOming in than going out". 


\_* ‘To From 
y ee _ Charles Madge, Ivor Robertshaw 
Mass Observation, 17, Avondale -Rd., 
85, Davenport Sst., Croydon, 
Bolton, Lancs . surrey. 16.11.59. 
a a Subject The Evacuation of business 


This is in reply to your letter (undated) 
reference CM/PK/10 arising from a suggestion of mine 
that the subject might bring some strange facts to 
light. 

Personal My employers having a staff of 10/12 
moved from Moorgate to Reigate on Sunday morning Sept. 
ord.= I actually had to take shelter in the empty 
business building during the air raid warning period. 
The firm - in co-operation with samme another friendly 
firm took over a large residential house with 3 floors. 
It is occupied sat present by i:- 


Ground Floor Firm A with 3 rooms as otfices and 4 
as permanent Reigate staff. They are also keeping their 
London H@ open as an order office. Telephone was installed 


towards the end of Sept. - they moved in on Sept. end. 
The rest of the floor consists of domestic rooms used 
as kitchen, scullery, larder and dining room by the 
combined frrm's staffs. 

First Floor Firm B with 3 rooms as offices and 9 
as permanent Reigate staff. The managing Director and a boy 
are at the London office pending the installation of 
telephone at Reigate which was applied for at the same 

time as Firm A but not yet installed as there were no 


lines left in the cables. May now be fitted in a few 
days. There are 2residential rooms on this floor anda 


the bath room. There is a lavatory on this fldor and one 
on the stairs between Ground & First. 
Second Floor There are 5 small rooms divided between 
the firms serving as 3 bedrooms and a lounge for Firm & 
and a bedroom for Firm A ( who use a Ground floor office 
also as a lounge} 

* The two residential rooms sare used as follows 
One as bedroom and sitting room for two woman typists 
of Firm B 
The other as ditto for two ditto of Firm A 
One bedroom of Firm B is occupied by the “housekeeper” 
who actually is more of a cook serving partly on a 
salary basis, partly on a profit basis. 
Firm A's staff is 2 residential and two local postwar 


employees 
Firm B's staff consists of 4 residential, 2 local 
postwar employees and 3 travelling staff. Of the 


last, 2 live at Croydon and are ther fore conveniently 
situated (1 is a postwar employee) and the third is the 


Secretary who prefere to travel daily from Leigh on Sea 
in Essex 


Subject The Evacuation of business Page Ze 


The attitude of the staff to beings evacuated depends on 


thetrr employers’ treatment. Some have no staff on the 
premises but expect then to keep business hours. They 


have therefore - according to their situation and pocket - 
to travel daily, remove totally to nearby or the person 
involved has to find lodgings. It seems that the 
creater number of firms offer little or no compensation 

to theri employees (on the basis that they are lucky to 


be working ?) Similarly with food - the big firms 
usually get a canteen but it may nog always be organised 
by the firm but by the staff themselves. Where there 
are no srrancements, the staff have to feed out and local 
cafes - if any - are usually dear. Reigate prices were 


from 1/3 to 1/9 but the minimum now is 1/6. This is 
too much for the general staffs and you cannot obtain 
snack=-luncnes as one can in London at such places as 
Lyons. 


The work itself does not suffer much = depending on the 


Supervision. The chief difficulty 1s that firms tend 
to lose their junior staff who cannot afford to move and 
sometimes seniors who will not. Tiis leads to disorgan- 


isation of specialised offices such as mine where even 
the juniors have specific duties for which training 1s 
needed. In the case of Firm B 4 juniors have gone as 
follows :~ 1 a Territorial, 1 a Conscript, 2 by their 

own wish. In the case of Firm A =—- two men were in 

the Army, a boy would not cycle daily from Streatham 

and could not afford otherwise, and a typist left because 
the firm offered insufficient compensation. 


The lackof telephone communication caused by the flooding 
of Country towns by businesses is a temporary difficulty. 
It should be noted however that many firms precautions 
were well done and included telephone installations 
beforehand. 

JeCe Wakefield for instance has a telephone number with 


rr 


Oo lines and has had from the moment they moved. 


Manufacturing companies offices ao not suffer from the 
move to the country of they have business all over 
England for they are now freer of London customers and 
sellers bothering them by ‘phone and their position with 
country contacts is unchanged. This aoes not apply 

to Agents and middlemen whose existence reaily depends 
on their being in the centre of a district devoted 
mainly to one trade. 


Day al 


Subject The Evacuation of Business Page 3 


“here appears to be a definite preference for sertain 
districts for Business Evacuation and the most popular 
is Surrey. Rumour has it that there are cOO firms in 
and around Reisate. Similarly around Epsom and Cobham. 
Hats and Bucks are also popular. There are some queer 
moves such as a Gold Mine company to Sha tesbury and a 
Motor Accessory company to R6ss on Wye - omall firms 
- and some lLargish -— tend to move into the country house 
of one of their directors or proprieturs. This leads 
to "evacuations" to danger epots like Leigh Essex and 
Chigwell. 


Press comment on business moves has tenaea to be quiet 
but there ere signs that © campaign is teing worked up 
to get them back to London - see Evening Standard lesder 
attached. I think this is misgfuldea since the greater 
the business pvopuls ogres of London, the more the chaos 

if an airraia ehoul take plece. Consider also th 
problem of ruen | 

Another article taken from John Bull stresses the financisl 
problems of the compulsory evacuee. 


The problem of entertainment and leisure is the psycho- 
ea me > 2 t On ar, ay a as ey om - : 
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from Essex and Esst Lond on ) are thorou dread discontented 

because they have no Liking at all for the country. 


a, 


At wekends they do not cet home toll 4 o.m on Saturday 
; expected back on Duty at 9.30 om Monday. 


I have run over a number of points as quickly as 1 can 

Since I too have little spare time with all my travelling 

and leave it to you to ask any further auestions upon 

points that arise out of this summary. Similarly as 
disinterested people you can probably draw better conclusions 
than I can. 


I shall be very glad to hel» furhter if you so wish. 


ours very/truly, 


You / 
rer/or. 
Ivor foe * 


E.D.Wilthew. 

52, Devonshire Place, Jesmond, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,2. 
Shipping Clerk 

18 years of age. 

single. 


MALE SHOPPERS. 


As my father is a proprietor of a small retail general 
business I am perhaps well qualified to answer these 
questions. I live in a fairly good surburban district 

of Newcastle. It appears on enquiry that there have 

been very few mothers evecuated in our district and there 

has been little or no difference in the sex of shoppers. 

In our street alone there has been only one mother svecuated. 
On questioning all shopkeepers all complain most emphatically 
about the drop in business due they say not so much to the 
evacuation but to the war in general. Another complaint is 
that they are having great difficulty in collecting monies 
due to them, weekly and monthly accounts etc. On asking 
my father whether he has noticed any strangers (male) coming 
in to his shop he said that there was only one that he could 


think of and he was a gertleman who came in on Saturday 


afternoonSto payer his Maxiy weekly milk bill and to huy 


several odds and ends. He said that he liked our milk and 
had tried several before giving Us the permanent order. 
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Oct. 29th '39. 


oul EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Porter, Coles Green Court. N.W.2. 


Block of flats. 32 flats. 


M. 
40. 
C. 


Obs. ‘How have you been affected by the war ? Have any of 
~ Of your tenants left?! 


Post.'Not very many from this bock. Three flats have been 
~  @mptébed since the war began. Now we've got six empty ones. 
Of course many peopje have lost their jobs and can't pay 
their rents, sehr 2 have only 23 as wardens and cah't pay 


much. The London and District Co. makes allowances for them .' 


Obs. ‘Do any leave without paying 7' 

P. ‘Oh yes | Two out of our three were moonlight flits. But 
we've been lucky. Central and District sre loosing a lot 
of money. In Kingsbury they've had 17 flits out of 92 flats, 
In Edgeware 47 out of 350 flats, People aren't really 
honest. Of course many are miserable. I for one can't 
pay my rent. But the trouble is that those who can don't. 
It's hard to pick out the good from the bad. They've bougt 
everything on hire-purchase, and we can't even take their 
furniture. ‘Shey writerto their firms and flit. Céntralé& | 
Bistriet have no reddress at all, unless they can trace the, 
and that costs the hell of a lot of money.' 


Obs. "Have any people been evacuated ?' 

P. 'Yes, about 5 mothers and 9 kids. 2 mothers and 2 babies 

~ have come back, and another 2 mothers have come back to their 
husbands after leaving their kiddies inthe country. We'll 
have a rough time here wken Hitler comes, it's too conspicuous. 
those who caome back are damn fools.' 


HJN. Oct.89th ‘89. 


EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Coles Green Road. N.W.2. 
Milikman, Express dairy delivery van. 


Me 
40. 
C. 


Obs. ‘Have You had many people who went without settling 
their accounts?’ 


M. 'Oh yes. There are plenty of those. I've had about 
~ 16 doing it to me. It's a dirty trick really. You never 
knowwhat to think of it. About a month later your find 


out that some have transferred their accounts direct with 
the Bxpress office without telling m= nothing about it. 


Sometimes they've been evacuated, sometimes they've just 
hopped it. It's a rotten trek.' 


Obs. ‘Are you responsible for them?' 


M. 'No, but all the same it does me nos good. It may even 

~ mean looéing my job if I fall unlucky with some boss. It 
depends a lot on the boss. Than you see I have to do about 
8 blocks of flats. People gre rotters in those flats. 
Damn slick at getting away too. A van in the night and they've 
gonee Some even go leaving everything behind kum just with 
a suit case. Bverything's hire purchased. So they've nothing 
to loose. I hear a lot of those things. But people ought 
to have more consideration for the teadesmen. They depend 
on them, but they treat them like dogs.' 


HJN. Oct. 29th '39. 


EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Coles green road. N.W.2. 
Newspaper res&il shop. 


M. 
45. 
Ce 


Obs. ‘Do you serve most people in the flats with their 
with their papers?' 


|= 


"Yes, I think I do, every mornigg.& 


Obs. ‘Have many gone ?' 
‘ ‘Quite a few went. Some went off and transferec their 


eccounts, but plenty of the buggars didn't. They seem 
to delight in doing people out of their maney. But quite 


a few have come back now.' 


.. 


666. ‘How many ?' 


M. 'I can't quite say. About #0 or 30 perhaps. I'm not sure. 
But what do I care. I'm bot bloody weli responsible for 
the papers. I can't stop them from running away.' 
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HJN. Oct 29, ‘359. 


EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Coles Green Road, N.W.2. 


Chemist shop. 


F. 
Be 
OD 


Obs. ‘How are you affected by people vanishing into thin 
air since the beginning of the war?! 


F. ‘Mot too much up to now. We've been rather lucky 
this waye Most people pay us cash on axes & I know 
many people with accounts have been severely hit.' 


Obs. 'What about your ordinarv trade 7?! 


F. 'fhat has been hit hard. Hundreds of peopje have 
been evacuated, others have lift on their own accord, Six 
Hundredschildren went, and many mothers. As a rule 

kids have colds at thts time of the year, and their 
mothers come and buy from me. Cough mixture, tablets, 
thraat pastilles, etc.. Now we have a dreadful surplus 
of all the goods in stock, and I can't sell it.' 


Obs. ‘Haven't any come back ?! 


F. 'Yes, but mainly from the flats. Méy be about a 
hundred children and mothers; but what's that out of 
six hundred ? They'll probably all rush off again when 
the first planes come over. As it is we'vem making no 
profit. I don't know how we're going to last out.’ 


HJNe Oct. 29th '39. 


EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Coles Green Road, N.W.2. 


Sweet shop. (Small). 


F. 
45. 
C. 


Obs. ‘What difference does the efacuation make to your 
trade ?' 


F. 'The hell of a lot. It's very bad~w hundreds have gone. 
I actually loose £12 a week net sales. What can I do with 
such a small shop ? Just exist I suppose. I can hardly 


pay Hor my orders. Lyons have been very decent with me, 
very considerate, and it's thanks to them that I can carry 
on.' 


Obs. ‘Are a lot of children gone ?'! 


F. 'Yes, lots form the little houlses, some fomm the flats. 

~My own Itiddy's gone. He's only Cm. It helps me to serve 
dinner to the Kemps factory girls. Life's gitting a bit 
of a hell for us small shop keepers. I suppose I must 
try to stick it somehew.' 


HJNe Oct. 29th '39. 


EVACUATION: NORHT LONDON COMMENTS. 


Porter, Oxgate Court, N.W.2. 


M. 
Ce. 
40. 


Obs. ‘Have many people gone from your flats ?' 


P. 'No, not too many. Only 3 moonlight flits. Four flats 
empty out of 50. Not too bad. Lots of kiddies have gone. 
Some mothers, but lots of kiddies. I harily see any 
nowadays. All Willesden schools have been evacuated, haven't 
they ? 


HJN. Oct. 29th '39. 


EVACUATION: NORTH LONDON COMMENTS. 


Coles Green Court. N. W.2. 


M. (Commercial traveller.) 
40. 
B. 


Obs. ‘Have you been hit in any way by the evacuation scheme ?' 


M. ‘Yes, my trade's dead. I worked mainly on commission and 
~ mow things are very hard. But what I mind most bitterly 
is not to be able to see my kid. She's in Weston-super- 
Mare, and the fares are 27/- . I can't afford it , it 
would make my life an impossbbblity. 54/- with my wits. 
It ought to be cheaper. It's damned hard not to see one's 


kid. They ought to do something about it,' 


Me 
OD « 
B. 


M. 


EVACUAT: 


'I am really anno 
kiddy's at Weston s1 
costs me 27/-6d to | 
you get there you s| 
Last time I went I « 
that somuch. It's 7 

Just think of me : 
It costs us 56/- to 
afford it. My Job : 
it very hard and it’ 
it loods as though - 
like, but its a bit 
Damned rotten in fa 
are rotters. Why s! 
parents ? We shou 
on application, for 
the day it suited u 
they do they should 
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HJN. Oct. 30th. '30. 


[ION IN DANGER AREAS. 


oyed with the evacuation people. My 

super Mare, she is well there, but it 

go and see her! Just a day, and before 
spend half of it, and them back again. 
only had one hour with her. But it isn't 
the price of the tickets. | 

and my wife. We're both here in the flat. 
o get over to Weston. Isimply can't 

is mainly on commission. The war hit 

t's almost dead. I can't afford it and 

I shan't be alle t° see her. Say what 
t.hard not to be ablesto see one's id. 
act. That's where I think the authorities 
shouldn't they run a few trains for 

uld be allowed to go every fortnight, 

r cheap day returns. They could ask us 

us best and then arrange ite Whatever 

d be human.' 


Empty Flats 


Talgarth Mansions, Tal garth Road (W.Ken.) ’ a ¥ j P 
Middle to upper class flats. roe | 


Psa pa with head porter and A.R.P.warden (R.C.Shergold) 
age ; 


Asked about arrangements people make generally about 
empty flats: 


“Most people here they carry out my instructions to them. 
That is to make sure their gas is turned off, electric light 
turned off, and make sure their water is turned off at the 

main, and see that nothing is left lying about the place 

that might sort of spread fire any way. And to make sure 

the windows are shut, even at the risk of getting them 

blown in." 


"The maJority of them I tell them what to do and 
they generally say °Well come up and turn the gas off for 
me?' and well I go up and I'm up in the flat before they go 
and I'm just there to say ‘Have you done so and so and so 
and so?' I .trongly advise them to leave their key with me 
or with somebody - not who can call daily - but somebody 
who's living within sight of the property." 


Asked if tle y remember to tellfriends they have gone or 
whether people come to see them and find they are gone: 


"One or two friends come and dont know they lave gone. 
One or two do, naturally. Of course they just have to take 
it for granted they must have had to go away owing to the 
war and the best thing to do I say is to write to tnem at 
this address and it will automatically go to where they 
are - unless I have any instructions myself." 


Asked about letters says most arrange with post office and 
a few ask him to forward them. 


Asked about pets: 


"They wouldn't get anybogg to look after them - not 
now. Not like when they go away for a short holiday. I've _ 
refused one or two. I say 'In the event of an air-raid you'd 
like to feel your cat's being looked after. Well, it wouldn't 
be by me. I have other things to do. I have human beings to 
look after.' Then of course some of them say 'My cat's just 
as much as a human nesas to me.' I say ‘Well, it isn't to me.' 
¥ou know what some of these ladies are. - begging your pardon 
of course." 


; 
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"We had two sisters moving away from here specially 
because of their cat and dog, - not for their own safety 
but for their cat and dog's feelings." 


Anker whether people mostly remember to tell trades people wefore 
ley gO: 


"I dont know how they go on in a house, but in a flat, - 
the majority of them notified them or asked me: to let them 
know, or else when Mage | came they came and knocked at my door 
and I said 'Well dont leave any mmre until further notice.™ 


Asked if this often happened said most people remembered to 
tell them. 


"A lot of people I've heard - not in the flats here - 
have forgotten their bills and so on. That was in the paper, 
but the majority of people here they've settled and left 
things straight you know," 


Asked whether poepse cover up their furniture with dust sheets, 
says some of them do, but - 


"Some people they say'Oh hang it. What's the good of 
bothering about furniture,.' It's a minor item in war time. 
As long as it's not going to be a danger to others it's alright. 
But of course some dont like it. One lady here, as she was 
going away she said how she didn't like gochey her flat, she 
said 'Fancy coming back and finding that your flat has had 
a bomb in it'. I said ‘Well isn't it better that if it's going 
to have a bomb in it that you weren't there?' I said ‘It's 
as well if yvoutre not there. When you die you've got to leave 


, 1% behind,' Oh I know how people want to keep things going 


- but on the other hand anything that's neuter gender doesn't 
count in any war." 


"Tn houses they should leave a bucket of sand just 
inside their door. I dont tell people to do that because 
we have a bucket of sand on every top floor. If anything 
comes I should deal with that - it wouldn't depend on their 
friends . So I ask them to shut all the windows and doors. 
If you suspect an incendiary bomb has dropped in that case 
eo up to the place and dont enter the room if it's less than 
& minute and a half after the bomb entered. You can tell 
which it is. Put vour hand on the handle of the door and 
whachever is warm that's t he one where the trouble is. After 
@ couple of minutes it's aafe from your point of vaew to open 
the door a little. Enter it on the hands and keens. If the 
door opens outwards you open it so that ithits your Yunig 


foot and not yeur head ,...." 


a ee * 
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"As rogarss people soing there's three types of people. 
Tre re those that go suddenly when the war starts and dont 
come back till after it's over, then there's those that go 
and come back, and there's those that have all their trunks 
ready in their rooms waiting for the first air-raid, and 

after the first air-raid they will be off. Them there's the 
type of person who says he wont go enywhere no matter what 
happens, he'll stay in bed, Weli I know he'll be the 

first one I'li find in the air-raid shelter whatever happens," 


Asked aboit the people who have their trunks pecked ready: 


"There's a@ few people I suspect will go after an air-rhid.® 

A lot of people keep telling me they have no intention of 
going - and then they'll bunk off. Ii tell you what I tell 

eople, I advise them not to wash up the supper things. 4&4 

hen, @ither they do theg in the morning or if there's an 
air-raid it's something to do and they dont think about the 
a@air-raid, because you know at night people get more frightened 
than in the day." oat 


~ jf ; , 
in his flats went 


j 


Asked hmwxmany what proportion of the peop 
KEVEXEDNG away saya "I should say about le 
Asked how many of these have come back says about hal 
them. Asked if he ox pe oitady more to come back says: 

"T think so,yes. They 2BHE/that being away as there are 
no air-raids was an unnecessary expense. But they'll 

consider it a necessary expense if there are alir-raids." 
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interview with pmueré porter Victoria Mansions,Queen's Club 
a Upper and middle class flats. (Jaycock.) Age 39. 
Waraen,. 


Asked about gas and electric light and water being turned off: 


"They usually enquire of us at the office and we do that for 
them. We shut that off for them." 


Asked what people ao with furniture, whether dust sheets: 
"Quite a nunver w~X cover the bizgest stuff with sheets 

you know," 

R . 


Asked about pets: 

"They either take them with them or they have them 
destroyed. Quite 4 number have had their pets destroyed." 
says a few people have asked him to take their pets in Smuxs. 
"I have some biras and that. I look after the birds myself 
whereas cats I cant take on with birds you see. It's a difficult 
peer But very few people in these blocks keep cats you know, 
not many." 


Asked whether people remember to tell tradesmen: 

"Quite a number do. Kut there are always some that will 
always forget at the best of times. You can often see the 
papers mounting up. But taking them on the whole they had 
notified them." 3 


Yosdoex> moot aries ed dine «4=OAsked what happens if they forget: 
"If they leave the address we tell them, but if they dont 
we cant give them any information." 


Asked about keys: 
"Some leave them with us, some leave them at the estate 
office you see." 


Asked whether people are carefull absut not leaving inflammable 
thinss about: 

"Most people are very sensible as regards all that. In 
fact they turn thas all out. I have lots of different things 
they've turned out in this place," 


Asked how much of their property people take with them: 

"Well most of them they only take what they would on a 
long holiday. Two or three Jarge trunks, or one or two suitcases 
you know." 
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Asked vt friends often come arid find they have gone: 

"tes at times. Of course if some of them can they 
just lesve an address and we just let them know, but otherwise 
anyone might enquire and we have to be careful. We only 
Just pass on any instructions given by them. And agenpa 
occasionally they pop back now and again to have a 195k 
round vou know," 


Asked if many have come back permanently says: "One or two." 
SAYS SAME XHESHIS xX kx WEXALHEAXXEKALRXSH 
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interview with porter Farraday Mansions, Queen's Club Gardens, 
upper and middle class flats. (banham) age cc 40 


Asked about arrapgements of people leaving flats empty: 


"Yes, well, the rYabtcl 3g tenant, we'll say i tpthres & say & 
out of a dozen, theyéil go away and they'll either leave the 
key with the porter or leave it with the office.. They ask 
for hte electirc light or water to be cut off you see. .. 
'Petswill be sent away to a dog's home, If change of address 
is not given to post office (he is evidently reciting from 
some written instructions) tenants should sen d an envelope 
with a threehalfpenny stamp to the office and letters will 

be forwarded.' - ‘Except bills'they generally say. Every day, 
every evening, the last post comes at about half past seven, 
and I go round and see if there's any letters come for them 
during the day you see, except bills. I leave bills in the 
flats. bills can be settied when es return. Just latel 

in the September and October period theres a lot of renewa 

Of wxx#izes wireless licences and if people dont pay then the 
wireless is disconnected and verious tenants tell me to 
disconnect their wirelesses when they go, or else they 

write to me and say they'll renew them when they come back, 
that, I suppose, is after the durstion,."” 


Says he has to look after the water arrangements in case tanks 
overflow: 

"it always happens. It's not noticeable generally 
because the water is always being used while tenants are at 
home. But it comes through drip drip drip falling into the 
tank and then when the tanks full it overflows and may 
come through into the flat below." 


Asked about tradesmen, says they are generally notified before 
people go - "or sometimes they will write to the porter or 
the office." Says people often forzet: “"*tou find the paper 
stuck in the letter box and then they are stuck through - and 
then the milkman swasxtkat calls and the milks still there next 
ri 4 and the buthher's boy calls, and the baker, and they say 
'Oh, somebody's ‘opped it.’ and then they find they've gone 
away and that's alright. And I may say the tradesmen are all 
‘oing to get the sack. Everyone's gone and there's nothing 

or them to do." 


Asked what provortion of tenants in his block have sone says 
"A lot of the husbands have lost their jobs - milk 

and other things being controlled by a board - and travellers 

aren't wanted," 
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“ asked about vets: 


"They do ask us to have sats them sonetimes, but you 

cant because someone might have a cat and another a dog and 
another might have canaries. You cant make a menacerie of 

our flat. But people they ask you such funny auestions, a 

ady, she's been living here some time now, she said *Porter, 
where do I go after a bomb drops?' After, mind yout 
Another one came and said ‘Porter, y wireless has gone wrong. 
I cant hear the news, who do I report it to?' Silly - (he 
leaves out the next word) Why dontifg go round to the 
wireless shpp? .. It's very funny itPens or two air-raid 
warnings we ve had. One was quite early in the morning, 
about a quarter to seven wasn't it, and the tenants were 
coming out of their flats into the open to go into the little 
sheiter we have here. They came out - I didn't know they 
we re tenants, they looked more like Bedouins or Eskimos, 
they were quite different from ordinary tenants, hoods over 
their heads and mocassgins,and #reat carpét slippers, and their 
heads comered up. I didn't know who they were until they 
spoke. then you found bis’s of ribbon and hairpins about after, 
I found some garters on the stairs, very pretty they were too, 
Only semehnayxsnatehedxtheamxa before I could even ask whose 
they were somebody snatched them, bells on they had, or flowers 
or somet: ing, very pretty. Of a morning I can see ladies and 
gentlemen going off to business and I think 'Yes wrere are 

you going?' and they turn rouna ay the road and come back 
and I think «Yes, no gas mask' 4 lot of the firms wont let 
them in Without. So back they come and perhaps up 67 
Stairs and only just got time anyway." 


Asked if many of evacueted tenants have come back for things. 
"Yes, just for the day, and some of them have come back 

and got a few extra winter clotnes. some are uown in boarding 

houses where the winter bedding isn't enough ana they come 

and fetch pillows and blankets and eiderdowns, or else they 

write and ask for then to be sent aown to them." 
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\\ EVACUATION. eh %K 5 H.P. 


Date of information : 29. I0. 39. 
Source "* " ¢ MreKeeoee ( 38 yrs. A class )- 


J 


" Twenty more pregnant mothers are arriving #”¢ ( Harlow, Essex ) this 
week, Many children, however, are returning home." 


Date ; Ple 10- 59 
source : MrsSeKeeeece (38 VISe A class). 


Obs; " How do you think the Evacuation scheme is working in Harlow ?" 
MrseKeeoeeo; " It started in being a great success, but has failled by 
M there being no Raids." 


Obs; " What has been the attitude of the Locals ?* 
MrseKeeeee " Most big houses were héstile from the start." 


Obs; " How did most Evacuees look upon it." 

MrseKeesee " That's completely guess-work." (given a lead by Obs;). "@n 
the whole adults looked upon it as a nuisance, and the 
children as a holiday." 


Obs; “ How have the Evacuees behaved ?" 
MrseKeeeee " On the whole extremely well I think." 


Obs; “ Have you heard many complaints about uncleanliness ?" 
Mrs.eKeeeee " Yes, a good many : uncleanliness meaning dirty heads." 


Obs; " Any complaints about the destruction of property ?" 
MrsSeKeecee 4 Nothing." 


Obs; " Do you think they discriménated in finding suitable homes ?" 
MrSeKeeeee ™ When they all came in a jorum they had to be fixed up 
anyhow ;: since which they hame made a good many changes, 
This was not so much a Class discrimination as that some 
children were not being well enough looked after : some too 
many in one room. 
There was a slightly M.D. girl#~z billeted in the Hunt Kennells - 
with grooms etc. = where people couldn't possibly cppe with her,” 


\Y 


EVACUATION. HP. 


Place concerned : "A" class house, Harlow, Essex. 


hostillities 
The following material is chiefly concerned with)betneer the Keeee 
household ( "A" class receivers of Evacuees ) and BeHecece ( *C* class 
Evacuee "Helper" accompanied by daughter ). 


Characters cpncerned : Locals. 
Me. Kesoeee ( 38 yrae Ac} 
MrsSe Keecceces ( 386 A.) 
Mrs. Peewee ( cook to above : C. class) 
Evacuation Officer ( B class ) 


EVACUCES « 

Mrse Heeoee ( C class ) 

YVidY¥¢¥ Daphne ( daughter of Mrs. H. : I0 yrs. ). 
Violet (% yrs. D.) 

Susie ( 13 yrs. C.) 


Date/ of Information : 29. I0. 39. 
Source of " s «BBs Resece 


Mre Keeoeoe (ree MrS Heeoee ) “oo. pestillence ; pinches everything for 
sos ao apne cctie her own daughter. Another child complained, 
of her behaviour to her parents." 
( Observer learnt subsequently from Mrs. K...-e. bhat this child (Susie) had 
returned to her parents in London partly as a result of Mrs. Heeeee'S 
behaviour, but also through home-sickness )},. 


in quarrell WAth Mrae.Pescoeo MEBs Heoerce said - 


eS ee ee ee oe 


—eE=7_™™ 


" Let them just try to turn me out, - you' 
ll seej" 
( They are trying to turn her out ),. 


The Evacuation Officer (when appealed to by Mr.K.....-) said 
he would tell Mrs.Heeeee that if she did not allow herself to be transferred 
she would be failling in her duty towards the National Scheme. 


e 


Date of Information : 30. 104 39- 
Source " n © Mra. Reevcste 


Mrse Keeeoe TE MrSe Heeooce ",eejust being as beastly as she can. I 
ve a said to MrsePeeeee pay no attention, she'¢g 
just mad, but of course she's not. 
I dont want her, and I dont care if she 
knows ite 


eccee but complains 
the whicte time, fo be turned out, bu sf 


EVACUATION, HP. 


The Keeeoe'S V MrBcHeeocce (conte). 


36. 10. 39.6 
MrssKiaace " The whole of the life of the house has been ¥ 


upset by just that one." 


die 10. 39-6 
MrSeKeeece " MrseHeeeee Chose to come to us because she 
thought she would gain by being "superior" 
(Ceclass). She was “had". Rather bad luck, as 
she was going by all the rules ;: she thought she 
and her daughter would be given preference over # 
the dirty ones," 


MrseHeeeee SAid = 
" How awful for you to have to have a dirty 
little girl like Violet." 


When things ( shoes, hairbrushes, etc. )were 
given to Viélet, as well as to Daphne Mrs.Heeecece 
says of those presents to Violet - 

" Casting pearls before swine," 


MrseHeeeee Wanted Violet to do more washing-up 
than the others. 


: EVACUATION. Pe as 


Welcome to Violet : and her craze for Baths. 


y Violet ( Evacuee; I@ yrs. D class) was allotted to a woman (D class; in 
Harlow, Essex) who said she would take her. This woman trailled her round 
the village trying to palm her off on other people. She eventually came to 
Mrs.Keeee. (38 yrs; A class - who gives Obs; this account) saying " If it 
‘ad been a boy I might of ‘ad it". Mrs.Keeeee accepted Violet. 

¥¢X¥ Wdprxyvivg The children's nurse gave Violet a bath, much to her astonish- 
ment, bacause she had had one the day before on arrival. After her bath 
she went into the garden and said to Mr.Keeeee " AS BOON AS I get here they 
give me a barf; smell my ‘ands, isn't it lovely; dont this scented soap 
make yer skin white." 

That evening she came to MrseKeeeee and asked if she could have another 
bath, as she had got her legs dirty playing in the garden. 

" Since which she ‘'s had a bath every day and washes much more thoroughly 
than I have ever done - every partical of her." (Mrs.Keesee speaking). 


a 


a 


Remarks of Evacuees. 


Boy, 7 yrse, D class. "My mum says I musn't sauce the lady I go 
to, Miss; is that right?" 
Woman, 38. A class. " Well I shouldn't sauce her too soon. 


. 
: : a 
At, -#Phose who wrent evacuated, 
Romford, 
~ General impression, 


When the evacuation of London school children was reported to 
have been carrie@ through without a hitch,everyone loudly 
acclaimed the British Spirit,which was responsible for effecting - 
so large an alteration in soc.al life,so smoothly, 
But as the news of billetting difficulties and town v.,country 
strife trickled through,people became less certain, The "Why 
cant Romford be evacuated too ?" of Romford mothers, gradually 
became "Even if they gave my child the opportunity I would'nt 
let him go." To some extent,of course t e absence of air raids 


has influenced this opinion,but my impression is that,as a 
result of the stories one hears,anxiety fcr the health and 
happiness of the children .as been mostly responsible for the 
change, 
Elementary Schools, 
When war was declared,the schools closed down,and no facilities 
for education have been given until th s week,Starting on ee 
Monday 30th Nov. the Junior and Senior pupils will collect work 
for the day at tne school every morning and take it back the 
next morning for correction, 
The infants school near our house has arranged for small classes 
to be held in private houses,also starting this week, 
About a fortnight ago,the home of every elementary pupil was 
visited by a school authority,who asked the parents if they 
would be willing to send their child to school under various 
circumstances, 


secondary Schools 


At the beginning of the war I (Nina Masel) was pupil teaching 
at a Senior girl's school and mot::ers used to stop me in the 
street and ask me "When are the schools going back ? My child 
is so discontented,hanging around the house with nothing at all 
to do,” . 

As time went on,people became anxious about their children,and 
andgry with the school aithorities,and a large number went to 

the schools insisting that something should be done, 

Before the present arrangements were annowunwed,some typical 
comments were 3 

Married woman,28,dress maker (in the shop) "I honestly dont know 
what to do with my boy (age 10): his morale is getting lower and 
lower.I'd pay any money,within reason,for some sorto of tuition 
or even amusement - anything to occupy his mind," 


Married woman,59,working class (in the street) "Do you know when 
the schools are starting again Miss ? Only my Emily (13) is 
getting so fed up.She never eats nothing.She s that poorly.But 
she could'nt be expected to get hungyy,poor mite,when she 
does'nt do any work to take it out of her," 


2. 
(Nina Masel's report continued), 


Married man,lower mid class, about 47 . "These youngsters are all 
potential dole drawers,fThey'11 get so dieused to work,they'11l 
feel out of place in a job.They might just as well have deen 

born in the Middie Ases,when education was'nt compulsory, The 
ironical thing is,that in peace time,the moment you keep your 

kid away with a sore throat,they cometrotting round to your house 
to Know what's up , What a right about turn that is.§" 


Elementary School Opinions (after present arrange ients were 
announced, ) 


Married woman,lower mid class,47 "Well thank heaven there's some 
sort of provision made for school chidlren at last. Really,the 
delay has been disgusting, My daughter(12)was beeoming an imbecil@ 


Married man,doctor,32, "Yea I suppose it'll keep them in touch, 
which is the main thing,But «an you seriously imagine that these 
kids are going to sit at home all day and io ari thn@@ea, an 
history.?" x 


Woman,lower mid olass,43.,"I hear the kids are going vaokri' m 
giad of that,but does'nt it seein silly ? I mean,after all thi 
delay,you'd think,would'nt yoy.,ihat they'd have the kids back 
at school ?7If they'd started ‘this arrangesent right at the 
beginning,as a stop gap method, it would have been more sensible, © 
fhey couid have done it right at tie beginning,instead of messing 
everyone up like this," 


ee er ee 


— 
eet tee EP. 
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Windsor 


Opinions of Windsorites vary as to the number of 
children and mothers billeted in the town. The proprietress 
of a pub says 600, an A.h.P. warden says 3,000, a woman 
at pub where obs stays, wife of an actor in Windsor Repertory 
Theatre, says she has read in the paper,6,000. A grocer 
Says he has heard 8,000 and “even °,000" but he doesn't 
believe that. A doctor says he doesn't know, 

Obs arrives at S.R. station at 2.40 on Friday. It is 
raining heevily. On the platform are a few women with children 
returning to London, Uhiledrn carry gas masks and toy balloons, 
Near the entrance to the station 4 boys in Wellington boots, 

8 to 10 years old are playing with two men who have a railway 
barrow full of pig carcases half wrapped up in sacking. They 
rush About and yell and pull the pig carcases along by the 

legs, ‘he waitress in the buffet bangs on the window hoping 
this will make them quieter. When this fails she go@s out 
and scolds them and they shut up for a bit, but later the 


noise begins again as they give eech other rides on the 


barrow. Inside the buffet are some smpagexx solaiers and 


two miudle aged women with gas masks drinking tea, BMNS with 
buns and chocolate biscuits, ana a cat. In the ladies room 
are three seknupiga@rs schoolgirls and a woman, they strgeele 


with one of the doors which has refused to respond to their 


penny and wonder if anyone is inside, 


windsor 


At 3 o'clock it gets a little 


rain stops. the most obvious differences 


~ 
’ 
' 


compared with last January are the number 


y 


number of soldiers. Windsor is always a 


now nev regiments are alw-ys coming and 


many more than usual. ‘hey are billeted 


householders and all over the place. 


Friday afternoon Peascod Street (the c! 


very busy, and congested. 


: " a l is ; . « 3 .? * a ay ; fj} 
mainly of children and women, and 


soldiers. Mothers stop pararliel 
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and compare babies: "liow is he?" "Eow old his yours?" 
Obs. counts 21 pxrgemb prams or push chairs within silghnt in 


just under 3 minutes. Many of the child 
boots and most have macks. Many of the 
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the weekend, other food 
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but he just missed an exarination."” Some of the children 
are running about by themselves, others are being towed along 
oy the hand. A dog approaches a little boy with a middle 
class mother who starts to cry. %#pxntxbex "he wont hurt you 
darling, dont be silly" she seys and takes him into a shop 
to buy him some snoes, Outside the shops working class women 
of all ages are engaged in long convers+tions. Sometimes 
a child stands beside them looking very bored and wanting to 
ret on. Only a small proportion of the shoppers carry gas 
masks compered with London shpppers ana mostof the children 
are without them. Inside Woolworths children are hurtling 
about aiter each other. "No running in here" says assistant. 
"No running, you'tll knock someone over," 

Later on there are crowds waiting atthe bus stops. 
A women and two children sit on a seat very cold and e#tin 
yranpes waitine for their bus to come, 

In the A.B.C. cafe a few women and children are 
having tea. Two women and a child about 3 come in with several 
parcels, gas masks, bags and umbrellas. They settle the things 
pind them on the floor, sit the child up on a chair, lean 
pabk and beam, then Chey pull on their hats more and one 


takes off the child's gloves. Presently they are joined by 


r 


another woman and two little girls with more parcels. There 
is a general reshuffle of people and paraphanalia and they 
all manage to sit at the table. When the waitress comes with 
the grub one of the women thanks her very profusely. “Thank 


faire, 


a 
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fi 
very mach | as she puts down the baby's milk. Presently the 


Dabxy spills it end the waitress bringing the next enstalment 
Wipés up the mess smiling, fPasted on mirrors in the walls 
ané red government posters. A solitory man wn ting bites his 
horn rim 

As it begins to get dark shoppers drift home. OS 
notices several drapers' shops amre displaying children's 
clotheks in the window. One shove shop has a whole winco 
given up the children's shoes, Woolworths is splashing toy: 
and many other gkeEpEX Shop windows are full of toys, where 
there used to be souvenirs. 

At pub where @ESXS obs stays arrangements fave not been 
made for blacking out sitting room, and most of the people 
staying there are there for some time and 
Obs. (having cold bedroom at top of house with no electric 
light and only candle) is parked when indoors in room of woman (25) 
BRGxsuMx living there with her husband (actor) and child. She 
was at Letchworth for the first two weeks of war. Says "i could 
never believe a place could be so different. It didn't seem that 
there were many children here after that." Thinks evacuation 
scheme is not feasible: “It's all very well having children parked 
on £xy you for a short time but it's indefinite, isn't 1t. some 
of them are alright but I believe some oi them are terribie." 
Says she has heard the mothers are often "impossible" but peo 

lh PiurA Con of Feu acople “hao inet bRawm our bees Cy. © 


dont mind the children so mach, y She says the theatre at Wind¢or 


closed down for the first fortnight of war and then reopenec. 


the 
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For the first week houses were poor but they are doing well 
now and quite back to normal. She expects that the first 
week people radn't got used to. coming out in the blackout. 
They are putting on comedies, She says people want comedies 
now, She and obs talk theatre and also about little boy (who 
showed obs all his trains and nictures of them and his fur 
gloves and was very friendly). She says if she were in London 
she doubts if she would take her child out if husband had to 
stay there. It would be a big problem and she thinks her duty 
is as much to husband as child. Also you probably wouldn't 


be much safer ina place like Windsor than in London, or anywhere 


for that matter, as bombers who were driven. off from big towns 
would drop their bombs anywhere before sosinzg home. Says there 
was a German broadcast which gave rise to rumour that barracks 
at Slough and Windsor Castle were to be bombed either last 
nicht or tonight. "They didn't come last night" she goes on 
and laughs. Tells obs about different regiments in Windsor, 
Trish Guards and Grenadiers have been here, they stay a day 
or two and then different ones come, 

By 7.30 the rain has quite stopped and the sky cleared 

effect 

and there is bright moonlight. This rather spoils the SKanNEsE 
of the blackout aa the streets are quite light under a big 
moon, ‘There are not very many people about. vome soldiers in 
couples ar with girls. Tobacconist when obs buys cigarettes 
says "I was rather amused at this" and shows obs pis Grimes in 


Star (Man prepering formula for luminous lipstick). Quite a 


lot of 1 : I 
ot of light is being shown in the main streets (of L 
°ndon) 
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through shop doors and windows though there is everywhere 

an attempt to blackout. )obody seems to be making any fuss 
about this elthough there are several police and wardens 

about the streets. tater in the evening less light is showing. 
Obs. goes round the back streets and residential parts of the 
town. Here the blackout is much blacker. A few houses show 
some light, more a very little light, but none are showing 

much, 

By 8.350 except for soldiers there are very few people 
out. Not many yet in pubs and cafes that are open have very 
few customers. Obs. gves into cafe in Peascod Street, Three 
soldiers and two middle aged women have been having supper and 


N 


are talking. The soldiers are billeted mkxXtkmexgrx under the 
grand stand at Ascot. The women also live at Ascot ano they 
ask them whether there is a cinema. they joke and grumble about 
sleeping arranzements. One says they are sleeping on concrete 
floors. They zo to catch bus¢ the proprietor is a middle 
sved middle class man and an air-raid warden. Ke talks to obs 
abpout the town and the evacuation, 

Says blackout and war has completely hit cafe trade. 
He is opening at night now as an experiment to see if it is 
worthwhile. Their chéaef trade was with visitors to the town, 
but people dont come sightseeing now. [Te says the evacuees dont 
come out much for meals, except sometimes in the weekend, so 
that does not make up for loss of trade. Obs. asks whextherx 


tkexexmxex about evacuees, what classes ano where they c ome 
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from. He says there are all classes. Secondery school 
children from Kensington, Jews' school from Stepney and others 
from Fast End, also public school children. He thinks the upper 
and middle class children settle down better because they #re 
more controlled, and if they are given thick bread and butter 
they dont say anything about it having been made to be polite 
all their lives, they just accept things. “It's the mothers 
with infag¢nts that are the difficulty" he says. Some of them 
come into a house and "think they are going to run it". Says 
on the whole he thinkseverybody has settled down pretty well at 
Windsor, “but of course there are always some misfits." 

Two old ladies, neighbours of his, have two middle class boys 
billetted on them. "The old ladies live very frugally, their 
weekly ration of butter is half a pound". The boys eat so 

much (compared with what they eat) and they find it difficult 
to make ends meet on the allowance. "These boys of course 

they eat great platefuls of bread and putter." Kexatwviseaxtkem 
<wxeiwextkeam and they were used to having grape fruit and 
cereals for breakfast. Old ladies cant possibly afford it. 

Ke advised them to give them bacon and fried bretd one morning 
and perhaps eggs and fried bread the next. te said "dont cut 
them short of rations whatever you do." and advised cheap 
wholesome food and plenty of it. He also advised them to speak 
to the boys! father about money problem when he came down £k in 


the weekend. The father as a chartered accountant. He said he 


ought to be able to atford at least 5/- each for them to augment 
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the allowance. The old ladies didn't like to say anything the 
first weekend he came but the next time kaxadix they did, 

So the father now sends 5/- a week between the two of them 

(2/6 each). x¥xmprimxxkx Cafe man says his point of view is 

that the government says 8/6 a week is enough, and everybody 
else manages on that so why should his children have to be paid 
mare for. +e probably just doesn't understand the domestic 
problems and hasn't any idea how much it costs to feed the 
boys, aithougha as a chartered accountant he ought to be 

able to afford to pay much more for them, 

Atztne The cafe man himself has two shcool teachers 
billeted on him. Says he and his wife are both at business all 
day so they get their own meals. He doesn't ming having them 
at all. They're no trouble. He says schools are warking in 
shifts. At high school evacuated lot have gumes in morning 
whilsts local children have lessons and visa verse in 
afternoon. He tells obs. of another case of evacuees Baxenxdx 
and difficulty with parents. A friena of his who nas an 
income of"about 2 or 3 thousand a year", has four working 
class children billeted on him, all little giris. Parents of 
three of them came down the first weekend. shey brought with 
them parcels of tea and butter and sugar as a contribution 
towards the children's keep. Host was very touched by this. 
He didn't want the tea and butter and sugar but he appreciated 
the thoughtfulness of the parents. However the other little 


girixsniadxxikeytiixnex’ girl's mother, father, uncle ana aunt 
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all came and they stayed to dinner and to tea and "They didn't 
know what thankyou meant". The next weekend the little girl 

said "There'll be five of us to tea today, mother and fater 

and uncle and aunt are coming." So the host this time greeted 
them on the doorstep with the little girl and said "I miex believe 
you want to take your little girl out Gdoday." and pushed them 

all off. {@mux{fkexmmxraixbeing Other prents came as before 

with parcels. (The moral of this being "There are good and 

bad of all sorts.") Cafe man said there was no compusory 
billetting in Windsor, enough people had volunteered to have 
children. Last September in the crisis, however, billeting 

was to have been compulsory. they had planned to evacuate 

15,000 children to Windsor as soon as war began and some of 

these would be cleared off to other places as soon as possible. 
This was more than the town could possibly take. People with 
four rooms were told they must have eight children and they 

were to sleep them anywhere they could, on settegs or on the 

floor, etc. He goes on to takk about troop movements. Says 

regiments keep coming and going. “I didn't know the Irish 


Guards had gone till yesterday". Says you never know when they : 


are coming or what regiments. "There's no marching along with 
a band and saying goodbye as there wes in the last war,When 
the soldiers' girls used to march along beside them." Nobddy 
knows where regiments are going and everything is kept quiet, 


Asked about Windsor resections to blackout, he says people 


are fed up with it everywhere. "But we're not so badly off 
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rene Sis eat 8, 


here. We have three cinemas and if they dont like those 

they can go to the cinema at Slough, And there's quite a 

good repertory theatre." Everything has to dmut up at 10 
o'clock however, whist drives, dances etc, "I think that's 
unnecessary". Windsor hac one air-raid warning, (Tues morning) 


"That wasn't necess:ry, There wesn't any danger at all." 


paturday morning is cold and windy with showers of 
rain. Parents of all classes dribble into the town by bus 
and train morning and afternoon. They waik along the streets 
holding their children's hands. Some come by car. <shere are 
more middle class people about today than yesterday, more fur 
coats, brighter scarves, more fashionable hats, and more 
women in trousers. When obs, asks a policeman the way 
somewhere, before telling her, he points to a woman walking 
along in navy blue slacks, short white fur coat and large 
white kum fer hood wer her head, and strange looking fur 
boots. Policeman says: "I was just think what your SCM will 
do to attract attention. Look at it, Moccasins, rabbit skins 
and trousers{" Peasood Street is fairly full of shoppers 
but not nearly so much so as Friday afternoon. About le 
5'clock continuous rain begins and people hurry indoors as 
soon as they can, 


In the afternnon pétrents take their chilaren to tre 


pictures or to the matinee at the theatre("On Approval") and 
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afterwards out to tea, By 1 o'clock it is raining 3@ heavily, 
and there is a rush to the pictures about 1.45. Obs. chooses 
the show at the Empire, Sherlock Holmes ("The hound of the 
‘Baskervilles"). By 1.45 nearly all the 9d seats are full and 
the 5d people are stemding rouna the sides. The 1/- and 1/3 
at the back fill up later. Obs. is about the middle in the 
9ds. All round tothe front of the xtKeatxax stalls and back 

7 or 8 rows there is not more than 1 grownup to 4 children on 
an average. it is an A film so all children have to have a 
grown up with them. The big film is preceded by an appallingly 
ected American film about Ireland, with a elaborately Euriad 
mp curly leaded child and a lip bithng heroine. There are 

@ good many love scenes (very bad)xm at which the audience 
roars with laughter, and a fight or two at which it yells 
with glee, and sentimental Irish smngs which it sits through 
fidgeting. It laughst mk a lot at the funny man who is an 
American 4BExXNMXXELXBPKEX publicity photographer. Obs. 
suspects almost at once thah the audience is &rgely East ind, 
and when the serial number of the “Lone Ranger" comes on it 

is obvious that it is almost wholely East End. The atmosphere 
is exactly t&tks* that of the small Poplar and Stepney bughouses,. 
They hiss at the villain, cheer the hero and heroine, shriek 
when anything frightening happens and comment on the story. 
"Oo the beastly rotter" when the villain shoots "Yah" and so 
on. The Lone Ranger is greeted as uprpoariously as obs's has 


heard it in the East End and it is the same audience, All the 


conventions, cheers hissing catcal] 
-S are obser ved Th 
: @ only 
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windsor 


difference is that the serial numvers apparently reach 


Winsor later than London and so 


have seen this one already. So 


to happen next. "He gets out a 


lone ranger comes along and he 


run after him" “He kills him" 


death", - "But you mnt see him 
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care 
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things, un ugly sfx old convict 
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completely uncontrolled in 
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shall we go?" "Well 
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The 4.8.0, is full of children with their parents 


having tea, mostly middle ana lower middle class. Many of the 


parties are too large to get at one table amd sit at adjoining 


YY} > cs 
Fie 


». some tables have an extra chair drawn up. A party of 


. 
J 


Jews and jewesses with children have two tables ne#r each other 


and uncle (?) jew gets up and s0es over and talks to parent 


and children jews. Thewve is a loud hum of conversation. ‘The 


-< 
5 


children are doing most of the talking and the parents sit 
and look at them, Many of them fix their eyes on the children 


the whole time just looking away to eat occasionally. 
Waitresses are very rushed. There is quite a lot of 
Consultation with them about food. Father sits back and sucks 
his BEXB pipe as mother and waitress discuss what child wiil 
have, Nearly all the parents have either att+che cases or 
Shopping bags, some have as many as they can carry. At next 
table to obs. is middle class mother and father with song about 
9. Mother orders tea for two milk for boy, baked beans once 

and poached eggs on toast twice. Father talks with littlg 
corrects his pronumciation laughing. Boys is telling 

them about school ".. we didn't do that at our school." 

Father tells him about spem somo He Re Haches ’ at home ".. the 
top's taken off and th bottoms taken off. I'll bring 1t down 
next time and show you." Tells him about some relative “He's 


@ gunner" boy asks "What's a gunner". Father explains. 


Obs. follows this group out. They turn xisxf right down 


As they mxm go out mother does up boy's mack, 
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~he stops a few seconds to hook in window of jeweller's shop 
Theyxtucnxiywn Boy jumps and claps his hands walking. Then 
he grabs one hand each of his parents. They turn dow road 
igading to G.W.R. station. Father says "The bus isn't there" 
and apparently they decide to walk back to boy's billet. 
They turn down Peascod Street with boy still holding one hand 
of each parent. Walk slowly. Parents talk over kizsxk boyd? 
head whilts he jumps every few steps using their hands as 

a lever so that he can jump higher. They wind in and out 
crowd in Peascod street, wnich is still shopping, and where 

it is not possible for three to walk abreast they trail belindo 
one ahother, father first,then boy, then mother, still holding 
hands, When they reach a narrow strip of pavement wiich is 
very congested mother gives up ana lets gd of boy's hano and 
walks behind, father and boy still holding hangs. They 
turn down Vlerence Street (larze houses) and walk faster 
all holding hangs again and boy still jumping. Sometimes he 
presses down on their hands and kicks his legs up at the vack 
as though he will presently turn a summersault. Mother carries 
a parcel in her free }and. Obs. leaves them near the end of 
Clarence Street, still holding hands and boys still jumping. 
Back in Peascod street other children are also holuing their 
parents hands and jumping. The rain has begun again and it 

is very cold, Parents and children are huddlea together at 


the bus stop. A woman asks inspector about the bus to Slough, 
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At obs's pub woman comes in to tell other woman they 
ere playing fpe Tipperary on the wireless: "That's a real 
War song. Yhey aont seem to have any new songs this war, 


Only ‘Hang out your washing on the Siegfried Line*®". 


paturdéay evening and night it is still sleuly and 
light from shops 6.30 to 7.30 sx is quite oright. hkesident&al 
strpet are much darker than main streets. 

Lobacconist says trade with soldiers makes up for 
losses due to blackout. 

there are a good many smidiers about the streets, many 
of them with girls, but otherwise few people. Cafes are 
practically empty. Obs gves into one where there is room for 
50 or more peipiea people ana only 7 come in the whole time. 
Naitress puts it down to weather and blackout. The staff 
listen to wireless in back room ana ao & few steps to dance 
tunes, sm@ke and wander about, Joke about kebbentrop on 


‘ 


Wireless arouses some laughter. "“e cant speak Eng lish" 
"Who cant?" 
"hitler" 


Outside people seem to be used to bleckout and there is not 
much comment on it. “If we dont see we must feel" says woman. 


wunday raining rather heavily. More parents come, They 


nearly all carry bags or parcels. One carries a doll, another 


windsor 


a cake box, 
prob@ ly wing to weether. 
gas masks. the 
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there are about 20 children waiting at the station 


to meet their parents. Very few are accompanied by growups., 


wae & 


otner a 


are are 
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noods, 
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the Ta 


ive minutes more" sexys little girl. They chase each 
pout and get chocolate out of the machine. Most of them 


ssed adequately farwet weather, boots, mackintoshes and 
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mostly middle class, Two secondary school girls have 
paby in pram. Otherwise there are not many people on 


tion, except as everywhere, some soldiers, 


When train is coming in chilaren crowa round barrier 
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Summary 


The most obvious differences in the town are Ti! 
increase in the number of children ana soldiers. MWost 
asked seem to think the children have settied down ha; 
with a few exceptions, There is no talk about irge 


numbers of them returning to London. There is not a 


deal of talk about war and evacuation, or blackout. P 


seem to nave got used to it all by now and the women talk 
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Pubs 


Plenty of war songs dut not a Peet deal of talk 
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Blackout 
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except weekends. Entert&inment doing well. 


Church slight increase owing to evacuation. 
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— 


South Western tlotel ‘és a ey 


ymall sa&oon and public bars. Also residential hotel, 
inexpensive sort. 

9.0 The saloon bar is very quiet. An old man and an old 
woman are just leéving. The proprietress Bays it is not 
such @ bad bDleekout tonight and the moon is out. When they 
heve zone she talks to a French wman,a resiaent at the 
hotel. She says this olu couple used to come in more often 
when their son was at home. On dark nights she sees them 


home. They live quite near, They agree it's plucky of such 


& 


“— 


Old neovle to come out at all in a blackout. 
In the pnublic bar soldiers are playing darts. Tii1is is 
[ i y £ 
visible aver the counter from the sHeioon, 


Woman and man middle aged, eviaently in Bmmex the pub 


business come in. Propritress and woman talk: 


"How are you? kusy?" 

"No, Slacking off in the week, isn't xt?" 

S, very nice in the weekend." 

"Tt's very nice weekends but it does slack off, doesn't 1t?" 
"It slacks off in the week." 

"Tl think they must all be at the pictures," 

"They arl go." 

"They do, that's it." 

RP was going out Ast night and Joan wasy staying in, I arrange 
it so I can go out sometimes, we change sboout. Well last 
week she was quite busy on Thursday, and last night I was in 
and we weren't busy last night." 

"Yes, we weren't busy last night." 

"They say its terrible in London - the sweet shops and these 
evacuated people." 

"Yes it nust be dr@ dful in Lononn,” 

"We've got those people that you sent over," 

“Are they still there?" 

"They're permanent," 

"T sent Mr. and Mrs. Snith over to you.f£'ve sent several over 


to you because we're full up. 
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"They dont like to go in with the others. ... I meen when 
you've had your*own xpemx home it's very hard to go @n with 
someone else isn't it? ... Well, not the type I get. ‘They 
dont like it. I dont see why they should. That's the only 
way we can do it," 


In the public bar the talk is mostly “bout darts. There are 
only two or three soldiers in this bar most of the time, a 


few other men come and go. 


—— 


In the saloon the proprietress sits and knits. (jumper 
> Fre «fe 

—Parnet up on the ocoartition by the counter which separates 

the saloon from the public bar are S£bwARHEKEKERSxwitk 

9 vulgar posteards (usual holiday sex joke type, vroprietresa 

Says “Rude aren't they?" when obs. comments and cays theiz 
friends send them) and Hitler's Peace Terms, hitlers Last 

Will and Confessions and life story of Acolph Hitler.(Troprietres 
poughLést Will sentxske when sre went up to London). 
Proprietress is now talkins to another customer. *It's friendl 


sometimes in the winter, but in the summer tkax cpeople just 


| 


come and go. ‘They stay a couple of nights and then go. But 
in the winter, it's better then, it's friendly.... Oh, g20daness 
yes, four times as much in tne sumer, Ne're full up in the 
summer." 

News in announced on the wireless. Man in saloon says "Oh, the 
news", They go into adjoining room (actually vart of selowm>) 
Nobody listens to the news, ‘hey g9 on talking. Iwo men pur 
play with the dos. 

Two men 50 (regulars) come in: 


"Good evening" 
"Good evening sir." 


(Prop) 


Prop: 
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"Still damn cold, isn't it?" 

"Yes that's right. , 

"T haven't been out. " 

"Nice moon tonight. 

"What about a aeink* 

"T asked you to have one a little while ago but I dont think 
you had it." 

"I didn't persuade you because you went on talking. You didn't 
take amy notice for the moment," 


"Mild and bitter?" 

"I dont want anything. I'm just tine | a drop of gin." 
"You'll get me the sakk putting i re hoose." 

"Well if it's on the landlady it's on the hoose, isn't it." 


Same sort of talk goes on. Meanwhile party in adjoining room 
are quietly talking about food and drink. The public bar is 
still engyyssed in darts and stays so all the evening. 
Wireless plays “Hang out your washing on the Siegfried Line" 
and people hum and whistle, : 


Man is talking about .F 2 £258" he | (as seen " .. when you get 
these damn jewesses, Bot up like fourpenny ham-bones .." 
"You go and see it. You!' Ti laugh." 

"There's nothing about this week." 

"lhe only place that's doing any good is that little show over 
there" (theatre. ) 

"They're always full up." 

"“o you ever go there Mr. - " 

"No, time's xmkkex a bit awkward for us." 


Obs. gets into conversation with propritress. She sags: | 
"We're quiet tonight. Generally we might as well siut up in the 
winter. There's no one coming in. There are too many pubs in 
Windsor" Points out five very closetothis one. Says there 

are 75 pubs altogether. “It'smidiculous for a small place like 
this. " Says theyare busy in the qummer with visitors but | 
not generally in winter. Now they are busier because of evacuees, | 
Business people from firms evacuated here.ama About children: 
"We dont see much of it this end of the town. This is the show | 
end by the river and the station." "I wouldn't like to have any | 
billetted on me. It's such a i Nagrand ate They might get | 
run over or they might get drowned or the girls might get into : 
trouble. They've had a lot of complaints, girls of 14 running 
after the soldiers. My husband he was a billeting officer here | 
and he said they had several complaints from the ree eee | 
children are staying with you know, These girls of 13 and 14 - 
of course they feel they're just growing up- and it's not muuxfs | 


safe for them in a place like tiis, with the soldiers, 1 mean 
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the soldiers - well they're here today ana gone tomorrow - 
they dont care. They wont let the children out after dark 
now. They're not allowed out," 


yays the blackout doesn't make much difference to 
business because in the winter they dont come in anyway. 
"It's a quiet place." Theyxarexnswxkusy Tells obs about 
her niece of 18 who is staying with her: "I feel guite worried 
about her. She gozges out with the soldiers sometimes, soes to 
the pictures with them. Ii feel it's a responsibilty. I wouldn't 
like to have children, not of 14 or 15. I wouldn't mind having 
one little boy - about 2 - just one to look after. But I . 
wouddn't like any more," 


y \ Yuy 
no Vir Says not many people leve gone back from Windsor. "A few 
| £“ Children perhaps" and some Bo back only for weekend. 
Two residents start a conversation about early tea. One 
man likes his at 7.15 though he doesn't fave breakfast wx till 
9. Prop. thinks that's too early. Man says: "What cant he 
sleep" "They're awake by them - well not him - but she's well 
up in the clothes by then" Proprietor comes roundzrrom public 
bar and says “It's all them dead bodies he's thinking about, 
that he's got to see in the day. ...He's a coroner he's 
coroner to the bprouch.".."He has to look at the bodies when they 
drag them out of the river." "les, he says they're drowned when 
he sees them. If they're all blown out to :ell in the front then 
he knows they're drowned.” 
Other man says he likes his newspaper in the morning, never mind 
the tead "You open the paper and you see aU boat wes sunk, 
and then you see it's the same one that was sunk three weeks 
ago." 
Remarks on morning's news - 60 bodies found, Someone said 50. 
"And it was the one sunk on the Gooawin sands," 
"Was that this war or the last?" 
: "What's the name for it if you're drowned," 
| "You're a casualty" 
"Tf you're killed in peace time you're murdered but in war 
time you're a casualty." | 
"Tt's hike if you break into a house in the day time it's 
housebreaking and if you do it at nisht it's burzlary. Jf you 
( do it after 9 p.m.” 


"What happens if you begin at 5 to 9 and finish at 5 past?" 
And so on, 


Someone begins telling funny stories. 


Hostess to evacuee child: "If you'll go and wash your 
| hands I'll give you a penny, and if you wash your fece as well 
| I'll give you twopence." | 

"Gor blimey, I might as well have a bath and make my 
f or tune + . 


F 
$ 
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Then a rime about a boy called Jim in which joke is that 
the word "bastard2 isn't used but something else which doesn't 
rime, 


Then true story about soldier from London who wondered why 
everybody was carrying little lunch boxes. “he said there 

were men with tin hate on rushing about everywhere and everyone 
was carrying little lunéh boxes in case they got caught in 

an air-rakd. tiie didn't know they were gas masks." 


Then they start talking avout soldiers who come in and how 
two of them generally friends wouldn't speak to each other 
one night. Which goes on till closing time. 


ee ct | 
ae Gh: hha) 0 it AG tied 
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Star and Garter 


8.45 to 9.10 

Saioon is very quiet. There are 10 men and 4 women. Large 
bar. One man, apparently a resiaent at the hotel, reads 

the paper. Others stand round the bar. ‘Two talk (insudibly) 
an table in corner. Man and women sitting at table by fire 
talk MXXEMESmMENKBEXX household arrancsements - when the stove 
was lishted, someoody setting up in the night. Mostly 
inaudible. Then a Slavation Army girl comes in with papers 
Woman says “They musn't go the pictures, They musnt spend a 
farthing on anything." Salvation Army girl goes all round 
and sells one paper to a man who is alone. He iooks at it 


eo@s out. Couple then go. 


LY 


and she 
Man and women talking 8xx OXYINKS AXCXXKeXDaAYXSSCAUBBX ITH HAWEX 
BX2RNMBXHLXAaYeEX at bar quietly. Obdos. hears women say "IT 
thought there was an air-raid" and lauzh. Tren they aecide 
to have a game of darts. "I'll beat you anyway" she says. 
They play and talk is about score. Otner people watch the 
zyame looking amused but not saying anything, all except for 
one man wi.o still reads the paper. 

Most seem to b@ business people and a few are locals, 
working class. 

bar is very quiet. Hardly any talk and w at talk there 


is is not general but between two or three people ana very 


quiet, 


wondsor pubs 


The Three Tuns oF SG 


5 3° 


omall old pub. 

Public bars There is a small space by the bar and a larger 
room adjoining this, Both are cram full. Mostly soldiers, 
some with girls, and a few civiliams who talk to the soldiers 
and seem to know them, 

In the room a soldier is playing the piano and there is loud 
Sinzing. He plays Tiperary, Take me back to dear old Blighty, 
If you were the only cirl in the world, Mademohselle from 
Armentiers, a modern dance tune (obs doesn't know name) and 
Body and Soul. The olaer sungs are sung generally both in 
the room and by a few people standing at the bar, 

Civiliam remarks to civiliam friend: "I oaont think I shuld 
look well in khaki." "You'd look better in navy" "Yes, I'd | 
better join the navy then." Another £x soldier comes in. 
"Hullow you still here." he then goes on talking to friend: 
"Tf I had a commissian I wouldn't leave. They cant aatch 


me. I couldn't lesve anyway. I cant leave my job in war. 


It's a good job, thirteen days out of a bloody fortnirht, 
thirteen nights out of a bloody fortnight. (to soldier) I 


get more time on my job than what you do." 


Soldier in next room is now playing "Stay in my arms 
Cenderealla" and people sing loud. Man says "I haven't heard 


this song for a long time." 


— OR NS OLE LN Fe ~ 
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There is little continuous conversation, Mostly scraps 
about drinks and greeting of friends, Loud singing most 


of the time, coming mostly from the soldiers. 


- we NN a a ee Oe 
’ . ; Pe: * a 
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South Western Hotel 90,35 to 10 


Saloon bar is not crowded. In public as last nigh soldiers 


Three middle aged men, midale class, in saloon, are talking 
business, - mething about a getting a load of blankets 

S$ omew he . Ther about a friend “he's too loyal... He's straignt 
as a Knife. 
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pee you in the mornin:." 
Laucshter and tney 20. 


talking to oropriletress avout blackout: "There's nothing 
to do in the evening." lhiece talks abddut riding to a horsey 
an who has come in. She ! as been learning to ride at a farm 

not far away. They talk about possibilites of aantering, trotting 
ying. The horsey man asks about the farm where she | 
learnt “he hesn't got a sallap there has he:" 

Then the two women (with men) go out through hotel Woor and | 
two men with them talk to niece. fky"se Talk about shows - 
Leicester Square, and mutual friends. The three business men 


~ 
_ 


still talk business quietly. 


9.45 Two soldiers come in and go straight to plano. One piays 
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"TJ think they seem very nappy, comin ith t 
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custommrs and runring about. They seem quite tiie Lth them. 
~~ Well of course one reas all sorts of things you know, 

Some of course are very happy with them,others are 4 xex load 
sf trouble. Generally they are all very haopy and setilea in." 
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"Well we are all delighted to see the kiddies - the 
children, and there is quite an influx 3% - anda addition to 
the town. We get a fair share of their little enquiries, 
and also in many cases they are an assistance in the way of 
shopoing or errands to t he people they are staying with.’ 


"On the whole I tiink they are well behaved and full 
of life and seem to be happy and comfortable, well behaved 
and well svoken." 
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ear all numbers, sbut I dont velieve hat. "We're vusy 
over the counter. Of course when you get an addition to a 


eerie poroush of this size - only 20, 000 - if you get an 
litional « 000 that must make a big differente a big 
addition to feeding. That must affect the fooa shops in 
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Doctor 


(D7r’. S. Strong} Alma Roaa) 


Obs asks about rexections oft evacuees: 


"T've had extradordinary little to do with it 
I have got a few revsistered with me certainly, but 
Whole their health seems to be very good." 
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K.J.R. Beer, Devon. 11.9596 


five busloads of evacuees returned ths week 
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to London because the natives would not put up with slum 


dwellers. On the day after evacuation, Beer was in an 
uproar of indignation especially at receting mothers 
Yith snvall children. One mother wih two crippled 
children had failed to find lodgings at 11.50. o.m. 


Complaints specified,babies dirty the bed, no nappies 


used. Women came with no proper shoes, “wearing bedroom 


Slippers". One womanr efused to hed p with washing up 
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because she was being paid for by government. 
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eid Sheila Hill says she has seen two bal loons 
adrift frets the barrage recently, one with a tree in tows 


Also that she went to a Conscientious Objectors 
Tribunal, where the 8 were far more severe and 
unpleasant than she expected, several of them jeering 
and laughing at the youths contimouwly. Her companion wept. 


She says that the people in Allborough in 
Suffolk are convinced that it a matter of days before 
German troops arrive by parachute, 


She also has first-hand, she says, evacuation 
stay of her cousin who expected to have three children 
in her house, gnd instead received 47 slum grandfathers 
who fight constantly, wet their beds, and can only be 
punish ed ef ectively by having their false teeth taken awayl 
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Main comphaints 
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Absolute impossibility of getting ary domestic help. 
Three weeksin one Gase before any girl could be fa 
wmurse for child. No daily help or chars owing to big 
influx of London people. No generals. Wot come 
down from London. 


Hewwor of cvyacuees at cooking arrangements, dislike 
of oil stoves, difficuity of oven or rather if oven is 
thereé,is only one burner left for vez. etc. Note theme 
of this to be developed. 


Amazement that no arrangements are made in small local 
towns (this is definite information from Witney Oxford 
Burford) for good backeineaeday cleaning service as in 
Lond one To woman with smail income and few clothes 
this inadequacy keenly felt. 
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Comment from Burford hasewife, A, 55. 


"They (the evacuees) are absulutely spoon 
fed, fancy expecting backeineaeday cleaning, it's 
absurd." (has staff of 4, income possibly £2000) 
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Reperted from tea party of three upper class woman. 
Age D5» 45, 55. 


Dector 


All evacuecs expressed gratitude at kindness of 
GP. Latter surprised at thanks as locals never express 
any tnanks. Also surprised at good condition of same, 
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sae therefore accepted the first offer sne 0%, 
Ss a week, irom BWC, with the option to continue 
efter three months, the period of initial lease. Bui a few 
Gays later, she wrote saying that it must be 2s gens “4¢ La 
r linen were to oc used -e it had alresdy been explained 
to her in ofte ting the 2 gnsSe that ow; to +) 
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pome days later me unexpectedly arrive jx 

house kerself, Walking in without knocking or ringing the bells 
"to collect a few things." oae spent a whoie day (with the 
asas tance aq the Tone Mire Mitrord) pruning her garden, 
which in fra mt amounted to practically uprooving everyvaing 
in it, incl ling all the ivy of tne adjacent farmer's barn, 
which inftus raion the farmer. She then announced that aris 
the expiration of the three months she would have to marge 
dh ens a weeke She was off to France, out Mes, Mitford would 
acs on ner REBALS » "I don*t want 60 be a War ‘OL Lieecr, 
put 1 depend on you . rimy income." Nexv Gay vhe venant 
said that this ‘sum would be acceptable, and the Lease could 
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TURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


9, _ 


EVACUEES AT SIDMOUTH 


+ 
. 


; -_eoo— 


ADEQUATE ARRANGEMENTS 


a 
| FROM SIDMOUTH TO {ff 
TIVERTON 


—— cep 
TRANSFER OF SURPLUS 
EVACUEES 


On Friday, September 48, about 140 
mothers and children arrived in Tiverton, 
having been brought by three Devon 
General ’buses from Sidmouth. The 
arrival was at 1.30, and was watched by 
large numbers of people. 

The “buses pulled up at the Bampton- 
street entrance to the Church Rooms. The 
lf original idea was that the ‘buses should | 
lstop in Castile-street, but each side had a 
line of cars owned by billeting officers. 

There were over thirty of these. 

Inside, exceltent preparations had been 
made to deal with the large party. The 
Mayor amd Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lewis) welcomed the evacuees, and in atten- 
dance were members of the V.A.D., while 
a sick ward had been established. 

Dr. G. Nicholson, the Medical Officer of 
Health, was present, and conducted am 
examination of each child, and mothers and 
children. were next regaled with tea, cakes, 


SOCIAL CENTRES AND PLAY-ROOMS| 


Sewing Parties’ Contribution. 


—_——— 


Uhe splendid work being done by Sidmouth 
women in the way of transforming giits of 
clothing, donated by the public, into smart 
and serviceable garments for the evacuated 
school children billeted in this town. "was 

7 commended by Mr. A. E. Chandler (Hon. 


- 7 Liaison Officer) im an interview with ‘an 
¥ SIDMOUTH EVACUEES 
cy im : ee 


<¢ EK ‘ 
as at » 
st Devon, ( ounty Press reporter vester- 
day, } 
Mr. Chandler said it was really 


| : astonishing | 
what was being achieved : 


i | 
by the various sew- } 


etc., im the Church Room. Here a number 
of ladies looked after the wants of the party, 
and had their hands full. 

After this, the members of the party were 
taken to an upper room, where the billets 
were allotted. As soon as the billet was 
decided upon the billeting officer of that 


district conveyed them to their destination. | 


The billets were at Bickleigh, Cove, Chevi- 
thorne and Withleigh, aid the town itself. 

Mr. L. Y. Carey, as chairman of the 
Pvaciation Committee, was indefatigable, 
md .Mr. F. Langmead, the Bvacuation 
Officer, organised the many imiricate details 
with much tact and good humour. 

As may well be understood, there was a 
chorus of voices from the infants m arms, 
“tummy ache” being the chief complaint, 
but the V.A.D. staff were splendid. -All the 
children were under five and most amused 
themselves singly or im pairs. The chaldren 
were all well nourishei, and the mothers, al- 
though naturally tirea and anxious, were 
cheerful amd helpful im the arrangements. 
Members of the teaching staffs of the Middle 
School and elementary schools anid ladies of 
the town combined to make the work light. 

As each parent left she was handed a bag 
of rations for the remainder of the day. 

The party came from the Albany, Wal- 
worth Road, London. They left om Sunday, 
the 3rd: inst., and travelled by train to Honi- 
ton en route for Sidmouth. They were in 
charge of Miss E. Dakin, head of Fosdean 
Women’s Evening Institute and Londo 
County Council party leader, with Mrs. R. 
Raymond as deputy. These will be in charge 
of the evacuation area of Tiverton, Crediton 
and Honiton for the time being. 

The party which left Sidmouth on Friday 
were under the change of Mr. R. A. Solomon, 
acting for Mr. R. Pickard, Clerk to Sidmouth 
Urbam District Council and Evacuation 


| 


Officer. 
EXCELLENT RATIONING. 


The organisation of the ladies’ party 
underMrs. Thoseby was wonderful, and the 
ratiom were got together and packed with 
‘dispatch. There was plenty of food and it 
was excellently made, all the confectioners 
of the town being engaged. 

Miss Kelland, the Health Visitor, had her 
hands full but with her staff of nurses dealt 
successfully with every emergency. 


DON’T LIKE THE COUNTRY. 
Many of the mothers found the quietness 


of the rural district somewhat distracting 
l after the bustle of London. Tiverton has 
} experienced the same difficulties as residents 
} of other centres. There is a great clamour 
| for amusement among the women. 

Those who had agreed to take children 
were naturally surprised to be asked at the 
last minute to entertain a mother, However, 
in most cases the householder was resignel 
.to the inevitable and accepted the respon- 


OVER 500 IN URBAN DISTRICT 


Information supplied by the Clerk to 
the Sidmouth Council, who has been 
appointed Evacuation Officer, shows that 
after the transfer of some of the evacuees 
originally billeted in Sidmouth Urban 


| 


: 


District there are now 548 persons] 


remaining under the Governments 
Evacuation Scheme, as compared with 
773 in the first instance. 

(They are made up of 135 adults and 413 
children. Out of 87 adu'ts who have left 
the district, 21 have voluntarily returned 
komé, 49 have been accepted by the 

iverton authorities, and 17 bave been 
accepted at Creditea. A total of 138 
hildren have moved from Sidmouth, 13 

eturning home, 83 to ‘Tiverton, and 42 
» Crediton. 

Sidmouth’s original quota included 28 
aachers and helpers and 248 school 
ildren, Under the category of mothers 
rith children they received 194 adults 
nd 303 children 


ct 


Ing parties working on that task 
factory response was 
Evacuation Committee’s appeal for gifts of 
* _ ry : S ; 
clothing. There was still particularly a need 
ior men's cast off clothin , 
— “~ the boys. The provision of 
WOOLS [or + large oT 

oo : the large number of active school 
ohitdren bilketed im Sidmouth was also prov- 
ing a real problem. The Hall in Heydon’s 
Lane is Open each Wednesd | 
tion of gifts. 


being made to the 


g, to be made into 


ay for the recep- 


Wet Weather Accommodation. 


In the matter of attending sch 
London children and the Sidmouth childees 
are at present attending in half-day shifts 
If the London children are at school in the 
morning the Sidmouth children attend in the 
afternoon, and vice versa. Whem not attend- 
mg school the children are still under the care 
of the teaching staff, who organise games 
and country rambles. So far, Mr. Chandler 
Said, the weather had heen dry, but provision 
was being made for indoor ‘accommodation 
on wet days. In this din ctith the Committee 
have received offers from ‘the Trustees of the 
Old Meeting Room and of the Methodist 
Church, placing the schoolrooms of those 


A esatis- | 


| Church hall, is attended by 


| premises at the disposal of the Committee. 
It is understood that similar facilities will 


ii be available at the St. Francis Church hall, 


Woolbrook. 
This accommodation will be for th 
} at e Lond 

and Sidmouth children. Games, drill and 
folk dancing will be amongst the uses to 
which the various halls will be put. An 
pppeal is made for gifts of books, games and 
magazines for equipping them. 


Diversion for Mothers. 


Realising that the evacuated mothers also] 
need some diversion, the Committee are 
ongamsing “‘ Mothers’ Clubs’”’ in different 
parts of the urban district. There the women 


ng meet together, and knit, ot sew gurnrents 
¢ themselves or for their babies, and have 
@ triendly chat over a cup of tea. One such 


Cl ST ¢ > . : 7 ‘ ' 
ub, started recently at the Congregational 


. about thirt 
mothers every Friday afternoon, accoomtenil 
7 © pion under five years of age. Other 
are being arranged at W ’ 
Sidbore g ged at Woolbrook and 
The loan of a wireless set, and 
» & a@ gramo- 
phone for use at the hostel at Sahsonie 
House would greatly be appreciated. 
x 
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M ass-Observation ¢ November, 1939, 


There has been a record response to our first two War-Time Direc- 
tives, proving that the numerous body of people who saw the need tor 
this kind of objectivity in peace-time realise that it is even more necessary 
now. We believe that this response will become greater with every 
directive we send out, as present implications become clear. 


Apologies are due to our many non-observing contacts and friends, 
to whom, owing to special circumstances, no bulletins were sent in 
September and October. Some have even supposed M-O to be no more, 
whereas in fact it has never been more active than since the start of war. 
We hope they will all agree that we have an important function under 
the new conditions. Briefly, we would define this function as two-fold: 


1. We can be of use in an immediate and practical way, in sorting 
out the facts which will help to find a human, non-bureaucratic solution 
for problems of civilian morale. The anxieties, mistakes and boredom 
of war-time can be lessened by investigation. Rationing, evacuation, 
black-out, war-time savings, all raise new questions of social habit, 
attitude and grievance, and it is on these that we must concentrate for 
our specific research. 


2. We aim to bring through the war a full record of its impact on 
civilian life and mentality. The inadequacy of press-cuttings from a 
censored Press to form such a record would hardly need stressing, if 
social scientists had not been already heard publicly affirming their faith 
in this method. M-O prefers to rely on the day-by-day record by its 
observers of their reactions, experiences and overheard comment. 


The full story will have to wait till the war is over. But there is no 
need for our lips to remain completely sealed. For the first weeks of the 
war, we refrained from publicising ourselves and our results. This led 
some people, like Mr. Harold Nicholson in the Spectator, into assuming 
that the organisation was not functioning. He has since made up hand- 
somely for his mistake by devoting the whole of his weekly page to M-O, 
which was also recently given a page in the Hvening Standurd by Mr. 
Dudley Barker. The B.B.C. used our material for a successful feature 
programme on a typical family, presented by Mr. Stephen Potter, who 
is preparing a further instalment to be broadcast on November 7th. : 


The key-note of our research has been the mental resistance of the 
mass of people to the dangerous realities of war, before it started and 
since, leading to civilian unpreparedness in important spheres. We diag- 
nose this as largely due to lack of faith by the public in its official 
information sources, and lack of realisation by the official propagandists 
of the problems of modern publicity. Millions of leaflets were issued, 


thousands of posters displayed, without any adwance testing or inquiry 
as to their suitability for mass consumption. Moreover, the great propa- 
gandist media all helped to deflate each other. The Prime Minister 
attacked the Press, and the B.B.C. frequently accused it of giving false 
news. The B.B.C. and Ministry of Information have in their turn 


come in for a barrage of criticism, ted by the Press. According to 
M-O evidence : 


(i) At the beginning of the war, more than half those questioned 
were hostile or critical towards the Press. 


(ii) After a week of war-time broadcasting, more than half were 
hostile or critical towards the B. B.C. 


(iii) Less than a third of those who received the Public Information 
Leaflets read them properly. Less still understood the important in- 
structions they contained, or acted on them without some form of 
compulston. 


(iv) Though the Government red posters were largely favoured by 
upper class people (2% of the population) the mass of people ignored or 
disliked them largely because the use of words like RESOLUTION, 
PERIL, MIGHT made them remote from the language of everyday. 


(v) Films are consistently bottom of the poll when people are asked 
to rank the propagandist media in order of importance. 


After two months of war, there are signs of improvement. A new 
official poster, on more popular lines, was given advance testing 
by M-O, and turned out to be a big success. The latest leaflets have 
also been more efficient in getting initial notice taken of them. 


The problem of making people act 2” advance is still grave. There 
are obvious reasons for not detailing the gaps that still exist, into which 
M-O has obtained some insight. But these facts, from inquiries made 
on the eve of war, speak for themselves. At the end of August :— 


16% of working class people had stored extra food. 


38% had taken black-out precautions. 

17% knew the signal for an air-raid. 

30% knew how to deal with an incen- 
diary bomb. 


The inaction was partly on grounds of expense, but the ignorance 
cannot be explained away on economic grounds, as a middle class 
sample was found to be only 4/ better informed than the workers. The 
official propaganda failed to penetrate the mass refusal to believe that 
the danger was real. A thousand people were asked on the eve of war 
‘*Do you think there will be a war?” The interviews were partly 
in Worktown, M-O’s Northern study centre, and partly in Metrop, 
London borough chosen for intensive survey. They showed :— 


Opinion on August 29th. In Metrop. In Worktown. 
Will be war 30% 13%, 
Will be no war 487 39% 


Don’t know 22% 48% 


The London people tended to give a more definite opinion than the 
Lancashire people, but the outstanding point in both cases is the 
preponderance of those who say there will be no war over those who say 
there will be war. Such an attitude was necessary for them to carry on 
their everyday life and work ; as one women put it :— 


‘* You have to think there will be no war, or you couldn’t work. 
Last week it looked so black, we thought there really would be 
a war and we couldn't do anything. If you thought there 
would be a war, your mind would keep dwelling on it.” 


One might argue that though people sazd there would be no war, 
to keep their spirits up, in their hearts they admitted the danger. But 
the evidence is that they were taken in by their own optimism. Three 
hundred Worktowners were asked between August 28th and 3lst, if 
they had taken any steps about preparing for the black-out. Only 38% 
had done so. These were all working-class people. Of the largely 
middle and lower middle-class National Panel of Observers who 
answered the same question at the same time, two-thirds had taken some 
steps. With the workers, the reason was partly one of expense; but 
this was strengthened by non-belief in the danger. ‘‘ There'll be no 
war,’ was One typical Worktown answer, ‘‘! haven’t done anything 
because | think it’s going to blow over.” The same attitude was 
expressed by the National Panel of Observers :— 


‘*] have taken no steps whatever with regard to the present crisis. 
I do not think there will be a war over the Danzig question ; 
and I regard all the precautions now being taken as unnecessary 
and wasteful, both of time and money.” 


‘*] have taken no steps whatever with regard to any precautions. 
Why? Partly because I cannot feel zavolved somehow ; last 


September I got very worried; this year I feel completely 
detached and do nothing.” 


‘No action so far. Onconsideration feel that my motive must bea 
disinclination to incur any expense until it is inevitable and a 
refusal to believe that war will come until it actually starts.” 


TO ALL OBSERVERS. 


Once again this month we owe our very best thanks to the hundreds 
of observers who have sent in reports, both those which were asked for 
at short notice and the diaries, whose long-term value we rate extremely 


high. We also apologise for considerable delay in dealing with individ- 
ual letters and queries. 


TO NEW OBSERVERS. 


There has been a further large batch of letters from people offering 
to help Mass-Observation. We thank them all. Their names have been 
entered on our files, and they will receive all the directives and bulletins, 
as long as they continue to send in reports and answers to the questtons 
in the Directives. No further process of enrolment is needed. 


NOVEMBER DIRECTIVE. 


1. Give a list of what you yourself consider the six main incon- 
veniences of war-time on the home front, in order of importance. 


2. What are the war-time grouses you most often hear? If possible 
give them in the words of the speaker and give his or her age, sex and 
Occupation. 


3. Would you subscribe to a National Defence Loan, if one were 
issued now? Give your pros and cons for war-time saving. 


4. If you are in a reception area, say what you think are the main 
problems between evacuees and hosts, and other evacuation problems, 
Try to give concrete examples rather than impressions, and verify the 
facts yourself as far as possible. 


5. What are your reactions to the black-out and how does it affect 
your spirits ? 


6. How has the black-out modified your usual evening habits, if 
at all? 


7. By what methods do you black out your own home, and how 
long does it take each day ? 


8. What have been your experiences with A.R.P. Wardens over the 
black-out ? 


9. What alterations, if any, do you suggest in present black-out 
regulations. 


Please send in your replies by November 7th to 
MASS-OBSERVATION, 85 DAVENPORT STREET, 
BOLTON, LANCS. 


Please go on with your war diaries—they are most important. 


Some Observers may like to specialize in some subject over the 
next few months. For example you might specialize in collecting :— 


(a) street literature, leaflets, etc., now being hawked around 
(e.g., Hitler’s Will, etc.) 


(6) war-time wall-inscriptions, slogans and drawings (which can be 
copied or photographed). 


(c) war-time trade circulars. 


(zd) war-time stories, jokes, etc., current in your circle (of out of 
the newspapers). 


(e) rumours. 


You will probably think of others. Please send us any suggestions 
or questions about this special observing. One point must be 
remembered—every item you collect should be carefully dated. 


THE BLACKHEATH PRESS, S.E.3 
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6 Grotes Buildi 
Blackheath, S.E. 30 Oct 1939 


Dear Stephen rotter 


Enclosed is material to supplement what 
Tom Sarrisson has a _ready sent you. It is extracted mainly 
from repyrts sent in by our panel of part-time "Observers". 
At T.H's suggestion I'm sending the raw material as well as 
a Exteg partially digested-collection of quotations, arranged 
under headings. It was sent. in some time before the idea of 
the Leversuch broadcast arose, but I should think a good deal . 
of it will be relevant to your purpose. I should be rather 
grateful if you ~ould let me know if you find it at all useful. 


Yours Sincerely 


Ghee Moe 


3rd November 1959. 


Gilbert Macalister, Esa.e, 
135 Suffelk St.» 


Se Ye Le 


Dear li, Macalister, 


Herewith my article as asked fore 
I haven*t had time to count wp how many words there 
ae ee eee ee 
be a bit too lomg. Cut if an any way you want. 


Though it wo ld be mice? if you could take it all. 


I have pencilled cerrections in, and 
hope you won't mind this, as I am working u der 
extreme pressurc, and in haste. ‘ould you just 
drep me 2 lime to gay it is 0.K. 


Yours sincerely, 


Telephone Norwich 3158. 9 to 12-30. 


18.Chalk Hill Road. 
NORWICH, 


September 26th.1939. 


Dear Bunny, 


Many thanks for cash which arrived 
this morning, 


I asked you where you would like 
your new Brown Suede Shoes sent, but you did 
not reply, they will be finished this week, so 
perhaps you will drép me a card. 


Everyone is keeping fit and hope you 
will let us know when you have any definite news. 


Cheerio. 


Love from all. 


IRIS. 


Phone : OFFICE HOURS: 
WEStern 4165-4168 9.30-6 SAT. 9.30-1 


165, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W.8. 
(Over Dolcis Shoe Company) 


f Laatn. 
li 


MOOR HOUSE 
HINDHEAD. 


TELE. 381. 


NOVeLSt 


dear Biddye 
A dreadful thing has hannened,}fyAcct is doing the books dow here 
nreparatory to the audit this month and insists that all a/cs not paid must 
be sent to the 3olicitors of tue Co Fessrs Louch 3o0n and Belcher of New bury 
to issue the usual demands and of course pile up costs , 
I was just glancing through the batch as you know that Foster is 0 0 a/cs and 
I seldom look at them and to my horror found that one was yours so I rescued it 
and told him I would try and collect this myself as I knew the lydy. 
$0 that is the sad story and the whole a/c igs only 25 /2 but alas when one is 
a Company md there are shareholders one is not their own master so be a sport 
and pawn the canary and send along the cheque this week in order to save my face, 


Have been expecting you down again all this Summer , 


Have been full up since July and even now have not an empty room , 


Of course the Nursery bulb and plant business has gone fut but hotel is not 


} - ol . 7 ms . ° 
too bad,ttad all sortsof interesting people here and am dying to see you again to 


tell you all about it so when are you coming down ,.? 


Hopefully 
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rA wt AN D maw. Y&R ABBATT 


INVITE YOU TO AN EXHIBITION OF 


SCHEMES FOR A PERMANENT EVACUATION 
nee HROLIGAYT CANS IN TIiMe Vr PEACE 


1. SMALL CHILDREN ALONE . Residential Country 
Nursery Schools 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN . Village Settlements 
CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE. Evacuation Camps 


FAMILIES . , ; . Groups of Bungalows 
with Communal Centre 


Plans, perspectives, photographs and models by Erno Goldfinger, 
D.P.L.G., Mary Crowley, A.R.I.B.A. (both of the A.A.S.T.A. 
Evacuation Committee) and Anne Parker, A.R.1.B.A. 


MARCH 7th— 30th 


Special Schedules and Display of Equipment for Nursery Centres 


94 -WIMPOLE STREET + LONDON : W:°] LAN 3884 


ee AN D MARI VURIE ABBATT 


INVITE YOU TO AN EXHIBITION OF 


SCHEMES FOR A PERMANENT EVACUATION 
Ate HUVLIGAT CAMPS IN. TING. OF PEACE 


1. SMALL CHILDREN ALONE . Residential Country 
Nursery Schools 


. MOTHERS AND CHILDREN . Village Settlements 
3. CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE. Evacuation Camps 


4. FAMILIES . , , ; . Groups of Bungalows 
with Communal Centre 


Plans, perspectives, photographs and models by Erno Goldfinger, 
D.P.L.G., Mary Crowley, A.R.I.B.A. (both of the A.A.S.T.A. 
Evacuation Committee) and Anne Parker, A.R.I.B.A. 


MARCH 7th—30th 


, - Special Schedules and Display of Equipment for Nursery Centres 


94 -WIMPOLE STREET + LONDON : W:°I LAN 3884 


ira, Calyton, 
82, iadbroke Foad, 


Netting Hill. 
® il. 
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Association of Architects , Surveyors ¢ and | Toohnical Assistants 


—— ———— 


Evacuation Comnittoe 


~~ -_ ~~ Or! 


Momorandum on tho Government's Now Evacuation Scheme 


——— 
——— ~~ —— i a a LO emg ~~ eee 


fhe Govornment have announced a new evacuation schemo, to bo put 
_ into operation when air raids havo dovoloped to such an oxtont 
that they considor it desirablo . An oxomination of it gives 
rise to such grave misgiving that ottontion should be drawn to 


its most undesirable fostures whilo thoro is still timo to rectify 
thom. 


My Committoo bases its opinions on the rosoarch it has carriod 

out into tho working of the first evacuation schemo and is 
especially concorned with probloms of living accommodation and 
facilitios for tho oducation, hoalth, and wolfare of ovacuocos,. 

Its first published Roport, "Tho Accommodation of Evacuces in 
Rocoption Aroas", was the result of information collocted fron 

mony parts of the country, and tho socond, “Evacuation in Practico", 
was basod on a detailed survoy of a sample roception aroa, tho town 
of Wantage and oloven surrounding villages in Berkshire. Both 
theso Reports contained constructive proposals for moasures necossary 
to mako evacuation o success, 


Tho Now t Schomo_ = O | Plan for Panic? 


tt hi _—___- -— 


After noarly six months tho first schomo has virtually failod,. 

The second contains no furthor constructive moasuros and thoro 
scoms little reason to beliovo, therofore, that tho only now point, 
tho signing of a pledge by parents, will mako this plan moro 
successful than tho first. Tho now schome deals only with school- 
children and thore is no provision for childron under fivo, though 
these are in some ways tho most important. 


Tho really disturbing feature is that tho schomo is to bo put into 
operation only aftor air raids have commenced, and that the actual 
romoval of ovacuces is to bo sproad over a longor poriod than boforo, 
If mass rQids occur = and it is cloar that tho Govormont think thon 
probablo = the loss of life and gonoral dislocation will be very gravo, 
Tho Minister of Health realised this when ho sajd in the House of 
Commons that should intensivo bombing start "all our scruples about 
proserving tho individuality of the schools would have to go by tho 
board '. Wo may thoroforo describe the new schomo as a "plan for 
panic’. 


A positive Policy. 


In the opinion of my Comnmittooe a corroct policy should utilise what 
ronains of the first schomo as a nucleus for a now scheme based on 
the oncouragement of ro-ovacuation now. This would entail radical 
improvenont of conditions in the reception areas and the formation of 
closer contacts betwoon Local Authorities and parents? organisations 
in the corresponding ovacuation and recoption aroas. We must mako 

ao plan that will be used because people soc that it is to their 
advantage, and not bocause thoy are drivon to it by terror. 


The first scheme placed an intolcorable burden on the fostorparonts 

ond the most necossary single moasuro to onsuro tho successful 
billeting of schoolchildren is thoroefore the provision of facilitios 

for full-time education and’ communal focding. By this moans both tho 
education and physical wolleboing of tho children will bo safoguarded, 
and many of tho buildings which will nood to bo provided could, in poace 
timo, bo used as nuchenceded villago halls and social contros, An 
imnodiate stop to be considered in relation to ovacuation noods, should 
be tho rosumption of rural school building which was stopped at tho 
beginning of tho war. 


e 


In addition to this thore must bo residential comp schools for many 
of tho children. Much can be learnt from those Govornment camps 
which have been opened. The teaching and staff acoomhodation appear 
to be inadequate, but the cnief fault, ond one about which the toachors 


;are very concorned, is that thoy have boon concodved as separate units 
isolated from tho lifo of the locality. Tho number built is so smal] 


that it hardly contribtites to o solution of the general problem, but 
it is nevertheless a woldome stop, 


The presont official schomo for nursory contres for children undor 
five should immediately bo widened in scope to propare for additional 
children from the towns, but. in-addition rosidontial nursery schools 
should be sot up, somo of thom in new buildings and somo by the 
adaptation of oxisting buildings. Proparntions should at onco bo 
startod in tho ovacuation aroas by the organisation of suitablo groups 
of childron through wolfare contres and clinics and through rooponod 
nursorics and day nurseries, Only in this way oan tho confidence of 
the parents be won, 


It_Can Bo Donol 


Such constructive measuros, which are essontial if cvacuation is to 
work, proesont no difficultics so far as the building trado is con- 
cerned. A complete scheme for tho whole country would cost somothing 
of the order o million, Tho onount of building work which has 
beon stopped by the war is about sevon tinos this; many buildors aro 
bankrupt, brickyards aro idle, and architects aro unomploycd, 


We beliove that only the launching of such a sghome can answor tho 
just complaints of the country poople, and dispol tho doubts of 
parents, and so ensuro tho succoss of the Rogistoyr which is to form 
the basis of tho now ovacuation schome, 


57, New Ende Ne We Se 
Z2lst Fob, 1940. 
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LSSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS & TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


EVACUATION COMMITTEE 


_——— —— oe ee er ee oe eee 


EVACUATION IN PRACTICE 


A 5 tudy _ of @ Rural Rec ept ion Are ea 


——_ 


After thé publication of our first Report, "The Accommodation 
of Evacuees in Reception Areas," dealing with evacuation in 
general terms and on a national scale, we felt it advisablo 
to undertake a study of a sample reception area, which would 
enable us to make our proposals more concrete and at the 

same time test the conclusions of the first Report. 


For some months before the war a number of students of the 
Architectural Association School of Architecture had been 
preparing a survey of Wantage and eleven surrounding villages 
in Berkshire in connection with a study of planned rural 
development. We were kindly permitted to make use of this 
survey and towards the end of November members of our Committee 
and of the students* Rural Planning Group carried out a further 
survey in the area of reception conditions. It is on the 
basis of the information thus obtained and on the original 
work of the Rural Planning Group that the following Report 

and proposals have been prepared, 


We should like to express our appreciation of the wholehearted 
assistance and sympathy afforded us by the people of the 
district.  Billeting officers, local and evacuated teachers, 
householders, and many others freely gave their time to answer 
our many questions, In particular officials of the Urban 

and Rural Districts, already occupied with their own evacuation 
problems, deserve our thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey was made twelve weeks after ovacuation took place, 
During this time the scheme has to a large extent collapsed, 
This is especially true of the evacuation of mothers with 
children, the great majority of whom never left or have since 
returned to the evacuation areas, Conditions are now more 
stable and the returns are reduced to a steady trickle. 


But the danger of large-scale air raids is as real as it ever 
was, If the war goes on its tempo will increase ond inevitably, 
at some stage or other, we must expect the full strength of the 
enemy air forces to be thrown against the civil population, 

The statement in our first Report, that "evacuation can ond must 
be made a success," is as true now as it was then, 


Gur immedicte task is to hold an inquest on the first twelve 
weeks, in order to build afresh on the basis of our findings, 

If the war had been the "blitzkrieg" that most of us expected 
many of the shortcomings of evacuation would have been ignored 
under the immediate stress of crisis. But at present we are 
faced with long periods of preparation and suspense in the 
military sphere, with no knowledge as to whether the forces 

of the air will be let loose this week, next spring, or even a 
year from now, All we can do is to take the.Government at its 
word, prepare for three years of war, and build up a satisfactory 
and stable position in the reception areas, ind by a satisface 
tory position we mean not only the retention by the reception 
aroas of those who are there at present, but the re-evacuation 

of those who returned to the towns and the evacuation of those 
evacuable people who never left. This is the only way to 

reduce the terrible rush from the towns which will undoubtedly 
take place if large-scale air raids have to be endured, 


THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


The primary concern of our committee, largely composed of 
architects, is living and social accommodation for the 
evacuated and rural population. But evacuation is not | 
only a technical problem, and our survey therefore concerns 
itself with many other matters than mere accommodation, It 
covers, in fact, almost all the ovacuation problems of a 
recoption aren. 


Our first Roport suggested (a) that to a large extent billeting 
must remain the basis of a solution and that to this end certain 
measures of amelioration must be undertaken, and (b) that in the 
less favourable areas, particularly the large reception towns, 
evacuces must be moved from their billets to new accommodation 
in the country. These recommendations wore made after a careful 
consideration of statistics, zoning, and population over the 
whole of Englend, which was also studied in its geographical 
relation to possible bases of attack. Information and advice 
were received from billeting officers, Medical Officers, toachers, 
and social workers in many parts of the countrye 


re See Lee lhl eel r.hUrtC“C‘ CT rm.tmhmhmhUCUhUhUC CC 
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Without such cata as this relating to the country as a whole 
it is impossible to draw any useful conclusions from the 
study in cetail of a particular aren, If wo make cortain 
proposals with regard to Wantage we do so in tho knowledge 
that there aro many similar districts which must be troated 
in the same way, while if wo rofrain from suggesting improve- 
menks.which seom to be obviously desirable it is because we 
realise that it would be impossible to apply similar measures 
to equally necossitous aroas eclsewhore. The region covered 
by our survey is, in mony rospects, a typical rural area. 

On tho basis of intormation obtained from many such districts 
reception conditions appear to bo relatively satisfactory. 


Bofore going to Wantage.a questionnaire of some 130 items 

was prepared... Tt was used in Wantage itself and each of the 
oleven villages and covers such subjects as housing, education, 
social life, health services, statistics of evacuees in all 
categorics, details of premises taken over, billots, communal 
feeding, "difficult" cases, finance, visits of parents, 
billeting committsas, tribunals, voluntary organisations, and 
many others. As far as possible the billeting officers and 
the ovacuated snd iocal teachers were interviewed, ss well as 

& number of other officials and many ordinary householders, 


WANT/GE 1.ND THE VELL.GES 


Wantage and the cleven villages included in the survey lie 
in the Vale of the White Horse, at tho foot of the Borkshire 
Downs (see may A). The area, about six by cight miles in 
extent, is part of a rich agricultural district and incluces 
tho Urban District of Wantago and twelve parishes of the 
Rural District. 


Of this rogion Wantage is the natural geographical centro. 

At one time it was an important wool fair, but the surrounding 
towns have slowly usurped its original status, and its popula- 
tion of 3,400 has remainod almost unchanged for fifty years. 
During that period thore has been little development except 
for some speculative housing and three council estates which 
have to a certain oxtont replaced condemned houses in the 
older parts of the town, Thero is only one small industrial 
undertakine and the poputntion is almost entirely concerned with 
local trado and services, Tho industrial centros of Oxford, 
Swindon, and Didcot are within easy roach. 


The eloven villages inclyded in the survey fall into two well 
defined groups, Those to the south roughly follow the line 

of the foot of the Downs, usually on springs and streams, 

To the north they sre more dispersed over the flattor lowland, 
411 are vory similor in charcctor, with populations betwoon two 
ond six hundred, ic, avo farming communitios each with four 
or five large farms and a numbor of cottages grouped around a 
roctangle of roads, as at Wost Challow, or along a singlo strect, 
as at Wost Hendred, 


(MAP A.) 
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Labels show London distric? of 
origin and devartments of schcol 
continuin:s: education in villages. 
Billeting corresponds in all cases 
with the exception of Senior Girls 
ut school in Lockinge and billctcd 
at Ardington. 
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Wartime changes. The war has had a profound effect,on the life 
OF HT Hered tree and seems here a much more real affair than 
it does in London, Schoolchildren, mothers and babies, private 
families, and some business firms have moved into Wantage, All 
except one of the public halls in the towm have been commandceored 
by the military authorities and normal social activities are theree 
fore disorganised, Actual billeting of soldiers has taken place 
only on a small scale, but the presence of soldiers in a town of 
this sizo must have important social consequences, Many plans 
for the welfare of the evacuated people have been nullified 
beceuse the required buildings are not available, and while one 
may accept the fact as an unfortunate necessity in Wantage, it 

is certain that those responsible in other areas have not always 
given proper thoucht to the mattor of alternative accommodation, 


This Report is concerned with those people evacuated under the 
Government scheme, but it will naturally be nocessary to mention, 
from timo to time, other forms of activity which effect them, 


ADMINIS TRATION 


Wantage Urban District Council is the responsible reception 
authority for Wantage itsolf anc the Wantage Rural District 
Council for the villages, both acting in conjunction with the 
Berkshire County Council, which is the responsible education 
authority. : 


In both the Urban and Rural Districts an official of the Council 
acts as Chief Billeting Officer and co-ordinates the day-toeday 
work of the local billeting officer for each village and for 

each district of the town, The local officers act in a voluntary 
capacity, working with billeting committees set up before ovacua- 
tion took placo. These sorimittees are compaqsed of peopla interested 
in local wolfare, squires, ¢lergynon, farmers, or their wiyes, 

and only occasionally a teacher. In practice the committces have 
not been invelunble, snd when evacuation took place the work fre- 
quently devolved on one or two people, such as the schoolteacher 
or clorgyman,. : 


&K tribunal was set up in Wantere to consider complaints anc 

to arrange rebilleting. At first it sat every day but now 
meets only twice a week, . Its members cre a priest, the 
Chairman of the Council, the Chief Billeting Officdr, anda a 
woman councillor active in local social work, It acts, in 
effect, as the welfare committee and consults the local and 
evacuated teachers and mocical workers, There are no tribunals 
in tho villages as the problems that arise can be dealt with 
oasily by the billeting officer from his personal kmowlecdge of 
the district. | 
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The Womon's Section of tho British Legion gave some assistance 
when evacuation took place, but tho Women's Voluntary Services 
wore not so active hero as in othor parts of the country. It 
was from tho Women's Institutos, which include the more active 
working class wives, that the bost holp camg,ospocially in 
arranging social life for the mothors, 


STATISTICS 


On Sunday, Soptombor Sra, tho schoolchildron ovacuated undor 

tho Govermment schomo arrived in Wantage, by tho Groat Western 
Railway, from Ealing. Mothers with thoir babics and young 
chilcron cameon Monday, Tho table opposite gives full cetails 

of thoso arriving and the map on tho procotine . page shows their 
disposition over the aroa, In addition to those ovacuatod 

under the Govornmont schomo thore woro, of course, othor arrivals 
who mado thoir own arrangements for transport and accommodation, 
We wore able to obtain details of the numbors of childron included 
among thom, and they are given in a later section, 


The socond column of tho table gives the maximum number of 
evacuees who could be accommodated, according to tho rosult 
of tho consus takon by tho Local Authority in Fobruary 1939 


‘at the request of the Minister of Health. This was based 


on the principle of raising the population to a density of 
one porson per habitable room. Tho third column givos tho 
numbers finally agreed on with the Ministry of Hoalth, which 


wero, throughout the country, less than the figuros obtained 
as a rosult of the census, 


The total of 573 actually rocoivod was just over 60 per cent 
of tho numbor prepared for, but this proportion was not 
maintained in distribution throushout tho area, Throo of the 


villagos rocoivod no ovacuocs at all but othors roccived 90 por 
cont or ovore 


But thoro wore other and morc serious cdiscrepancics, All tho 
Villages excopt Denchworth had propared to receive mothors with 
young childron, usually about oneethircd of their total quota 

of evacuees, In fact, however, they reccivec schoolchilcron 
only, oxcopt for Hast Challow anc Lotcombe Regis, which rocoived 
only mothers, This occurence, common in all reception areas, 
immediately created difficulties, for comparativoly fow houso- 
holders had agreod or were preparod to receive adults, In tho 
last column there aro listoc tho places from which tho ovacuoos 
comee It will be seon that the schoolchildron are in three 
groups, from West Hom, Plaistow, and Bow, Those schools wore 
fortunate in preserving their idontity, for all the dcopartmonts 
concerned aro complete within this area excopt for tho childron 
whose paronts made alternativo orrangomonts, Tho two departmonts 
of tho Wost Ham school arrived ontirely by accidont, They should 


have gone to Somersot, with othor Yost Ham schools, but boing 


providod by the railway company with a non-corridor train tho nooeds 
of nature proved too strong and thoy had to be deposited at Wantage. 
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The most significant fact shown by the table is the extent of 
the returns which have taken place. Some 40 per cent of all 
those evacuated to this area under the Government scheme re- 
turned to London in the first twelve weeks, whiia of the mothors 
with children more than 80 por cent returned, 


SCHOOLCHILDREN 


The life of evacuated schoolchildron can bo considerod undor 
two main heads; first, billoting and its allied problems, and 
second, arrangements for education and wolfare, Before con- 
Sidering billoting it is necessary to point out that though in 
the first weoks the shift system of education was in operation 
ovor the whole crea, full-time education has now, by vorious 


expedients, been largoly resumed, thus reducing to somo extent 
tho burden on fosterparents, 


BILLii TING J.ND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Disposition of billets. Considerable roshuffling of billcts 
ad taken placo before our survoy was undertaken and it can 
be assumed that on the whole the present billets are the most 

satisfactory. Whon evacuetion took place it was found inm- 


possible to make use of the consus which had been proparoed, 
owing chicfly to the number of private evacuecs, 


Some striking facts emorze from a study of tho disposition 

of billets, the social standards of the families with whom 
the children are now living, and generally tho use to which 
the available accommodation has boon put, More than a third 
of the children in Wantage (see map B) are now in the three 
council housing estatos and anothor third ay in the other 
working class areas, some of the houses in tho lowlying parts 
of the town boing very old. Belmont anda the Charlton Road 
district, both Victorian villa developments, have only eleven 
children, while the larger houses around the market squaro and 
the church havo a still smaller nunber, 


This by no means proves that only working class people aro 
prepared to "do their bit". It is, howover, a clear illus- 
tration of the tendency that we have found in other parts of 
the country for children to be happiest in homes of about thoir 
own social lovel. In Wantage it appears that this was roecog- 
nised from the beginning and an attempt was maco to classify 
children end billets accordingly. It was agreod that this 
helped to minimise later troubles. Similarly in the villages 
wo found only a few isolated instances of childron who were not 
in cottages. 


We see on one hand, thorefore, that it is unwise to billet 
working class children on fouiilicc living in the larger houses, 
as they will probably be unhappy. But on the other hand there 
is space in these houses which could be of the utmost value, 
though at present it is completely unused. This, as wo pointed 
out in our first roport, is due to tho false method of allocating 
evacuoos. in such a way as to increase the population to one 
person per habitable room, whother the dwelling be a cottage or 

oO mansion, The only realistic mothod of using tho larger houses 
is by taking over complotely a part of the house, with access to 


sanitary and kitchen facilitios, so that it can be usod by a group 
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were tho words of a vicar of one village, who had himself beon 
in an East London perish. But it was just as big a shock to the 
' evacuees, for thoir whole lives woro uprooted. Much has been 


of evacuces living communally. There aro a number of examples of 
this in our area, and we shall refor to thom lator, 


Our enquiries showed that only a minority of the owners of larger 
houses were willing to receive evacuees, Many took it for granted 
that they should be sent to the smaller houses, their estimation 

of the weekly payments being that they wore of value to the working 
class but not worth consideration by them, One or two had filled 
their houses with rolatives of their servants, and so could claim 
that they had no available accommodation, Another, we were told 
by a villager, had avoided e¥Yacuees by saying that she woe reserving 
her house for air raid casualties, is they are extremely unlikely 
in such a place she will probably go on living undisturbed, 


The first weeks. The sudden adoption of strange children by private 
families. would raise difficult problems under any conditions. But 
here it is further complicated by the fact that the children are 
brought up in a town enviroment and sent to live in the countrysido 
under very different conditions, The whole has been a revelation 
more telling than any social survey, either in the poorer parts of 
our great cities or in the cowtrysido itself, 


"I know what to expect, but tho villagors got a bit of a shock" 


heard of dirt and poverty among the town dwellers, but there has 
been just as telling an oxposure of the isolated life and the lack 
of social services and amenities among the rural population, Any 
evacuated teachor will bear witness to this. 


Many of the difficulties that orose with the first contact between 
town and country had disappoared by the time our survey was made, 

We heard of casos like that of the children who had nover slept 

in a bed before, but only in a chair, and who spent the first night 
tearing up their host's bodding by pillow fights. They have now 
settled down, The dirty children, too, have been cleansed, Tho 
permanent remedy for this, of course, is to improve social conditions 
in tho: towns, but now that there is time wo must make fuller prepara- 
tions when encouraging ro-cvacuation, .. rigorous medical inspection 
is but one of these, 


Factual information about the extent of dirt and infection is not 
easy to obtain, One caso of impetigo, itself very unpleasant but 
hardly more, can be the talk of the village, After close quostion- 
ing the numbor of roal complaints is much raror than would at first 
appear, though it is clear that in the villagos there wore at first 
many such troubles as dirty hoads. "They are cloan and respectable, 
although they aro poor" is tho genoral comment now from one village, 
is far as the children in Wantage are concerned it is the opinion 
that they are “a vory nice lot,’ and oftor hearing tales from other 
areas the inhabitants thousht they were fortunato in having them, 
Thore were few cases of cdirt hero and it is of interest that they 
wore not from the poorest parts of West Ham, 
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4 Common complaint was of bedwotting, but this again has 
practically disappoaorod aftor twolvo wooks, It was 
sympathotically uncorstood by toachors and billeting officcrs 
who agrocd that it was largoly duo to nervous oxcitonont, 

Tho measuros by which this and other troublos wore doalt with 
aro montionod later, There wore, howevor, somo cloar instancos 
of haraship, such as that of tho fostorparont who had oa girl 
with kidnoy trouble anc who folt strongly that sho should havo 
had some allowanco for additional laundcring, 


In tho first twolvo wooks thoro was much changing and roe 
shuffling of billots, as wo have already said, f&ppeals in 
Wantage wore heard by tho Billoting Tribunal, while in tho 
Villagos thoy wore settled by indivicual action, It appears 
that many justifiable complaints havo boon disposodc of by 
romoving childron from unsuitablo homos, but on tho othor hand 


thoro were many trivial grumbles - of hoadachos, “norvos,' and 
: tho like. : 


Sm 
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questions as thoir solution is outsido the scope of this Roport,. 

It is evident, however, that though in somo instances the weokly 

paynonts maco by tho Govormmont may bo sufficiont for tho fdod 

and incicental oxponsos for which thoy wero intondod, many 

fostorparonts have not beon ablo to linit thoir outgoings to 

theso itoms,- Tho probloms of tho supply of shoos and clothes, 

: the responsibility of psronts, and of amusemont for tho childron 

must bo more satisfactorily tackloc. Officials anc toachors 

_ often oxpress opinions vory cifforont from thoso of the fostor- 
parents, Ono billoting officor thought that tho childron wero 
gladly roccivec because of tho oxtra income, and that tho: villagors 
were "too ignorant to calculate how much it roolly costs," Such a 

|. statemont is cortainly not confirmoc by our talks with fostorparonts. 

/ It was gonorally agrcood that for tho childron ovor twolvo or 
thirtoen the monoy was insufficiont for food alono, anc that with 
tho rising cost of living paynonts for all cases should be incronasoed, 


Fostorparonts! probloms. Wo shall not go fully into financial 


The most widespread conplaint was of the continual rosponsibility 
for tho chilcren, In the words of a fostorparant in a council 
house in Wantego: "I have too much of thom during tho day; thore 
aro couble meals at different tines, with o11 tho oxtra washing up 
and work," and from a cottager: "the children talk too much; 

thoy dontt fit into tho family." Loisure hours in the ovonings 
wero 2 big problem. Some people took tho chilcron to the cinema 
on occasions, but there were such cases as that of the boy of 
thirteon who would wander off by himsolf anc appear later in tho 
evening, sometines wet through. 


Special difficulties arose in the village whore there were senior 
eirls. In the absence of social facilitics they had so much 
time on their hands that they were cable to cevote a groat deal of 
it to tho village lads, with considerable offect. By tho tine 
of our survoy nost of them hac returned home, to the rolicf of 
both teachers anc fostcrparcnts, 


It was agrood that conditions woro nuch moro tolerable whon sono 
sort of full-time education was arranged. Tho fosterparents 

wore considerably reliovod, and at the sono tine tho rosponsibility 
of tho teachers was much moro clearly cofinod, This applios both 
to evacuated and local children, meny villagers boing vory worricd 
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because their own chilcron were running wild whilo attending 
school for only half tho day. 


Mealtimes wore founc to bo a roal difficulty, Local childcron, 
the husband, anc evecuatoc children often arrived at difforent 
times, anc it was not always found possible to eliminate those 
inconvonionces when full-time education was orranged, An 
attempt was made to roliove the situation in Wantage by having 
morning school from 8.50 until noon, but it was found to bo 
too early for the chilcren to got up. 


Visits by paronts. Unorganised and often unexpected visits by 
parents have beon the immociate cause of more returns to the 

towns than eny other factor. Thoy have caused great difficultics 
for fostorparonts and toachers, and it was the genoral opinion 
that they hac a most disturbing offect on the chilcren and tho 
parents ofton behaved inconsiderately to tho country people. 

There woro of courso oxceptions, ono village having no complaints 
at all on this score, 


In Wantago thoro hes boon one intorosting and, woe believe, 
praisworthy developnont,. 4 shop which had previously been 

ao cantcom for ovacuated mothers is boing arranged as oa centre 

for tho porents when they come cown. This may form the 

beginning of some sort of organisation of visits, which, in the 
teachers! opinion, is strongly cesirable if trouble is to bo 
avoided. If visits can be put.on a more regular and formal 

basis and ospocially if peronts and teachers can bo kept regularly 
in touch, acninistration will certainly proceed much more smoothly. 


General position. We may sum up by saying that with but one or 
two oexeeptions the children appear to be contented, There was 

& general opinion, confirmec by the evacuatec teachers, who should 
be in a position to jucge, that the health of the evacuees had 
improved, Woe are not in a position to say how far this is cue 

to better feeding or whether it is simply the rosult of sunlight 
and country oir, nor can we oxpress an opinion as to tho likeli-~ 


hood of this improvoment being maintained throughout tho winter, 


With the fostorparents, howover, things are not so satisfactory, 
We have already seen some of the problems that face thom. 
Undoubtedly the majority of those who still have chilcren are 
doins thoir best and sre propared to overcome difficulties and to 
make tho schomo work. In only one village cid wo get tho comnont: 
"A11 tho fostorparonts except one will be glad to sce the last 

of thon," 


in gonoral the fostorpe ‘ronts accept the position, but we found 

no one who had considered the possibility of tho present arrangeo- 
nonts lasting for three yoors,. Though those who still havo | 
childron aro making tho best ot things thero is universal 
rosistance to tho idea of ony further evacuation, and everyone 
fools that the exporicnce of the first deys of ovacuation 
especially, must never be repeated, 
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On the other hand there are strong indications that billetine 
can, if its peculiar problems are properly faced, remain tho 
form of accommodation for many of the children, For after 
twolve weeks, which is no short perioc, the majority of the 
chilcren still remain in spite of the fact that there has been 
no assistence from the central authoritics for any positive 
measures for their welfare. Some villages could be described 
as happy, one was cortainly the revcrse, and the prevalent 
atmosphere seemed to be governed to a large extent by the 
aevolopment of communal and organised life, i. Women's 
Institute or similar body would often act as a nucleus around 
which the fostermothors could discuss their problems ond gain 
a social outlook and spirit of friendship which helped then 
over many of their troubles, 


The vordict of our first Report, that if billeting is to continue 
certain positive measures must be uncertrken, would therefore 
appear to be confirmed, Tho indivicu.l responsibility of the 
fosterparent must be rolieved anc the teacher must be able to 
play his full part. This means the commencement of full-time 
ecucation for both local and evacuated chilcren and the pro- 
Vision of communal midday meals, In this way the fostorparent 
voulc be free throughout the day, with the possibility of relicf 
in the evenings, and the toachor's task would be clarified and 
his rosponsibility mace clear, 


EDUCs.TION £2ND WoLFs RG 


Six weeks after tho war started wo wrote in our first Report: 
"The extent to which education has boon dislocated by evacuation 
is not gonorally recognised, ana what is worse, no constructive 
measures are “eing taken to remody it.’ Wo have already seen 
that full-time education is essential if billeting is to bo 
made a success and in this section we are concernod with it in 
its most limitec sense - the continuation of adequate instruc- 
tion and the sccommodcation for it, We must add here that on 
the basis of information obtained from other areas it seems 
that now, after twolve wooks,Wantage is above the average as 
far as educational arrangements aro concerned, This is an 
audvantaze in that it enables us to put forward proposals which 
have already beon tested to some extent. 


Preewar education. It is of particular importance to give an 
outline of the educational system in nov9l times, as we shall 
see that it is possible to improve rural education parmanently 
by moans of the measures which ero neecec now for the evacuated 
children, 


In Wantage thore are three elomoentary schools: a Council school 
for all ages, with a mixed infsrts and jniors department in a 
comparatively new and wellesited building; a Church of England 
boy# school, again a new buildins; and a Church of England — 
girls! school, with very old buildings which were adcded to about 
thirty years ugo,e There is also King Alfrod's, a secondary 
school for boys, serving a large area of the countryside. 

Girls attencing secondary school have to go to Faringdon, some 
eight miles away. 
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Wantave has, therefore, the typical ecucational system of a 
country town, Reorscajs<ction into sepernte Cepartrents: ofa 
seniors and juniors with infants, recommenced uncer the Hadow 
scheme more than ten years ago, has not yet taken place 
though it is & long time overdue, 


The villages too are typical of education in rural England, 
where it is generally acknowledzed that improvement in this 
respect is one of the most urgent needs, Most of tho villages 
have a singlo alleace mixed school, usually with only two or 
three classrooms and in some instances only two teachers. 

The ecucation of a village child is received entirely in this 
Single building anc uncer these conditions, Can it bo wondered 
that one. of the teachers was heard to romark: "They are brought 
up as louts and you have to treat them as louts"? Few teachers 
are able to avoid this outlook when teaching all their lives 
under such conditions, 


Eaucation in Wantage now, The West Ham school in Wantage is 
Tn two deportimnte, senior boys and infants, each with a head-~ 
teacher, The original number of boys who cam, 116, is loess 
than a half of those on the roll of the school, and the 36 
infants are less than a quarter, By the time of the survey 
these figuros hac croppec nearly 25 per cent. It appears 
therefore, after making allowance for children who made other 
arrangements for evacuation, that about two-thirds of the 
children of this school are now in the evacuation area. ‘The 
education of the thirc group of chilcren mentioned above ~ 

the private evacuees = raises some important problems which are 
considered later, 


Until the time of the survey the double shift system was in 
operation, the looal children attending the Council School 

in the morning and the London children using the same building 
in the aftcrnoon. The evacuated infants were drawn from five 
classes in their London school, but they had to be reduced to 
twos similarly the six classes of seniors were reduced to four, 
The result of this semalgamation of classes naturally affected 
education very seriously, especially as the evacuees wero able 
to work for only half time, and without their own equipment. 
The local children too had their school hours reduced by half. 


In Wantage they dic the best that can be dono under such conditions, 
The West Ham senior boys met in the mornings at the Church of 
England school and aftor a roll call and an inspection of boots 

and clothes spent the time in allotment cultivation and in visits 

to farms anc granaries,. One farmer in particular gave much time 
to practical cemonstrations of the working of his farm, During 
the time whon the local children were not at school they too 
cultivated thoir ailotments, 


But whatever virtues this type of education may have over a short 
porioa, anc however attractive it may appear to urban minds, it 
is clear that its results will be serious should it be continued 
for any longth of time, For it means, in fact, an interruption 
of Shige three years in the course of a child 1s studies. if 
whole day's cducation cannot be crowled into a morning, and all 
subjects in the curriculum must suffer. 
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It is agreed among the teachers in Wantage that the position 
will be much more satisfactory when full-time education is 
resumed, This is being achieved by the utilisation of 
disused classrooms in ,the ola part of the Church of England 
girls school, the boys assisting in the preparation and 
cleaning of tho rooms. \lthough concitiens are very far 
from ideal the building is better than those which have had 
to be used olsewhere, The structure is old and in some 
rooms the lighting is poor, but the heating plant is in 
working order, The most serious cefects are in the sanitary 
arrangemonts, which necessitate staggered playtimese In tho 
absence of financial provision no steps are being taken to 
rectify these faults, 


The children of the third group, those evacuated privately, 
are carrying on thoir oducation at the Church of England 
giris' and the Church of iingland boys' schools, There were 
originally about 70 girls and 25 boys, We investigated the 
education of the girls in some detail, and at the time of 
the survey there wore only about 30 left, They came from 
all parts of the country but most of them from boroughs in 
London, In general they were from middle class families, 


Theso children were treated as new residents in the towns 
ana so absorbed into the two Church of England schools, 
Thus 70 girls wore acdec to the roll of a school which 
normally had 120, with serious oducational results, The 
five school classes were incroased to six, with tho assiste 
ance of two teachors from the West Ham school, but now that 
oO children have left tho classes have again been reduced 
to five. 


This example of the "absorption" of privately evacuated 
children into oxisting schools has, in. other parts of the 
country, been followec for Government evacuees, It is an 
unsound method in compsrison with the alternative of pre- 
serving the icontity of the evacuated schools and its 

result is to lower the avorare standard of education by 
increasing the school population while educational facilitios 
romain the samo, The curriculum of both sets of children 1s 
affected and the evacuatet chilcron are not under the direct 
care of their own teachers, many of whom become redundant. 

In addition it is proferable, from tho medical point of view, 
that the two child populations, with the possibility of varying 
degrees of immunity to infection, should not intermingle to 
this extont. 


With these privately oeracuatec children further difficulties 
had arisen in Wantage over secondary education, Even in 
normal times opportunites for secondary education in the 
country are less than in the towns and now these opportunitios 
are further curtailed by the increase in the child population. 
This is an additional argument for tho improvement of secondary 
education in rural areas. There are no secondary school 
childron officially ovecuated to the district, but it may be 
stated in passing that their probloms aro ovon more serious 
than those of the elementary schoolchildren with whom we are 
concerned, as their more spocialisoc neods for teaching make 
greater cemands on ag@commodatione 
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Ecucetion now in the villazos. cucation here prosents o very 
Cifforont picture. The children from tho L.C.C, school ot BBw aro 
bacly civicec in four villages: sonior girls at ircington, infants 

at Denchworth, anc juniors in the Hanneys. Thero have boon offorts 

to reunito the school by chansing the billots but so far it has not beon 
carrioc out. Junior girls from the Plaistow school are at West Hendroed 


and Lockinze. 


ibout a half of thoso on the rolls of the two schools wore left behind 
in London. Of the 166 chilcron who crrivec with the Bow school many 
wore brothors anc sistors who normally attencecd other schools. In 
Lradington, whore the sconior cirls worc sont, this was ospecially narked,. 
ifter twelve wocks most of theso girls hac returned home, leaving behind 
most of thoir smallor brothers anc sistors. 


The shift systom was in operation noarly cverywhere, but by utilising a 
vericty of oxistinzs builcings full timo oducction has now boon arranged gn 
sone villares. In tho noar future chilcren in Denchworth will =o ta 
school all aay in the smell British Losion Hell, s scctional timbor 
builcing ino fair state of ropair but harcly icosal as « school. In 

the Hannoys two buildings are boinr consicerc’; the Victory Hut, -¢ 
lergo rombling cormy hut with various additions and rather cilepicatod; 
enc © chapel bolongingz to some obscuro roligfious soct. 


Lockinze on the other hand is liberally supplicc with extra accommocction 
cuo to the bonoficance of local lendowners. There is e village hall, 

a Women's Instituto builcing, anc a cdisusoc school. It has therefore 
been possible to continue tho ordinary villaso activitios anc the ccucation 
ef the local children, and at tho samo timo to carry on cdcucation not only 
for the ovacuoss in Lockinzo but also for tho senior girls fron 

srcinzgton, o milo away. The Lockinge ovaeucos, junior girls fron 
Plaistow, use tho Club Room, a timbor cnc ssbestos hut having two 

large rooms. There was insufficicnt sanitary cccormocation anc it 

was only by tho soncrosity of the ovwmor that an ecdcditional closoct 

was obtained. The chilcren from :rcington use the olc school, 

which hac boen closed for 14 yoars but hts provec fairly satisfactory. 
Only a part of it is actually in use which scens unfortunate in viow 

of some of the builcinss which sre being uscd clsewhere. 


Conclusions regarding ecaucation. Tho general position as refards 


‘2 


ouucfation in the whole dros can be summeriscd in this way: 


a) |Dislocation of education by the shift syston (affocting 
local as well as ovacuatod chilcren), the amalzenction 
of classos, tho splittings of ovecuntec schools, anu the 
cbsorption of ovecuated chilcren into local schools. 


»)| The resumption of full time ccucction in some instances, 

| by means of moasures which cro moroly inprovisatory om ofton 
very unsctisfoctory. No attempts at the propor cacaptation 
of builcings. 


In a lator section wo consicer the stcps that are ossential for 
ocducation, both in relation to tho prosent limitec problom anc for 
the oncouragenent of further ovacuation from London. 


RECRG.TION.L /.CTIVITIZES 


It is no exazzcration to say that outsice the schools organised 
rocroational activitios aro non-oxistent, clthough, as wo havo scen, 
they are essentiol if billeting is to continue. This is vory lersoly 
due to tho lack of accommodction. In Wantage practically cvery hall is 
taken by, the military authoritics and the Council School is usec for 
Evonins Classes. Tho Church Hall anc Reading Room hed boon intended 
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for use os a recroational contre for evacuces, but at tho last 
moment they too wero taken for military purposes. 


Some of tho chilcren have become engarec in Church activities, 
some of the boys joining the local choirs. In two of tho 
villagos “Church is a groat parade" and in one of them the vicar 
holds a special service for the chilcren, who attenc en masso, 
whether nonconformists, Jows, or Roman Catholics. The local 
Boy Scouts too have been able to recruit from among the ovacueos. 


REALTH “ND WELF/.RE 


We have already remarked on some of the minor troubles that occured 
in the first weeks. It now appears that,superficially at least, 

the goneronl health of the children has improvec, and the incidence 

of infectious ciseases has not increasod since evacuation took place. 


But from this relatively satisfactory position it must not be assumed 
that the health services for the children ore all that could bo 
cesirecd. Only twelve weeks have passec anc the chilcren have not 
yet gone through a winter. Tho measures we hove suggosted for the 
provision of communal meals woulda ensure that the chilcren woulc be 
woll nourishec oven in times of food shortage, but ss yot thoro is 

no schome in operation oven for cheap or freo milk, though this is 

SO obviously desireble. ivon if free milk anc communal meals wore 
provided acequate health servicos woulc still be a necossity. 


i.% present chiluren'ts hoalth services appear to be managod with the 
original locel staff without augmentation, in this area ct lecst. 
However, ¢1ll the chilcron have hac on inspection of some sort since 
they arrivec. In ‘:antase thore was c cursory oxamination by a 
gaoctor on arrival ond « thorough one later, os well cs oxaminations 
by the District Nurso. In the villages the siturction is not so 
satisfactory cnd some heve hac only one examinetion. Some foster- 
parents have complained cbout colasys anc other cifficulties; for 
instance one boy requiring treatment hec to wait three weeks while 
it was cecicec who shoulc attend to hin. 


Minor complnints srising in the first weeks were cealt with locelly 
end the omergency provisions mace by the County Council wore not 
utilisec. In fact local opinion was stronzly orecinst sending the 
"Qifficult" children to the house that has been taken over for the 
purposes snd which serves about helf the county. It was felt that 
the institutional character of the treatment anc the segregation 

of the chilcren might have harmful effects on them, anc that the 
altornative of sympathetic local treatment, curins which tho chilcren 
were not cut off Prem thoir schoolmates, was cltogether bottor. 

In this way many cases of becwetters were taken in by © woman who was 
able to cure most of thon. 


MOTHERS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 


a a -.- &s =» 


Of the 65 mothers who came with their babies anc young chilcren only 
eleven remain, Their visit remains little more than a bittor momory 
to tho country people, ami the practicelly unsnimovs vercict 1s 
"never oatain". 


But we cannot contemplate the continuance of this state of affairs. 
Tho plain fact is that the sreat majority of evacuable babies anc 
toddlers are now in the cvecuction sress and everything possible 
must bo cone to got them away from these targets of the mouern 
bomber. It is therefore essential that tho experiences of the 
first evacuation be analysoc in orcer to plan « now anc cifferont 
evacuation on tho basis of the findings. 
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It is certein that evacuation cannot take the sane form arain,. 
However illconceivec the evacuction of schoolchildren may have 
been, that of the mothers was incomparably worse, Officialdon 
was either so incompetent that it thoucht it could treat indie 
Vicuals as so many ciphers, or it simply shut its eyes to what 
might happen cftorwarcs in its effort to cet them out of the 
towns at all costs, "It was just a panic evacuation" remarked 
one billetins officer. The genercl opinion in the country was 
that the mothers left at a moment's notice anc that it was the 
"hystericcl type" that hac como awny and that "a cecent woman 
woulc never leave her husbanc."” We cdo not believe that this 
jucgnent is truo, for thoro wore undoubtedly many enlizhtened 
mothors who took their childron away becouse they realised what 
mouern war mecns,. But that such comiconts can be mace is a 
concennation of tho Govermnent schomo, which is such that country 
people can belicvo that the botter type of mothor would rathor 
lenve hor chilc in Loncon at the morcy of tho bombors, 


This, howovor, is tho binsod viow of those who hac to boar the 
brunt of reception anc attempt to work a besically unsound 

schome. For tho schome was basically unscunc, 1s wo pointod 

out in our first Report it meant that o mother was sent away 

from home anc husbanc anc into a strenze fanily for the sole 
purposo of taking responsibility for hor chilc, 4s a goneral 
solution this was bound to fail, = though we roaliso that it is 
nocossary for somo mothers to so, inclucing of course tho expectant 
and nursing mothers. 


Billotinz. Mothors wore recoivec in Wantage itsolf, in East 
Challow, anc in Lotcombe Resis. All of thom hac chilcren of 
preoeschool ago, but a fow hac othor chilcren who were attending 
school. By Octobor more than half of thom hac left the villages 
and on cvon hishor proportion hac gone from Wantoze. 


is for as possible the mothers hac beon put into those homes 
that hac voluntcorec to tako adults, In Letcombo Resis this 
was obviously impossible for all of them, as all the cvacucos 
that arrivec woro mothers anc only a few hac been expoctec. 
They come in tho cark anc hac to bo put into any possible house 
in the black-out, to be rocistributed the following morning. 
This villazo coulc clain, howover, that all romeinedc for the 
first wock, 


411 tho mothors in the srea cane from Popler., In most instances 
thoy wore billotcc singly on private fanilics though in o few 
instances, which we shall consiccr later, oarrenzonents wore mace 
for two or three to live torcthor cormunally. 


S 


ocial activities, Some offorts were mace to arrango social 
ife for tho mothers. In Wantace the serious lack of accomno- 
Cation hanperec plans thet wore on foot for nursing classes and 
social functions, but an ompty shop was taken over anc furnishod 
voluntorily. There wore no plannoc activities here, but the 
nothors could buy cups of toa anc romain for the wholo cey if 
thoy wishocd to. 
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The Womon's Institute cic much in the villoges, They invited 
the mothers to thoir sowinz mectinzs, “but they roally cicn't 
mix, they wore o cdifforont class," anc in one of the villares 
it was proposec to organise a nursory school with oa voluntary 
staff, but the mothors hac gone before arrangements could bo 
complotec, Difficultics were found in gotting spoekors for 
mootings, owing to tho potrol rationing. 


Why cic the mothers leave? Tho answors to our onquiries to — 
Chis quostion wore monotonous in their similarity, All showec 
tho unsoundnoss of tho schome as a whole, ond concernoc oither 


unhappiness in the nothor’s now home or financial and comestic 
aifficulthes in hor own '. no, 


The cifficultios that may criso when o strango woman ontors a 

|} home, expecting to usc washing anc sanitery facilitios, are 

| apperent. It scoms, too, that many womon wore unhappy simply 

| bocauso they were in tho country, with tho unaccustomoc quict, 
'tho lack of social ancnitios, and the long cistancos to be 
\woalkec, Thoir ciscontent was incroasec by tho fact that thoy 
had nothing to co all cdcy. 


lthough many women returnec for theso ronsons we founc that 
» the majority went becouse of financial or home cifficultios, 
Many of thom, in normal timos, contributed some earnings to 
: tho upkeop of the home, anc the husbands found great cifficulty 
| in managing on tho money thet wos loft, without the wife's 
assistance, Frequontly the husband woulc come cown and take 
his wife awnye 


In spite of thoeso cifficulties there were two or threo casos 
of mothers who agreed with tho:housecholcors to return in tho 
event of air raics on Lonion,. 


—y cic some mothcrs remain? It will be instructive to consicer 
ao fow instances of those mothers who romainoc a consiceorable tino, 


anc the roasons for it. 


Firstly thero are the isolated cases, such as that of the mother 

who was reccivoc into the arms of a woman whoso husband hac been 
called up, anc both got on famously. Two of tho mothors still in 
one of the villaros sro wicows, anc thus hevo no strong home tics, 
And thoro wero a few instances of women who arrangoc with the houso- 
holcers to be treated cs locrers, receiving full board, 


But tho most intorostins oxemples wero of mothers who wore not 
billeted on a privato femily but livec torethor in twos or threos 
end mace thoir own com stis -rrengements,. Thore were in all somo 
half cozen instances of this ond most of thom wore far moro satis- 
factory in their rcsults. Thus in Wantage the owner of a houso 
handed over tho top floor to two mothors who livec thore without 
boing recoived into ais fsnily. Although strengors to each other 
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thoy were quite happy anc left only when their husbands could 
manage no longer. In one of the villages half of one of the 
larger houses wos mace available for three mothers, These 
were not so contented because ono of them was rather dcdiffioult 
and felt “superior” to the others, but when she left the two 
romaining managed very well. Thore was another instance of 
four living together in a farmhouse, three of whom romained 
for 2 consicerable time, 


Conclusions, Tho whole of tho evacuation of mothers with 
children was a shoddy affair, with almost no preparation 

and no explanations of what might be expected, eithor to 

the mothers or to those who receivec them, What lessons 
can we learn from it? 


(1) Excopt in isolated instances mothors connot be 
billotec, 


(2) Fow mothers can be expected to romain away fron 
their own homos for any consicerable period and 
thoreforo a different basis must bo found for 
the evacuation of the chilcron uncer fivo, 


When mothors aro evacuctecd, as some must bo, 


they are much happior if they live communually 
in some way anc not in a private home. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE ? 


-_—_— —_— —EOO 


if we bolieve that evacuation must be made a success, that 
the danger of air raids on the civilian population of our 
great cities is as real as it ever was, and that everything 
possible must be done to preservo the childron of tocay for 
the future, what thon sre the measures that must bo under- 
taken in tho rocoption areas? | 


We do not pretend to put forward a fully worked out solution 
for the erea we have studied. Our primory sim in studying 
it was to chock tho findings of our first report = that 
positive measures are ossential if ovacuntion is to be made 

&® success,  Howover, we are now in a position to consider 

in more detcil the general form a solution must toke, bearing 
in mind the problems of the area we have studied in relation 
to the problem as a wholo, 


The task. that confron.s us as for as the school children nre 
concerned is to stem she flow of returns to the towns and 

to encournzo ro-ovacurtion, and tho evacuation of those who 
never loft. Wo havo already seon that nearly two-thirds of 
the childron on tho rcils of tho schools ovacuatod to Wantago 
anc tho surrounding villagos aro now in London, The roturns 
still continuo, thoug]l at a slowor rate, but Christmas will 
undoubtedly see the fiow intensified. The ovacuation of 

the children uncer fiyo must bo built up afresh. Tho 
evacuation of thom an thoir movhors has almost completely 
Collapsed anc it has l:con demonstrated that tho original 
scheme was basically ‘:nsound, 


To achieve these esse tials conditions must bo radically 

improved, It is app rent that the billeting of schoolchildren 
cannot last undor pre'ent conditions for any considerable period - 
certainly not for th:. > years = and there is antagonism in the 
rural arcas to arv re-cvacuation under tho present orgonjsatione 
Educeticn is in a chaotic state, affecting the local as well as 
the ovacuated children, and the only measures that have been 
taken to improve ‘t are in the nature of improvisation and usually 
most unsatisfactory. No communal meals are being provided in 
this area and the:e are no other organised activities for the 
children, To any repetition in its original form of the ovacuation 
of mothers there is an even stronzor rosistance, 


Whatever materia) improvements may be mace the social and 
organisational aipocts ave of no loss importance. In fact 
little can be achieved in the improvement of conditions until 

it is recognisec that tho problem must be tackled as a social 
one, that town pevvlo cannot bo absorbed into individual homes 
in the country with wt additional social provisions, and that 
individuel responsibility for tho care of an evacuated town 
dwellor must bo covnle1 with a monsure of organised and communel 
rosponsibility. 
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Wo have clrendy scen exqmplos of a communal spirit and tho 
acvontoges which it bririgs; th: happivr villece with its 
Women's Instituto or othpr means of social contact, the 
success of organised outings cnd recreation in Wantage whon 
the shift systom wos in oeretion, the dosirability of 
organised visits from parents instoad of indivicual visits, 
But such activitics “a groatly extendec, and the Local 
futhoritios responsible for evacuation anc reception must 
play a part in thom, 


Jloser contact botween eracuation and reception authoritios 

is of tho utmost importaree in the robuilding of evacuation, 

In London the Borough Covncils, being much more local in 
character than the Londoh County Council, must be encouraged 

to take part. If for éxample the boroughs of Wost Ham aml * 
Popler were in much closer contact with their poople in 

Wantage and in othor arts of the London roception arena the 
improvement of reception conditions could be arranged while 
further ovacuntion wis being prepared in London, ‘People 

in the city woulc loarn of tho EFTANEONS TVS for their ee eae 
and through organised visits and parents! conmittoos could gai 
personel knowlod go of thom, As wo shall soo, such Rint «pa 
aro cspecially nocéssary for the evacuction of childron undor five. 


With such social cevolopments as a basis we can pass to Oo cone» 
sideration of those matorinl measures that must be uncoertaken 
anc which ore our more ciroct concern, 


SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Tho complete concemnation of billeting out of hand coos not, 
in our ovinion, contribute to a solution of the problem in 
gonorol., That is not to say that we have no sympathy for 
the people who cre of this opinion, for of course it is 
uncesireble that children should be put into a strange homo 
if they can be cared for in groups by teachers and trained 
stoff. But we must feco tho situation as it is, Billots 
in some areas are far worse than in others: in such large 
towns as Oxford and Reacing for instance, to take two nearby 
examples, they must not be allowod to remain, Not only aro 
those towns in danger of attack, but they are boing used for 
other forms of ovacuation by Government dcopeartments and 
business firms and also by tho military outhorities, so that 
they are filled to ovorflowing, Such pleces aro obviously 
unsuitablo for children and it is, in any ovent, impossible 
to make those provisions for educational accommocation and 
fooding which ere essontial if billeting is to be rendered 
ovon tolerable for anv tz v7iverchle period. 


So in such ereas as Vantage, whore conditions are comparatively 
favourable billeting must romain, a% least for somo time, the 
form of accommodation for the bulk of the schoolchildren, At 
tho same timo accomrodation must be found for those children who 
aro in less fevoureble 9 ag end for many of those who are still 
in tho evacuntion towns. | If tho stops taken in placos like 
Wantogo can later be dcvellopod so as to eliminate billeting 
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altogother they will be still more advantageous, 


It will bo seen, thorofore, that to pose tho problem of the 
evacuation of schoolchildren in genoral as "billeting versus 
camps" is to avoid facing facts os they cre, Camps must be 

built instead of tho billots in unfavourable aroas and at tho 

somo timo steps must bo taken to improvo conditions in oll arenas, 
If camps ere built and nothing olse is cono thore will be bettor 
conditions for some chilcron, but others will be left as they are 
now and will ovontually roturn to tho towns or suffor considerably 
in tho country. 


The pesgentetion of the problen. 1.8 far as the schoolchilcron 
n tho 


ontoaze aron are concerned tho steps to be takon are as 
follows: 


a) Tho stebilisation of billeting enc full-time education 
for the throo ovacuated schools,s 


b) Proparation for tho completion of thoso schools by 
furthor evacustion,. 


c) Consideration of the suitability of the srea for 
the accommodation of chilcron at prosont scheduled 
for evacuation to unsuitablo “istricts, 


The measures to be teken for tho stabilisation of billeting are 

of two kinds; first financial provisions and second the reliof 

of some of tho responsibility of tho fostorparent. The first 
includes quostions of paymonts, tho supply of food and clothing, 
otc,., and while wo are not directly concerned with thoso matters 
here wo may say that it is ossontial that tho present orrangomonts 
shoulc be reviewod, The second, of course, incluces full-time 
education and tho provision of at loast o midday neal, 


It is officially recognised that "the gonereal objective should 

be to ensure that the householder is relioved of responsibility 
between breokfast tino and tea time,"but in practice the powers 
of the Local and Ecucation Authorities are.very limitec, The 
Exchequcr will bear only the cost of the hire of premises and the 
overhead oxpenses involved, the evacuatins authority, boing charged 
with the cost by tho reception authority and adding 1t to tho 
totel of thoir evacuation expenses, which are borne by national 
funds. ny steps taken must first be approved by Inspectors of 
the Board of Education, In tho Wantage aroa wo have found in 
practice that this moans little or nothine is done. Few of tho 
existins buildings are suitable for uso without some adaptation 
end there are none, except tho Council School in Wantage, that 
could be used for communal midcay meals without additional 
equipmont and often structurs)] nltoration,. 


Much widor financial provisions must be made if such steps are 
to be taken, If the compiction of tho schools by furthor 
evacuation is to be considcrec they are still more necessary 
and cannot be considered apart from this question. But 

theso constructive moasures must be such that thoy can be 
furthor cevelopod leter should it be found that evacuation 

has to last for c« considernbloe timo - thet is, thoy must be 
planned, - and thoy must be such that they will be of the 


—_-- 


el, 


utmost possible utility in tho countrysice efter tho war is over. 
It is from this point of viow that we consider tho measuros that 
could be undertaken in Wentace, 


Considerations as to whethcr this is a suitable area in which 

to provico saccomnmocation for children at prexent in othor 

places, entail a stucy of the relation of the Wantage district 
to the London reception ss a wholo, or at lerst to the whole 

of Berkshire. From such facts as are at our disposal it appears 
thet the cistrict has many of tho qualitics necessary for tho 
siting of camp schools. Like the Governmont camp schools, 

those we envissso are of definite poaceu-timoe valuo and would bo 
used by chilcron from the towns for 2 period of about three wooks 


each yoar, as pert of thoir normal cducation, Thoy would thorom 
foro be more than more holicsy schools, 


For builuings of this typo tho aroa appears to be vory mitablo, 
It has a‘healthy climato, little incustry, onc hes somo attrective 
wooded country, ospecially 2t the foot of tho Dewns, Thoro cro 
throo wator supply systoms that mizht bo utiliscd:. those serving 


Lockings Park, the lower slopes of tho Downs cbove West Hendred, 
and along the Newbury Rosc, south of Wantace.e 


Completion of schools by roeevacuation, Tho idontity of ovacuated 
schools or at locst of depertmonts must be proservedc. Thero is 


official recognition of this, but in practice things have not 
always worked out thus, though Wontase, cs wo havo.seen, is pare» 
ticularly fortunate. Here the most thet is necessary is tho 
robilleting of some of the childron in different villages in 
order to bring the school tozsther asaing Whon consicering 
further evacuation, however, it is essential that the children 
be cistributec in such . way as to complote the schools alrcauy 
in tho reception arcas, 


The chief question crising in our croc, however, is that of 
‘accommodation, Can they bo billetec, consicoring the general 
fecling about billoting in tho cistrict at present? This can 
bo cetormined only in practice, but wo ere of the opinion that 
if it wore plannod in conjunction with a broad improvoment in 
concitions houscholcers woulc be willing to reconsicer the 
mattore In addition it might bo nocessary to provice some 
now resicentinl accommodation or to fine it in tho larser 
houses which ss wo heve secn are not at present boing usec for 
eveacucos anc which could accomnodcato a number of chilcron 
living togother undor supervision. 


We suggost that the housin; of the accitional chilcren might 

bo erranced in tho following way, The children from Bow school 
(on alleago L.C.C. schoo? including thoso now in London or those 
in Donehworth, tho Hamneys, and Jrdington, coula be takon into 
the first two villagos, ani as most of tho Bow senior girls who 
wore in Jrcdington are now back in Loncon thoroshould be little 
cifficulty in orranging for thom all to go to Grove, which has 
so for roceived no evacuecs. The school would thus be reunited 
in those acjacent villages. Tho Plaistow junior cirls! school 
coulc bo completed if those who sro ot present in West Hencroa 
could move to Jjrdington, where they ‘would be relatively near to 
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their schoolmates in Lockinge. To complete the West Ham 


school it would be possible to find accommodation in Wantage 
itself where there are many spare billets, 


Education and communal feeding. With the completion of the 
schools the problem of buiidings for education and feeding 
will become even more acute. In Wantage the Churoh of 
England school, unsatisfactory at present, would be quite 
inadequate for the children from the West Ham school, as 
would the huts, chapels, etc, that are being used in the 
villages. The additional] buildings required could be 
provided in the following ways: 


a) By the use of existing buildings with the necessary 
alterations and adaptations. 


b) The erection of buildings of a temporary nature that 
could in peace-time be used as village halls or 
social centres. 


c) The erection of buildings that would help in the 
necessary raising of the standard of school build- 
ings for the country children after the war. 


d) The use by billeted children of the educational 
facilities provided as part of the new camp schools, 


c) The crection of temporary buildings for cvacuation 
purposes only. 


A full study of the question should be the job of an architect 
working in consultation with the authorities concerned and we 
can here do no more than make suggostions for tho application 
of the above moasures to this area, 


(2) The old school at Lockinge, which as we havo seon is only 
partially uscd at present, is an example of an oxisting build- 
ing which could bo usod without a great deal of adaptation for 
education and feeding, It could well serve all the junior 
girls from Plaistow, billeted, as we have suggested, in 
Ardington and Lockinge. 


(b) If a badly-nceded village hall wore built at the Hannoys, 
designed so that it could serve a dual purpose, one of tho age 
groups from the Bow school could find accommodation thero. 
Thore is an old village hall at .Denchworth which could be 
replaced in a similar way. 


(0) Thero aro great possibilities in this area for the provision 
of buildings which would improve the educational facilities of 
the country children in peace-time, Wo have already seen that 
oxisting buildings, ospecially in the villages, aro inadequate 
and that reorganisation under the Hadow scheme is long overdue. 
The Berkshire County Council before the war had such a schome 
under consideration and there scoms to bo no reason why it 

should bo shelved now, for if it wore coupled with the needs 

of ovacuation it would result in a valuable logacy of improved 
rural cducation after tho war» 
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What form would such reorganisation take? i111 the seniors in 
such on sroa as this woule be collected togothor in o singlo 
school, loaving only junior anc infant ocucation in the villages. 
Such © now senior schoolshoulc certcinly, in normal tinos, havo 
facilitios for micday moals for the childron, I+t would allow 
the Church of Englanc girls! school in Vantage to be closed 

and tho noocs of the juniors anc infants in the town would bo 


served by tho compsrativoly now Council School anc Church of 
Enzlend boys! school. 


In war timo tho now school woulc accomodate tho whole of tho 
West Ham school anc the senior copsrtments from the noarby 
villages = for instance tho senior girls from tho Bow school, 
who would bo in Lockingo, Education for the local chilcron 
woulc continue as in tho past, while the evacucos are in tho 
town, cnc the old classrooms in the Church of England czirls'* 
school woulc bo usoful, e§ wo shall seo lnter, to assist in 
the recoption of the chilcren uncor fivo, 


The time occupioc in tho orection of the buildings sugrestodc 
woulc, clocrly, be of the groctest importance, But consicor- 
ablo savings coulc uncoubtecly bo maco on the poriocs to which 
wo aro accustomoc, for thoro is a growing opinion omong ccucn- 
tionclists that modorn school builcings havo too long « lifo, 

ond thet builcings of somiepormanent construction aro profvurable,. 


In sdcition to this roorganisation of seniors thoro cro probloms 
nooding attontion in the villegos, Thoro cre a nunbor of oxanplvs, 
as thore sro throughout tho country, of schools which are inecequato 
evon for the purposos thoy were moant to sorvoe sn outstancing 
instance is tho school ct Wost Honcrec, which is olc, inacequcte 

in accommocation, onc bacly sitec. 4. new school is also noodod 

for Lotcombo Regis anc Lotcombe Basset, which cro at presont 

sorvec by a school, far too small, in coach villeso, If now 

schools wore built in such placocs as those it woulc bo possiblo 

to continue to uso tho olc schools os long as cvacucos wore prosonte 


(2) Tho principle of crewing seniors from quito a wico area, 

as woulc bo dono by 2 new school at Wantage, c-n bo applicd also 
to tho ecucectional facilitios of a new comp school, It is in 
fact one of the main criticisms of tho Govornmont comp schools 
that thoy sro built without relation to the noocs of the 
surrouncing country, which means, too, that the staff anc tho 
children sro to a largo oxtont isolated from other life. We 
consicer that camp schools should bo so plennoc anc sitec that 
they bonofit tho wholo crea, anc that if they can bo usoc by 

othor chilcron os woll as ovacuces they will bo much moro an 
intogral pert of tho ovacuation scheme as a wholo anc thoir 
penceetine usofulnoss will bo onhanceu, 

(o) Thus we sco that i: ~~: instances it is passiblo to couple 
ovacuation neocs with the bettering of rurol concitions,. There 
is not possible in all cascs,howover, cnc it will thon be nocessary 
to erect tomporary buildings solely for evacuctidbn.e Our prinery 
objoct is to solve the probloms of evacuation, anc wo havo cenon- 
strotoc that for this many) now buildings sro a nocossity, it cannot 
ronsonably be oxpectoc that all of thom will be capablo of sorving 
© cual purposed, 
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The oveacuation of children not yet at school is a complex 
problom and ono that has no single sclution. it presont, 
after the failure of the first ovacuation of these children 
with their mothors, nothing is boing cone to build up oa fresh 
evacuation schome for thom. Tho difficulties inherent in 
their evacuation sre no excuse for this complacont attituce. 


The survey has confirmec tho findings of our first Report, 
that tho evacuation of mothers, except of course expectant 

ona nursing mothers, for the solo purpose of taking respons- 
ibility for thoir young children is unsound as o general 
solution, Some mothers will certainly be able to loave with 
their children - if, for instance, their husbands havo been 
colled up and they have no othor ties - ond they should thon 
be encouragec to assist in the care of other young children, 
anc should be able to live communally in o hostel anc not in 
a2 privete fomily. On a small scale we have seen tho relative 
success of such a procecuro. There are only isolated 
instances where evacuation in its original form will work. 

Wo have notec one or two, such as whon the mother is o wicow 
anc where she hepponedc to go to an especially friendly 
householcer, 


The special arrangements necessary for maternity services 
for expectant mothers are outsice the scope of this Report. 
Mothers with babies too young to be separated will be founc 


to have the same preferences for accommocation as those with 
older chilcren of pro-school age. 


However, tho majority of the children, if they care to be 


evacuatod at all, must ¢o without their mothers. kHvacuation 
measures for thom can be of two kinds: 


a) The setting up of residential nursery schools. 


b) The provision of cay nurseries for children living 
in small groups in the larger hcuses or billeteu 
on private homes, 


Residontial nursery schools. Thoro are oxamples of resicen- 
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tial nursory schools elsewhere in the country, though not in 
our area. They are, in the main, those nursery schools in 
the ovacuntion areas which were ovacuatec en bloc, usually 
to large mansions which had been put ct their cisposal by thoir 
owners. Their experiences are of groat interest, though we 
naturally cannot go into thom in cctail here. Many of then 
have been quite successful and the parcnts have on the whole 
been satisfioc and heve allowed their chilcron to remain. 


. number of lossons wore ioornt, Rowever,. It was shown 

thet not all large houses are suitable for such 2 purposo, 

at least without adaptation. Some have no rooms suitablo 

for use as cormitories, whilo in.others the sanitary facilitios 
or the provisions for cooking and sorving meals are inacequato. 
Many of tho schools wore much too lerge for residential 
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schools, some having more than a huncrec children. This 

lec to on unpleasant institutional character, with little 

of tho "mothering" noodcecd by children of this age. In somo 

of these cases there wore outbreaks of infection, some parti- 
cularly serious, thet quickly went through tho whole school 

ani incucec mothers to take their chilcren home, The isolated 


nature of those schools, almost completely cut off from 
normal life, had hac effects on the staff, 


Of course this coes not mean that the principlo of residential 
nursory schools is unsounc, Tho proposals in our first 

Roport for a small school combined with oa hostel for the 

mothers who accompany their children, and in close contact 

with the local village life, overcome many of these difficultéios. 
When existing builcings are used thoy must be carefully chosen 
anc various acaptations may be necossary.e 


It woulc undoubtedly be satisfactory to form quite small 
rosicential units by using the larger town houses, or parts 
of thom, most of which as wo have scen are not at the moment 
being usec at all for evacuation. The cifficulty with these 
smaller schools = say up to 20 chilcron - is the stcffing, 
which coulc not be very cconoimical. In some instancos, 
howover, this would have to bo facec. 
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and in our opinion a more practical way, is to use thom os 
accommodation for sleeping sroups of young chilcren uncer tho 
care of suitable ccults. If a numbor of thom wore run in 
conjunction with « properly cquippec cay nursery they would 
roquire but littlo acaptation, for the children would eat 
their chicf meals et the nursery. Such © nurscry could also 
be used by childcron billotec on very carofully selected cond 
suporvisec homes, or thircly by chilcren billotoc with their 
mothors as at present. 


Day nurserios. i.nother way to make uso of these larger houses, 


/. solution of this type has the advantase that neither tho 
children nor the staff are isolated but are pert of local 
life, and assistance from the noighbourhood woulc undoubtodly 
bo forthcoming if necossary. : 


The houses used would be of the type of those around the 
markot square onc the church in Wantage, or houses of the 
size of the vicarages in the villages. Tho cay nurserios, 
too, might bo in existing buildings, but they would never 

be suitablo without acaptation and the work woulc have to 

be cone thoroughly. For instance, if it wero proporly 
convertec, the old portion of the Church of linglanc sirls! 
school in Wantaze could be usec, If our previous 
suggostions for schoolchildren wore acoptod, this part of the 
builcing would remain avi..s.vld. 


This sotting up of nursoriecs shoulc be the means of introducing 
the principlo of nursery education into the smaller towns 

and the country ss 0 permancnt omenity. Berkshiro is one of 
tho fow Homo Counties that has not,as yet, any nursory ecucation 
anywhore for its young chilcren. 
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Orzanisation. For the ovacuation of tho children under five 
close montcct botwoen the evacuation and recoption arenas 
is even more necessory than for tho othor catorories, ind 


tho preparations in the towns ore as vital os those in tho 
C ountry + 


The principle of nursery school ccucation is by no means 
evorywhore accopte., still less is that by which o mother 
will loave her young chile for away in the country for a 
considerable poricc, But the oxperience gainoc in tho 

evacuation of nurscory schools has shown the | 


if a mother is 
satisficc with tho arrangements mace anc has conficence in 


those who will look after her chilc, sho will lot it go. 
Though it means a sorious seperation, the situation is more 
stable than that which woulc bo brought about by parting the 
mother from hor home. anc husband, 


_ Preparations must bo mace in the towns by such measures as 


the oponinzs of the ompty nursory schools am the use of 
wolfsre clinics ond ccy nursorios for the organisation of 
proups of chilcron, it the samo timo those mothors who 
proposo to lenve tho towns coulc bogin to assist.in the wark 
ani coulc reccive valuablo training. In this way, tho 
nothors‘romaining woulc got to know the people in charge of 
their children anc woulc gain conficonce in thom. Tho 
quostion of staffing is not an oasy one cnc much of the 
nocossary orgenisation woulc have to bo built up from tho 
boginning. 
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The results of the survey have confirmed our opinion that 
unless bold steps are taken in the reception areas the complete 
collapse of evacuation is a matter of only a short time, We 
have dealt with but a small area and the application of our 
findings on a national scale - even in barest outline - would 
fill another Report as large as this. We noted, however, 

the aspects which may safely be considered typical of the 
country as a whole and made allowance for those conditions 
which are not characteristic. It is certain that our findings 
are, in general, capable of wide application. 


A detailed consideration of the national policy toward 
evacuation would likewise be out of place here, whore we are 
considering factual conditions and direct deductions from 
them in a given and limited area. The facts are that official 
concern at the obvious failure of evacuation is expressed merely 
in petty items of amelioration, often inapplicable in many 
districts, and that nothing is being spent on really construc- 
tive measures that would keep the chilcron in safety. 


One wonders at times whether officialdom cares what happens 

to the evacuees, or whether their welfare is considered to be 
entirsly subservient to the acquisition of weapons of destruc- 
tion. At present they are oan inviting target for the same 
weapons in the hands of the ecnemy. 


It is obvious that in wartime coxponditure must be allotted to 
different activities according to their national importance. 
For instance, money is boing found for hutments for evacuated 
civil servants who have shown thoir discontent with the present 
position. Vic do not grudge this expondituro - on the contrary - 
but we do look with apprehension at the refusal to reloaso 
money for the children. It appoars that evacuation is at tho 
bottom of the scale. One per cont of what is boing spent 

on the war in a single year would transform the situation, 
whilo throe times this amount would pay for a complete building 
programme, including camp schools, new buildings for cducation 
and feoding, and nursery schools anc day nurseries. 


The children are the futuro of tho nation, and thercfore 
those for whom wo are fighting. Our troatment of thom is 
the sort which might be expected in a psuperised Balkan 
state, but is scarecely in accordance with the rcosources of 
the richest country in iuropo. 


It may be said that difficvlties will srise over the supply 

of building materials. it-is truo thet many materials are. ~ 
rationod for emorgoncy purposes, but on tho other hand practically 
all civil building has been stopped anda there are even instances 
of brickyards which have cliosea down for lack of work, If 

some materials are unobtainable it will be the job of the 
architoctural profossion to find substitutes for them, to 

develop othor methocs of construction, or to find new ones. 

For essential materials we ore surely entitled to ask that 


evacuation needs should be given some position on the priority 


list, not omittod complotely as et prosont. 
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Similarly with labour, In the rural areas the stoppage of 
ordinary building has had a partioularly serious effect and 
many small firms are going bankrupt. It is of course to 
these areas that evacuation could bring work, and as much 

of what we have suggested is construction of a traditional 
type it could commence at once. We can say quite definitely 
that the building industry is easily capable of carrying out 
such & programme of work as we envisage, Its annual turn 
over in peace time is something like six times the maximm 
we should contemplate spending, 


What is needed is a thorough survey of evacuation require- 
ments throughout the country. The carrying out of the 
necessary measures in each area mst be the responsibility 
of the Local ‘Authorities, but the cost must be met by grants 
from the Exchequer, in continuance of the principle applied 
to expenditure which has already been incurred, Strengthened 
powers over accommodation will be required and must be used, 


There are no short cuts to successful evacuation, and we do 
not pretend that it will be achieved without great efforts. 
That is why the problem mst be tackled seriously, and at 
once. But success will mean more than this, A programme 
such as we have outlined gives us a chance to end that laok 
of sympathy between town and country which the present scheme 
has exposed, We can enrich rural life and at the same time 
broaden that of the town, We can keep our children in 
safety by measures of defence that will not only protect 
from attack but will give lasting benefits when the war is 
over, 


Further copies of this Report may be obtained from the 
AgAeSoTeAs, 57, New End, N.W.3. (HAMpstead 4906), 
price one shilling post free. 
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CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


Government Evacuation Scheme. 


School Children. 


INTRODUCTORY 


This document is issued in order that Head Teachers, assistant teachers, administrative staffs, 
and other persons concerned in the evacuation of school children from certain parts of Nottingham 
in the event of war, may be made aware of the structure of the Scheme as a whole. It will be followed 
~ up at successive stages by separate instructions as to the action to be taken. 


Revisions of the scheme may become necessary from time to time, in which case a 
supplementary note of the alterations will be distributed. 


With the exception of pupils at Secondary Schools and certain Special Schools, ONLY 
THOSE PUPILS WHO LIVE WITHIN THE EVACUATION ZONE WILL BE INCLUDED 


in the Evacuation Scheme. 


A Map of the Evacuation Zone is shown on the first page and in addition each Head Teacher 
will be supplied with a larger map of the City on which the Evacuation Zone will be shown more clearly 
than is possible in a small reproduction. This will be supplemented by an alphabetical list of all 
streets within the zone. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The unit for Evacuation purposes will be the School Department. 


All the Elementary Schools in the Evacuation Zone will make up Evacuation parties, 
together with the following schools situated outside the zone but attended by a substantial number 
of children living inside the zone— 


Ellis, 

Guilford, 

Haywood, 

Morley, 

Wollaton Road, 

St. Bernadette’s R.C. 


There are several other schools outside the zone which are attended by a few pupils from 
inside the zone, but these few will be specially attached to other schools inside the zone. Teachers 
of the schools affected by this arrangement will be advised accordingly in a separate communication. 
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The following is a full list of the Elementary Schools which will make up parties for 
evacuation, and the numbers assigned to them for all purposes of the Evacuation Scheme— 
Sch’l. Sch’. Sch’. 
School. Dept. Evac. School. Dept. Evac. School. Dept. Evac. 
No. No. No. 
Bath St. Jnr. Mxd. 1 Manvers Snr. Boys 34 Windley Jnr. Mxd. 68 
do. Infants 2 do. Jnr. Mxd. 35 Wollaton Rd. Infants 69 
Bentinck Snr. Girls 3 do. Infants 36 
do. Jnr. Mxd. & Morley Snr. Mxd. 37 
Infants 4 New Basford Jnr. Mxd. & 
Berridge Snr. Boys 5 Infants 38 Hyson Green Mixed 80 
do. Jnr. Mxd. 6 Old Basford Jnr. Mxd. 39 R.C. 
do. Infants 7 do. Infants 40 Lenton Jnr. Mxd. 81 
Blue Bell Hill Jnr. Mxd. 8 People’s Coll. Snr. Boys 41 do. Infants 82 
do. Infants 9 Pierrepont Snr. Girls 42 New Basford Infants 83 
Bosworth Snr. Boys 10 Queen’s Walk Snr. Girls 43 St. Andrew’s Snr. Girls 
do. Jnr. Mxd. iIi1 do. Jnr. Mxd. 44 Jor. Mxd. & 
do. Infants 12 do. Infants 45 Infants 84 
Claremont Snr. Boys 13 Radford Bvd. Snr. Boys 46 St. Augustine’s 
do. Jnr. Mxd. & do. Snr. Girls 47 R.C. Mixed 85 
Infants 14 do. Infants 48 St. Bernadette’sSnr. Boys 
Collygate Infants 15 Raleigh Infants 49 R.C. Jnr. Mxd. & 
Cottesmore Snr. Boys 16 St. Ann’s Well Infants 86 
do. Sor. Girls 17 Road Jnr. Mxd. 650 St. Catherine’s Snr. Girls 87 
Ellis Snr. Boys 18 do. Infants 51 R.C. 
Forest Fields Jnr. Girls & Scotholme Snr. Girls 652 St. Edward’s Mixed 88 
Infants 19 / ao. Infants 53 R.C. 
Forster St. Jnr. Boys 20 Scotland Jnr. Mxd. & St. Mark’s Jnr. Mxd. & 
do. Jnr. Girls 21 Place Infants 54 Infants 89 
do. Infants 22 Shelton St. Infants 55 St. Mary’s Snr. Mxd. 90 
Guilford Snr. Girls 23 Sneinton Infants 56 St. Mary’s R.C. Mixed 91 
Haywood Snr. Girls 24 Sneinton Bvd. Snr. Boys 57 St. Patrick’s Snr. Girls 
Huntingdon Snr. Boys = 25 do. Infants 58 R.C. Jnr. Mxd. & 
do. Jnr. Mxd. 26 Sneinton Dale Snr. Girls 59 Infants 92 
Ilkeston Road Jnr. Boys 27 Southwark Jr. Mxd. 60 St. Philip’s Jnr. Mxd. & 
es Jnr. Girls 28 do. Infants 61 Infants 93 
do. Infants 29 Stanley Road Jnr. Boys 62 Sneinton Jnr. Mxd. 94 
Lenton Jnr. Mxd. 30 Sycamore Snr. Girls 63 do. Infants 95 
do. / Infants 31 do. Jnr. Mxd. & 
London Road Jnr. Mxd. 32 Infants 64 
do. Infants 33 Trent Bridge Snr. Boys 65 
do. Snr. Girls 66 
do. Jnr. Mxd. & 
Infants 67 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The High Pavement, Manning and Mundella School also would make up evacuation parties. | 
The Evacuation numbers of these Schools are 8.1., 8.2. and 8.3. respectively. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS ae 
The Nottingham Road and Rosehill M.D. Schools and the Scoala the Dea are being 
dealt with specially. o 
OPEN AIR SCHOOLS i. 
Pah 


Those children who live within t 


évacuation zone and attend the Open Air Schools at 


nearest their homes. Details of these open air school children so attached will be sent to the Head 
Teachers of the elementa ools affected. 


These are being dealt with separately and are not provided for in this scheme. 
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TEACHERS 


All teaching staff serving with the local Education Authority are asked to make themselves 
quite familiar with the scheme as in the event of evacuation taking place all available teaching staff 
will be needed in the first instance to accompany the schools to the reception areas. 


SCHOOL EVACUATION NUMBERS 


The Evacuation number specially allocated to each School is important. In addition to 
its use in connection with the school children’s scheme, it will form a vital part of the scheme for 
ensuring that mothers of children under 5 (who will be evacuated on the second day) will reach the 
same area as their children who go with the school parties on the first day. 


Care should be exercised that the School Evacuation Number is correctly written on the 
identification labels, luggage labels, and evacuation registers. It should be used also on all 
communications etc. in connection with the evacuation scheme. 


HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
It is vital that at all times during school holidays at least one member of each School 


staff shall be immediately available to take charge of the arrangements at each School if action is 


necessary. For this purpose each Head Teacher should arrange a rota covering the whole period 
of the holidays. 


PEACE TIME PREPARATION 


The Director of Education will ascertain the number of teachers in both evacuable 
and non-evacuable schools who are prepared to accompany school children into the evacuation 
areas, and will review this information periodically. These teachers will be divided into two 
groups :— 


(1) Teachers prepared to accompany school children into the reception areas and stay 
there ; 


(2) Teachers prepared to accompany school children into the reception areas, but not 
to stay. 


The Head Teacher or the principal assistant at each school will be asked to stay 
behind after the school children have been evacuated on the first day in order to take charge of 
the arrangements at his school for assembling etc. the second-day evacuation party, (children 
under 5 and their mothers). Particulars of the detailed arrangements in this connection will 
be issued to Head Teachers shortly. 


After ascertaining the number of teachers who are prepared to accompany the children, 
the Director of Education will decide on the number of voluntary helpers required and notify 
the respective numbers for each School Department to the Head Teacher, who will be 
responsible for recruiting them. The aim is to provide one teacher or helper to every ten 
children. It is essential, of course, that helpers should be responsible persons with some 
ability to manage children. The Head Teacher would normally recruit helpers from relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances but he may select some helpers from suitable parents of children 
attending his school if he thinks it desirable. In all probability these helpers will be able to 
return to Nottingham immediately after the children have reached their destination, but it 
is possible that a few of them may be asked to stay in the reception areas for a week or so, in 
which case food and lodging will be provided for them. A separate communication on this 
matter, together with a standard form of Register of Helpers, will be sent to each Head Teacher. 


The Register of Helpers should be kept strictly up-to-date by recording any changes 
in personnel or addresses. It will be advisable to recruit a number of helpers in excess of the 
normal requirements to act as a reserve in view of the possibility that those on the Register 
proper may not be available at the time when evacuation is decided upon, owing to being 
ill or absent on holiday etc. 


Immediately before each of the main school holiday periods the Head Teachers of 
all schools administered by the Local Education Authority and also those private schools which 
have asked to be included in the scheme, will prepare and forward to the Director of Education 
a list of the addresses at which each of the teachers in the school or department can be found 
during the holidays, in order that instructions may be conveyed to them should an emergency 
arise. All teachers who are away on holiday during a crisis should listen-in to the various 
broadcast announcements and return to Nottingham when a broadcast is made recommending 
teachers to return, as in times of emergency it may not be possible for the authorities in 
Nottingham to communicate with them promptly. 


A meeting of all Head Teachers will soon be held at which the scheme will be explained 
and a general discussion on the scheme will take place. Head Teachers and all other persons 
concerned are being supplied with copies of the scheme so that all will know the general structure 
of the scheme and the individual parts they have to play. It is the duty of the Head Teachers 
to call a conference in the school of all teachers and helpers who intend to take part in an 
evacuation, and explain the scheme to them. The scheme should also be explained by the 
Head Teachers to the school caretakers. 


The identification labels and other materials needed in connection with the scheme, 
are now being prepared and details will shortly be sent by the Director of Education to each 
Head Teacher stating when supplies will be available and how they should be requisitioned. 
As soon as the labels are received at the School, the Head Teacher will see that the name of the 
school, the department and the school evacuation number are entered in the appropriate 
spaces on all the labels, so as to reduce the time required for writing the remaining particulars 
if it becomes necessary to issue the labels to the children. 
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Each Head Teacher will compile a Register of the keys used in the school and this 
Register will be sent to the Director of Education. The Head Teacher will label all the keys 
showing the purpose of the keys, and either fasten them together or place them on a keyboard. 


Head Teachers will shortly be supplied with an Evacuation Register in respect of 
each Class, and immediately on receipt of these, he should see that the Teacher in charge of 
each class enters in the register the name and other specified particulars of every child on the 
class roll who is entitled to be evacuated, i.e. who is 5 years of age or over during the current 
term and who lives inside the Evacuation Zone. Instructions will be given as to the method 
of keeping the register up-to-date and the steps to be taken when a child leaves a School, a 


new one enters it, or where by reason of a change in address a child enters or leaves the 
evacuation zone. 


A supply of parents’ letters is being sent to each Head Teacher and one should be 
issued to each child who is 5 years of age or over during the current term and who lives 
within the Evacuation Zone. Head Teachers should stress the importance of the letter 
being handed to the parent immediately on arrival at home. The Head Teacher should take 
special steps to ensure that the parents of any absent children affected by the scheme receive 
a letter. These letters tell parents what the Evacuation Scheme means, why it is decided 
that the children should leave the city, and what the children would have to take with them. 
It will also tell the parents that if they have other children in the family attending other 
schools or Departments, and the parents wish their children to travel together to the same 
place, this can be arranged, but in that event they must travel with the school attended 
by the youngest child. This option is not however available in respect of children who attend 
secondary schools, private schools, the school for the deaf, and the Rose Hill and Nottingham 
Road Schools for mentally defective children. Parents are being asked to return the consent 
forms within a specified time to the Schools from which they have been issued and to mark 
“Yes ” or “ No” to the question as to whether they desire their children to be evacuated. 


Parents’ meetings are to be held in each Department, and 


(a) the Head Teacher will be responsible for arranging the necessary accommodation 
for the meeting ; 


(6) each Head Teacher will be supplied with an outline of what to say to the parents’ 
and how to answer anticipated questions ; 


(c) aS Many consent forms as possible should be collected from parents at the 
meeting and the remaining parents should be pressed to return them within 
the specified time. The Head Teacher should take steps to get in touch with 
those parents who have not returned the consent forms by the date specified. 


As soon as consent forms are returned to the School, an entry recording the parent’s 
decision should be made in the appropriate space in the Evacuation Register. Where a parent 
has exercised the option to send a child with a younger brother or sister attending another 
School, a note to that effect should be entered in the appropriate column of the Evacuation 
Register, and the consent form (together with Advice Form EV/SC/1) will then be sent to the 
Head Teacher of the other School. The Head Teacher of that School will thereupon enter 
these children on the Evacuation Register of the class attended by the youngest child. 


Information as to the number of consent forms returned will be sent by the Head 
Teachers to the Director of Education at specified intervals on the special forms provided, but 
the consent forms will be retained and filed by the Head Teachers for future reference it 
necessary. 


Official armlets will be provided for all Teachers and Helpers. They will be delivered 
to each School as soon as they have been made, and the Head Teacher should see that they 
are distributed before the holidays to the teachers and helpers attached to his school. Every 
teacher and helper should take his armlet with him on holiday, as it is contemplated that the 
production of the armlet might be useful to him if he experiences any difficulty in getting back 
to Nottingham, should he be instructed to do so by national broadcast. 


If it is possible arrangements will be made for a supply of messengers to be available 
between the Education Offices and the schools during an emergency. 
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14. When the Ministry of Health inform the City Council of the reception area allotted 
to Nottingham the Evacuation Officer and the Director of Education will make contact 
immediately with the Transport Authorities (upon whom rests the responsibility for making 
the necessary arrangements for conveying the evacuees by train or bus to the reception area) 
and with the District Councils who are responsible for receiving and billeting the children 


in the reception area. As soon as these arrangements have been completed particulars will 
be sent to each Head Teacher. 


15. As soon as the reception areas are known, the Evacuation Officer and the Director 
of Education will communicate with the authorities in the reception areas regarding accommo- 
dation for such group billets as may be considered necessary. 


16. The Director of Education will decide in advance on the personnel for group 
billets and arrange for them to be notified and instructed as to their duties. It might be 
possible to arrange for this staff to go out to the group billets in advance of evacuation. 


17. If time permits, a meeting of the Head Teachers of schools going by train might 
be held to discuss the arrangements and any problems which may arise. Each Head Teacher 
should decide upon a proposed route to the station, if railway transport is being used, and 
the details of the route sent in to the Director of Education. The route will then be agreed, 
or amended where necessary, by the Police Department. 


18. Evacuation registers, children’s identification and luggage labels, posters, first-aid 
sets and all other equipment supplied in connection with the Evacuation Scheme must be 
kept under lock and key and separate from other school supplies, and the cupboard or drawer 
in which they are kept should be marked “‘ Evacuation.” The place should be known to every 
member of the teaching staff and to the caretaker. The aim should be to ensure that these 
materials are so stored and arranged that they would be available at the shortest notice and 
that the arrangements will not be held up if by any chance the Head Teacher is not 
available when evacuation is ordered. 


19. If time permits limited exercises designed to test the efficiency of the scheme may 
be arranged by the Director of Education to the extent that this can be done without causing 
undue interference with the school routine and without causing alarm. 


21. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


31, 


EVACUATION PREPARATIONS. 


(a) ON PRELIMINARY WARNING. 


Immediately on receipt of an instruction marked ‘ Preliminary Warning’ and not 
before, all those concerned will take the steps indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Caretakers will be instructed to report at the Education Office once during 
the morning and once during the afternoon of each day for the purpose of conveying messages 
to the Schools. In addition, the Director of Education will call up the messengers previously 
recruited. 


Each Head Teacher (or in his absence on holiday, the member of the school teaching 
staff on the rota) will communicate with all helpers to make sure they are available. If for 
any school it appears to the Head Teacher or teacher communicating with the helpers, that 
in spite of the reserve, there may be a shortage due to helpers being away on holiday, etc., 
he should report accordingly to the Director of Education. 


The Head Teacher will check that all the material required in connection with the 
Evacuation Scheme is ready and available for use on short notice. In particular the Head 
Teacher will see that the school evacuation notice poster is in the possession of the school 
caretaker or other responsible person ready for display when evacuation is ordered. 


If the schools are in session and time permits, the Director of Education will call 
a meeting of all Head Teachers in charge of all Schools to be evacuated (including those not 
under the jurisdiction of the Education Committee). The Scheme will again be reviewed, and 
any questions or doubts disposed of. The Head Teachers in turn will call staff meetings for 
the same purpose. 


All activities which will take the children away from school (e.g. swimming parties) 
will be discontinued until further notice. 


Each Head Teacher will so arrange matters in his School that without undue inter- 
ference with the work of the School, school books, materials and equipment, etc. could, on 
receipt of the ‘Get ready for Evacuation’ Notice, be quickly got together in convenient 
form ready for subsequent transport to the billeting areas. In Secondary Schools there 
may be time, when the school assembles for evacuation, for each pupil to take his own school 
books or leave them tied up in a bundle. 


The Evacuation Officer will call a meeting of all personnel listed for duties in 
connection with the Scheme other than Teachers and helpers, (e.g. Transport Officers, Liaison 
Officers etc.) and ensure that all are familiar with the scheme and their parts in it. 


The Evacuation Officer will make contact with— 


(a) Traffic Commissioner and Railway and ’Bus authorities ; 
(b) Local Authorities in reception areas ; 

(c) Police, Special Constables, and Air Raid Wardens ; 

(d) Regional Commissiener ; and 

(e) Regional Inspector of Ministry of Health. 


The Director of Education will confirm the position regarding group billets, in 
particular as to cleaning, turning on gas, water and electricity supplies, and delivery of blankets, 
bedding, cooking utensils, etc. 


The Director of Education will call up the personnel previously allocated for group 
billets. It is hoped to arrange for this staff to go out to the group billets in advance, and the 
Director of Education will warn the staff accordingly. 


No school pets can be taken with the school evacuation parties and Head Teachers 
will be responsible for their disposal at this stage. 
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The Director of Education will communicate with the Hospitals regarding any 
children of school age who are likely to be discharged from hospital during the next few days 
and ascertain whether arrangements can be made in suitable cases by the parents concerned 
for children to leave the Hospital in time, in an emergency, to join their school party. He 
will then inform the parents concerned: accordingly. 


Every Head Teacher will make such arrangements as will ensure that he will be 
able to get in touch immediately with all his assistant teachers and helpers should the ‘ Get 
ready for Evacuation ’ notice or Evacuation Notice be received during a week-end. No teacher 
should leave Nottingham once the preliminary warning has been received. 


(b) ON RECEIPT OF NOTICE TO GET READY FOR EVACUATION. 


On receipt of the appropriate notification from the Government, the Director of 
Education will issue ‘ Get ready for Evacuation ’ notices to the Head Teachers of the schools 
concerned whereupon, and not before, they will proceed with the following— 


(a) Children’s Identification and Luggage Labels— 


Issue a supply to each class teacher, who will be responsible for seeing that (a) an 
identification label and (6) a luggage label is made out for each child. The labels will be 
printed in a number of different colours in order to assist in keeping school parties together 
at various stages of the evacuation. The labels, when completed, should be retained by the 
Class Teachers and not issued to the children until evacuation takes place. The labels will 
provide for the following information— 


Name of child 


Home address 


Name of. school School Evacn. No. 


Department 


NOTTINGHAM 


Class No. No. in Evacuation Register 


Reception area 


Issue a first aid set to each class teacher. 


Notify all assistant teachers and helpers that ‘ Get ready for Evacuation’ Notices have 
been received and instruct them to be standing by. 


Arrange for the Caretaker or other responsible messenger to take the Log Book to the 
Education Office. : 


Large and: expensive items of equipment, such as projectors, radiograms, gramophones, 


typewriters, sewing machines, etc. should be packed as far as possible and stored in a 
locked room. 


The Director of Education will notify the staff for group billets, and arrange for them 
to be sent to the billets to be making the necessary preparations for the arrival of the children. 
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ACTUAL EVACUATION 


(a) Notification 


On receipt of the appropriate instruction from the Government a notice will be 
sent by the Directér of Education to each Head Teacher with the following message :— 


** Evacuation on day. 


Also, if such information had not been supplied already, the notice would give the following 
information :— 


(a) the reception area ; 


(b) if the journey is to be made by road transport :— 
(i) the number of buses which will be sent to the school, and 


(ii) the appropriate time of arrival at the school for loading up. 


(c) if the journey is to be made by rail transport :— 
(i) the station at which the children will entrain ; | 
(ii) the time by which the children must reach the station ; 


(111) if an intermediate waiting place is provided between the school and the station, the 
situation of that. waiting place. 


(d) if road transport is provided from the school to the station, details of the number of buses 
provided and their arrival time at the school. 


The day and time of evacuation will be marked on the evacuation poster by the 
Head Teacher and the poster exhibited outside the school immediately. 


If the evacuation notice is issued when schools are in session the notice will be sent to 
the school. The Head Teacher will assemble the school and give the children instructions 
what to do and when to reassemble for evacuation, reminding them of the necessity for bringing 
with them the things specified in the list sent to parents, including gas masks. The “ final 
instructions on evacuation ”’ letters should also be issued to each child with the day and time 
filled in. Outside school hours the notice will be sent to the Head Teacher’s private address 
and a duplicate to the address of the Principal Assistant. Head Teachers should arrange 


that someone will see that they get the notice as soon as possible if they are not at home when 
it arrives. 


If evacuation is ordered during school holidays it is understood that there will be a 
Government announcement by wireless, newspapers, etc., telling the parents what to do. 


In addition, the evacuation poster announcing the day and time of evacuation will be exhibited 
outside each school. 


The Head Teacher will be responsible for sending messages to helpers giving final 
details of evacuation. 


It is almost certain that on the day of evacuation the normal transport services 
will not be available after a certain time in the morning, probably about 8.30, so teachers, 
helpers, and Secondary School pupils who live a distance from school should be warned to 
make their travelling arrangements accordingly. 


(6) Assembly at schools for evacuation 


The Head Teacher will assemble the class teachers and helpers before the generai 
arrival of the children and make sure that they are clear as to what they have to do at each 
stage, right down to the arrival in the reception areas. He will also pass on to them such 
information as he possesses regarding the destination of the children. He will also distribute 
armlets to those who have not received them. If the school party is walking to the station, 
the route should be explained to each teacher. 
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The children should be marshalled in their respective class rooms as they arrive 
and the class teacher will check them up with the record of consents in the class evacuation 


register. 


Some convalescent children may be discharged from hospitals in time to take part 
in the general evacuation. Teachers and others accompanying parties will take special care 


of such children en route and will take steps on reaching the destination to bring the cases to 
the notice of the local medical people should it be necessary. 


Children who have been excluded from school on medical grounds (including contacts 
with infectious diseases as defined by the Committee’s regulations) will not be allowed to 
travel with school parties. Special consideration will be given to these cases by the Medical 
Authorities after the other school children have been evacuated. 


Each class teacher will be responsible for the issue and fixing of identification labels 
to the school children and their luggage, and keeping the children happy in the class room 
until the vehicles come or until the time arrives for the march to the station. Teachers must 


be ready to deal with the position which may arise of having split classes if road transport 
is used. 


The class teacher will then report to the Head Teacher and hand to him the top 
copy of the class evacuation register. 


The teacher who is to take charge of the second day party will stay behind and 
proceed to the reception area with the second day party. 


(c) Despatch 


Where the journey is to be made by train, the Head Teacher (or the principal 
assistant if he is taking charge of the first day party) will accompany the first class or group 
to the entraining station (or the intermediate waiting place according to instructions), and 
report to the Station Marshal. Classes (or if numbers are small, groups of classes not 
exceeding fifty children) will march at two-minute intervals to the station and on arrival 
at the station (or intermediate waiting place) each Class Teacher will report to the Head 
Teacher (or principal assistant in charge). When all the classes have arrived at the station, 
the Head Teacher (or principal assistant in charge) will report completion of the party to the 
Station Marshal and hand to him the top copies of the Class Evacuation Registers, together 
with a summary showing the total number of— 


(a) children; and 
(6) teachers and helpers 


in the school party. Station Marshals will wear a white coat or other distinguishing mark. 


A first-aid post will be established at each entraining station. 


Where road transport is provided to take a school direct to the reception area 
younger classes should be loaded up first and as each bus is loaded it should be despatched on 
the journey. It is hoped to make arrangements so that no class need be split, but Head 
Teachers must bear in mind this possibility. If a class is split between two buses going to 
separate destinations the Class Evacuation Registers must be altered accordingly. As 
the ’buses are loaded the top copies of the class evacuation registers must be handed to the 
transport marshal, who as soon as the last ’bus has departed, will hand them over to the Head 


Teacher. It will be the Head Teacher’s duty to see that these copies of the registers are sent 
to the Director of Education immediately. 


Arrangements will be made for the attendance of special constables and if necessary 


air raid wardens at each school to give any assistance desired in connection with the loading 
and despatch of the children. 
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Delays in the departure of trains will be notified by Station Marshals to the Director 
of Education who in turn will notify the reception areas. If there is any delay in the departure 
of buses from schools to reception areas a message should be sent to the Director of Education. 


The Head Teacher will instruct the caretaker as to the fixing of a pre-arranged 
notice on the school gates, stating the area(s) in which the school is to be billeted and the 
postal address. If the area is then known the notice would be displayed at once. If the area 
is not known the Head Teacher will send a telegram to the caretaker after arrival in the 
reception area(s) giving this information for insertion on the poster by the caretaker. 


The Head Teacher will also see that the school keys are left in the hands of the 
caretaker when the school is evacuated. 


(dq) Journey to Reception Areas 


Arrangements should be made so that at least one teacher or helper is on the top 
deck of each bus and one on the lower deck. In the case of railway travel one teacher or 
helper per compartment should be the aim. Compartments should be locked. 


In the event of a breakdown of a road transport vehicle it will be the duty of the 
driver of the bus to see that a message is sent as soon as possible to his Depot so that arrange- 
ments can be made for a relief bus to be sent out. Provision will be made for the Depot to 
advise the Evacuation Officer. who in turn will inform the Reception Officer in the billeting 
area, 


(ec) Arrival in Billeting Areas 


The teacher in charge of each bus load or senior teacher in charge of a train load 
will report immediately on arrival at the unloading point to the Reception Officer who will 
pass the group on to the Billeting Officer. They should be ready to give the number of children 
and adults in the party. Each teacher should ensure that all the children in his charge are 


billeted and later, if possible, after the teacher has himself been found a billet, he should visit 
all the children under his care. 


The head teacher should send a telegram, confirmed by a letter, to the school caretaker 
notifying him of the address of the local post office in the reception area through which parents 
can write to their children if they desire to do so before receiving the post card referred to 
later. Where the classes are split, some person in charge of each separate party will send a 
similar message adding the classes or forms concerned. The school caretaker is to add this 
information to a pre-arranged poster and place it outside the school. A free supply of prepaid 
postcards of a special type will be available at the local post officesin the reception area and 
each class teacher will be responsible for obtaining a supply for the children in his charge 
as soon as possible after arrival. They should be distributed to the children as soon as they 
have settled in their billets and the teacher in charge must-see that a postcard is completed 
by or for each child and posted to the child’s parents, 


Each class teacher must take steps to report to the Head Teacher as soon as possible 
after the arrival of the children at the billeting area, and it will then be the Head Teacher’s 
duty to report by telephone to the Director of Education as soon as he has received reports 
from all his class teachers. ( 

At the first opportunity each‘class teacher will complete the second and third copies 
of the class evacuation register by inserting the new address of each child. The second copy 
will then be handed to the Head Teacher who will transmit the registers for all his classes 
to the Director of Education as soon as possible. The third copy will be retained by the 
class teacher and constitute a record of the children under his charge. 


Pending the receipt of instructions as to the arrangements for the continuation 
of the children’s education, each class teacher should take it upon himself to devise ways 


and means of keeping the children active and interested and to relieve the householders of 
as much trouble as possible. 
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62. 


66. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71, 


72. 


73. 


Where a child has not taken all the articles specified steps should be taken to get 
in touch with the parents to remedy the deficiency. Teachers will find the Voluntary 
Organisations in the reception areas very helpful in all difficult cases. 


Rations sufficient for 48 hours will be supplied to each adult and school child by the 
reception authorities on arrival in the reception area. These rations are not to be opened by 
the school children, but are to be handed over to the person who is boarding the children. 


A sum of £5 will be advanced to each Head Teacher for the purpose of meeting sundry 


small expenses in the reception area, e.g. postages. Payments made should be recorded on 
a disbursements sheet. 


AFTER CARE 


The arrangements in the reception areas will be in the hands of the County and 
District Councils for those areas, who will have the assistance of Voluntary Organisations. 
All teachers are asked to co-operate with them to the fullest possible extent. 


So far as unaccompanied children are concerned, the householder will be in loco 
parentis, but teachers will no doubt give assistance in the control of the children. 


Arrangements for the continued education of the children will be put in hand as soon 
as possible. 


In order to relieve householders as much as possible, forms of activity out of school 
hours should be organised e.g. outdoor games, expeditions, play centres, etc. 


A scheme will be prepared to provide the necessary medical services in the reception 
areas. 


Some arrangements will be made for ensuring that the children are properly cared 
for, but in any case where it can be done as part of school routine, action should be taken 
by teachers, e.g. inspection of finger nails, teeth, cleanliness of underclothing, hair, etc. 


Whilst it may be assumed that children will be placed only in homes where the 
householder has expressed a willingness to take them, odd cases will no doubt arise where 
some re-arrangement of billeting accommodation is called for, and teachers will co-operate 
with the appropriate authorities in attending to such matters. 


At the same time every step should be taken with the object of obtaining from the 
children a standard of conduct in their billets consistent with a proper appreciation of all that 
a billeting scheme means to the homes and lives of their hosts. 


The householders will be paid 10/6 per week for one child, or 8/6 per week per child 
if more than one is billeted in the same household, but teachers will have no responsibility 
regarding the payment of these sums. 


A Bureau will be opened in the city for ensuring contact between parents and children 
and for giving all other information regarding the evacuation scheme. 
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GENERALLY 


In the event of difficulties arising after evacuation, Head Teachers and others should 
communicate with the Education Office, South Parade, (Tel. No. 42514) or the office of the 
Evacuation Officer (City Treasurer’s Department, Exchange Buildings, Cheapside, Telephone 
No. 3571). 


J. BOYDELL, F. STEPHENSON, 
Evacuation Officer, Director of Education, 


City Treasurer’s Office, SoutH PARADE, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


15th July, 1939. 


NOTES. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF EVACUATION. 


———— 


July 1958 


Memo by Secretary of State for Home Deparment 
(Sir.Samuel Hoare) 


His Majesty's Government are strongly opposed to the 
employment of air forces in attacks directed against the 
civil population. They have in the past indicated their 
abhorence of such a course and their intention to take all 
practicable steps to secure international agreement which 
would reduce the risk from air warfare to the civil popu- 
lation. As long, however, as there is a risk that the 
civil population will be bombed the Government consider 
the arrangements must be made on the general lines proposed & 


the Committee. 


REPORT; GENERAL SURVEY - Introduction: 
Indicating nature and proportion probable as see it : 


6. "In any future war in which Gt.Britain is at conflict 
with a great European power, air invasion would take place 
on a very much larger scale than the air raids on London and 
other cities during the War of 1914-18. Large numbers 
of planes would be directed against docks, public utility 
undertakings, important factories and recognised military 


objectives. 


7. Whether or not the civil population were deliberate- 
ly attacked, people living in industrial areas would be 


exposed to great dangers, especially those living in the 


immediate neighbourhood of important targets. Inner London 


contains many such objectives of attack and is therefore 


particularly vulnerable and in different degrees the same 


is true of various other industrial areas. Other places, 


for example the naval ports, might be exposed to special 
risks because of the existance of military objectives in the 


neighbourhoo d. 


S. Practical considerations, such as the number of 


aeroplanes available and the distance of possible objectives, 
are likely to restrict the number pf places chosen for 
attack. Vast tracts of the country cannot be attacked 
simultaneously and important places in the central and 
eastern parts of Gt.Britain are likely to bear the brunt 


of the first attacks. 


9. But if we turn from London and the industrial 
areas to the countries with their small towns, villages 
and rural areas, the liklihood of attack becomes very much 
less and the degree of safety correspondingly greater. 


No part of the country is likely in the future to be safe fra 


attach in the sense that it will be out of range but in 
many places the risk will not be substantially greater 
than that bombs might be dropped in error or to relieve 


an aeroplane of its cargo when it had missed its objective" 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EVACUATION 


Page Te 


Arguments for Evacuation 


266 ecccceceeitt is impossible to fully envisage the 
horrors of intensive air attack by the forces of a major 
European power on a densely populated city; but events 


in Spain and China have at least given some indication 


of what might befall......e.. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To the inhabitants of certain towns in Defence Areas who have 
received instructions to be ready to leave the towns at short notice. 


This leaflet is being distributed throughout the country. You will want 
to’ know how it affeets you, in view of the instructions you have received 
to be: ready to. leave the town at short notice. 

When evacuation from the town is ordered you will receive definite 
instructions from the Police. If, for any reason, you receive no order 
for evacuation from the Police, or if the order is cancelled, you must obey 
the instructions contained in this leaflet and STAY WHERE YOU ARE. 


Issued by the Ministry of “g — Information on behalf of 
the War Office and the Ministry of Home Security 


STAY WHERE 
YOU ARE 


must stay where he or she is. This is not simply advice: it is 

an order from the Government, and you must obey it just as 
soldiers obey their orders. Your order is “Stay Put,’ but remem- 
ber, that this does not apply until invasion comes. 


| this island is invaded by sea or air everyone who is not under orders 


WHY MUST I STAY PUT? 


Because in France, Holland and Belgium, the Germans were helped 
by the people who took flight before them. Great crowds of refugees 
blocked all roads. The soldiers who could have defended them could 
not me ar at the enemy. The enemy used the refugees as a human 

These refugees were got out on to the roads by rumour and 
faloe orders. Do not be caught out inthis way. Do not take any notice 
of any story telling what the enemy has done or where he is. Do not 
take orders except from the Military, the Police, the Home Guard 
(L.D.V.) and the A.R.P. authorities or wardens. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO ME IF I DON'T STAY PUT? 


If you do not stay put you will stand a very good chance of being killed. 
The enemy may machine-gun you from the air in order to increase 
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panic, or you may run into enemy forces which have landed behind 
you. An official German message was captured in Belgium which ran : 


“ Watch for civilian refugees on the roads. ‘Harass them as “ee 
. 28 possible.” 


Our soldiers -will be hurrying to drive back the invader end will 
not be able to stop and help you... On the contrary, they will have to 
turn you off the roads so that they can get at the enemy. You will 


not have reached safety. and you will have done just what the enemy 
wanted you to do. 


HOW SHALL I PREPARE TO STAY PUT > 


Make ready your air-raid shelter; if you have no shelter, prepare one. 
Advice can be obtained from your local Air Raid Warden or in “ Your 
Home as an Air-raid Shelter,” the Government booklet which tells you 
how to prepare a shelter in your house that will be strong enough 
to protect you against stray shots and falling metal. If you can have 
a trench ready in your garden or field, so much the better, especially 
if you live where there is likely to be danger from shell-fire. 


HOW CAN I HELP? 


You can help by setting a good example to others. Civilians who 
try to join in the fight are more likely in the way than to help. 
The defeat of an enemy attack is the(task of/the armed forces which 
include the Home Guard, so if you fight enrol in the Home 
Guard. If there is no vacancy for you at the moment, register your 
name for enrolment and you will be called upon as soon as the Army is 
ready toemploy you. For those who cannot join, there are many ways 
in which the Military and Home Guard may need your help in their 
preparations. Find out what you can do to help in any local defence 
work that is going on, and be ready to turn your hand to anything if 
asked by the Military or Home Guard to do so. 

If you are responsible for the safety of a factory or some other important 
building, get in touch with the nearest military authority. You will 


then be told how your defence should fit in with the military organisa- 
tion and plans. 


WHAT SHALL I DO IF THE INVADER COMES MY WAY? 


If fighting by organised forces is going on in district and you 
have no special duties elsewhere, go to your seelau end stay there till 
the battle is past. Do not attempt to join in the fight. Behave as if 
an air-raid were going on. The enemy will seldom turn aside to attack 
separate houses. 

But if small parties are going about threatening persons and property 
in an area not under enemy control and come your way, you have the 


right of every man and woman to do what you can to protect yourself, 
your family and your home. 


STAY PUT. 


It’s easy to say. When the time comes it may be hard to do. But 
you have got to do it; and in doing it you will be fighting Britain’s 
battle as bravely as a soldier. 
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WHY EVACUATION? 


» There are still a number of people who ask “ What is the need 
for all this business about evacuation? Surely if war comes it 
would be better for families to stick together and not go breaking 
up their homes ? ” 


It is quite easy to understand this feeling, because it is difficult 
for us in this country to realise what war in these days might mean. 
If we were involved in war, our big cities might be subjected to 
determined attacks from the air—at any rate in the early stages— 
and although our defences are strong and arerapidly growing stronger, 
some bombers would undoubtedly get through. 


We must see to it then that the enemy does not secure his 
chief objects—the creation of anything like panic, or the crippling 
dislocation of our civil life. 


One of the first measures we can take to prevent this is the 
removal of the children from the more dangerous areas. 


THE GOVERNMENT EVACUATION SCHEME 


The Government have accordingly made plans for the removal 
from what are called “‘ evacuable”’ areas (see list at the back of 
this leaflet) to safer places called “‘ reception” areas, of school 
children, children below school age if accompanied by their mothers 
or other responsible persons, and expectant mothers and blind 
persons. 


The scheme is entirely a voluntary one, but clearly the children 
will be much safer and happier away from the big cities where the 
dangers will be greatest. 


There is room in the safer areas for these children; householders 
have volunteered to provide it. They have offered homes where 
the children will be made welcome. The children will have their 
schoolteachers and other helpers with them and their schooling 
will be continued. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 
Schoolchildren 


Schoolchildren would assemble at their schools when told to do 
so and would travel together with their teachers by train. The 
transport of some 3,000,000 in all is an enormous undertaking. It 
would not be possible to let all parents know in advance the place to 
which each ch'ld is to be sent but they would be notified as soon as 
the movemcnt is over. 


If you have children of school age, you have probably already 
heard from the school or the local education authority the necessary 
details of what you would have to do to get your child or children 
taken away. Do not hesitate to register your children under this 


scheme, particularly if you are living in a crowded area. Of course 
it means heartache to be separated from your children, but you can 
be quite sure that they will be well looked after. That will relieve 
you of one anxiety at any rate. You cannot wish, if it is possible 
to evacuate them, to let your children experience the dangers and 
fears of air attack in crowded cities. 


Children under five 


Children below school age must be accompanied by their 
mothers or some other responsible person. Mothers who wish to 
go away with such children should register with the Local Authority. 
Do not delay in making enquiries about this. 


A number of mothers in certain areas have shown reluctance 
to register. Naturally, they are anxious to stay by their menfolk. 
Possibly they are thinking that they might as well wait and see; 
that it may not be so bad after all. Think this over carefully and 
think of your child or children in good time. Once air attacks have 
begun it might be very difficult to arrange to get away. 


Expectant Mothers 


Expectant mothers can register at any maternity or child welfare 
centre. For any further information inquire at your Town Hall. 


The Blind 


In the case of the Blind, registration to come under the scheme 
can be secured through the home visitors, or enquiry may be made 
at the Town Hall. 


PRIVATE ARRANGEMENTS 


If you have made private arrangements for getting away your 
children to relatives or friends in the country, or intend to make 
them, you should remember that while the Government evacuation 
scheme is in progress ordinary railway and road services will 
necessarily be drastically reduced and subject to alteration at short 
notice. Do not, therefore, in an emergency leave your private 
plans to be carried out at the last moment. It may then be too 
late. : 


If you happen to be away on holiday in the country or at the 
seaside and an emergency arises, do not attempt to take your 
children back home if you live in an “ evacuable ” area. 


WORK MUST GO ON | 


The purpose of evacuation is to remove from the crowded and 
vulnerable centres, if #n emergency should arise, those, more parti- 
cularly the children, whose presence cannot be of any assistance. 


Everyone will realise that there can be no question of wholesale 
clearance. We are not going to win a war by running away. 


Most of us will have work to do, and work that matters, because 
we must maintain the nation’s life and the production of munitions 
and other material essential to our war effort. For most of us 
therefore, who do not go off into the Fighting Forces our duty 
will be to stand by our jobs or those new jobs which we may 
undertake in war. 


Some people have asked what they ought to do if they have no 
such definite work or duty. 


You should be very sure before deciding that there is really 
nothing you can do. There is opportunity for a vast variety of 
services in civil defence. YOU must judge whether in fact you 
can or cannot help by remaining. If you are sure you cannot, then 
there is every reason why you should go away if you can arrange 
to do so, but you should take care to avoid interfering with the 
official evacuation plans. If you are proposing to use the public 
transport services, make your move either BEFORE the evacuation 
of the children begins or AFTER it has been completed. You 
will not be allowed to use transport required for the official evacuation 
scheme and other essential purposes, and you must not try to take 
accommodation which is required for the children and mothers 
under the Government scheme. 


For the rest, we must remember that it would be essential 
that the work of the country should go on. Men and women 
alike will have to stand firm, to maintain our effort for victory. 
Such measures of protection as are possible are being pushed for- 
ward for the large numbers who have to remain at their posts. That 
they will be ready to do so, no one doubts. 


The ‘** evacuable ”’ areas under the Government scheme are :— 

(a) London, as well as the County Boroughs of West Ham and East Ham; 
the Boroughs of Walthamstow, Leyton, Ilford and Barking in Essex; the 
Boroughs of Tottenham, Hornsey, Willesden, Acton, and Edmonton in Middle- 
sex; (6) the Medway towns of Chatham, Gillingham and Rochester; (c) Ports- 
mouth, Gosport and Southampton; (d) Birmingham and Smethwick; 

e) Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead and Wallasey; (/) Manchester and Salford; 
) Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford and Hull; (4) Newcastle and Gateshead; 
(i) Edinburgh, Rosyth, Glasgow, Clydebank and Dundee. 


In some of these places only certain areas will be evacuated. Evacuation 
may be effected from a few other places in addition to the above, of which 
notice will be given. . 
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Notes and Suggestions 
on 
CLOTHING 
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: 


for those caring for 


unaccompanied children 
in the reception areas” 


HOUSEHOLDERS— 


(a) are not expected to provide clothes, but are 
responsible for the care and washing of the clothes of 
children in their homes. In many places mending 
parties and voluntary laundries have been started to 
help the individual housewife. 


(6) are asked to look ahead and report -to the 
teacher, billeting officer or welfare committee in good 
time when new clothes are becoming necessary and also 
when shoes are likely to need repairing. 


(c) are not entitled to spend money on the child- 
ren and send the bill to the parents unless the parents 
have said they may beforehand. 


TEACHERS, BILLETING OFFICERS 
AND WELFARE COMMITTEES 


are asked to work in close contact one with another 
and to arrange between themselves who shall 


(a) . . . write to the parents concerning new 
clothes for the child. 


(6) . . . write to the Education or Local Auth- 
ority in the area from which the child has been evacu- 
ated, asking them to arrange for the parents to be 
visited should the parents not respond. 


(c) ... «report to the Education , Authority in the 
area from which the child’ has been evacuated if boots 
and shoes are urgently needed and are not forthcoming 


from the parents. Full particulars of the child should 
be sent :— 


1. Name of child. 

2. Name of school from which he came. 
3. Address in the reception area. 

4. Size of shoes. 


The following should be noted :— 


1. Welfare Committees normally should not make 
gifts of clothes from voluntary sources until they are 
assured after a report on a visit to the child’s own 
home that the parents cannot provide clothing. 


2. In writing to parents about new clothes they 
should be reminded that their children will need 
warmer and harder-wearing clothes and stronger foot- 
wear than at home, because they will be walking on 
wet and muddy roads and running about among trees 
and bushes. They do not need smart clothes, but 
should have sensible jerseys, strong boots, or shoes or 
Wellingtons, and a waterproof. 


g. If a good scheme for buying locally has been 
started, parents may be glad to send money for suitable 
boots or clothes to be bought where the child can be 
fitted. 


WHAT THE CHILD NEEDS 


_It is important that the parents should not be 
_ asked to send more than is reasonable. Difficulty has 
sometimes occurred. because house-holders, accustomed 


to a higher standard of living, have asked for a greater 
range of clothing than the child’s mother has been used 
to buying, and the following suggestions are for general 
guidance. All] children possess some of the articles 
specified, and parents cannot, of course, be asked to 
make up deficiencies all at once. 


Footwear—a pair of strong boots or shoes or Wellingtons 
and a pair of plimsolls or slippers. (It is an economy if 
both boots or shoes and Wellingtons can be provided, as 
Wellingtons can then be kept for wet days and boot 
leather prevented from getting soaked. ) 


Coats—if possible an over-coat and mackintosh in order 
to save the mackintosh. 


Stockings or Socks—at least three pairs. 


Underclothes—a change of underclothing including vests 
and pants for boys and vests and knickers for girls, also 
a change of nightclothes. 

Shorts and Ferseys or Suits for boys, Skirts and Jumpers or 
Frocks for girls—a change and an extra jersey or a 
cardigan for cold weather is desirable. 


Miscellaneous—handkerchiefs, comb, toothbrush, and 
face-flannel. | | 


Issued by the 
Women’s Group on Problems arising from Evacuation 
(In association with the National Council for Social 
Service) through 
THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
FOR CIVIL DEFENCE, 


41, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


EVACUATION 


The public throughout the country generally are being 
told to “stay put” in the event of invasion. For military 
reasons, however, it will in the event of attack be necessary 
to remove from this town all except those persons who have 
been specially instructed to stay. An order for the com- 
pulsory evacuation of this town will be given when in the 
judgment of the Government it is necessary, and plans have 
been arranged to give effect to such an order when it is made. 

You will wish to know how you can help NOW in these 
plans. 


THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED IN WORK OF ANY 
DESCRIPTION IN THE TOWN SHOULD STAY FOR THE 
PRESENT. | 


OTHER PERSONS SHOULD, SO FAR AS THEY 
ARE ABLE TO DO SO, MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO 
LEAVE THE TOWN—PARTICULARLY 


MOTHERS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 

SCHOOL CHILDREN 

AGED AND INFIRM PERSONS | 

PERSONS WITHOUT OCCUPATION OR IN 
RETIREMENT. 


All such persons who can arrange for their accommodation 
with relatives or friends in some other part of the country 
should do so. Assistance for railway fares and accommodation 
will be given to those who require it. 

-Advice and, where possible, assistance will be given to 
persons who desire to leave the town but are unable to make 
their own arrangements. 

Information about these matters can be obtained from 
the local Council Offices. 


(Signed) WILL SPENS, 
Regional Commissioner for Civil Defence. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
2nd July, 1940. 
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PLAY SCHEMES 
for 
CHILDREN 


One of the problems of evacuation is how to occupy the children 
out of school hours and relieve the householders. If a child is 
idle he will either be unhappy or get into mischief. If he can be 
given something congenial and useful to do, it will be good for 
him and the greatest help to those with whom he is living. This 
leaflet gives some hints on how this may be brought about. 


GETTING THINGS GOING 


Everyone’s job is sometimes nobody’s job. Some villages have 
welfare committees, some have Boy Scouts, Girl Guides or similar 
Youth Organisations. But others have none; and here anyone 
who has the time and aptitude can get things going if a start is 
madeintheright way. Those whoshould first of all be consulted 
are the teachers, both local and visiting, and the juvenile 
organisations. Teachers are not legally required to look after 
the children out of school hours, but they look beyond their 
immediate job and should always be asked to help. There will 
be need, too, to consult with officials. Out-of-school activities 
‘concern not only the local education authority but also (in so 
far as they are for evacuated children) the authority responsible 
for evacuation arrangements, i.e., the Borough, Urban or Rural 
District Council. 


PLAY ROOMS 


Many halls have been taken over for war purposes but the autho- 
rities have been urged by the Ministry of Health and the Board of 


I 


Education to try to arrange for at least one hall in each place to 
be available for social purposes. Sometimes the school can be 
used. If it would have to be “ blacked out ’’ before it could be 
used for recreation after dark, and the Education Authority was 
unwilling to do this because it was not necessary for its own 
work, the Council might be asked whether the work could be 
done as an evacuation charge. In many places rooms and equip- 
ment will be offered free, but if some money is essential to start 
the scheme the Council will be able to advise whether any help 
could be given from evacuation funds. Everyone realises how 
necessary it is to save public funds and to make shift as far as 
possible. 


MANAGEMENT AND FINANCE 


A small representative committee to run the scheme is suggestea 
unless an existing organisation is taking it on. This committee 
would appoint a leader, plan the hours of opening and pro- 
grammes, and deal with any financial questions. 


LEADERS 


Leaders must like the job and be able to organise, and should 
have had experience with groups of children. In most cases 
they will be found locally, but if there is no-one in a particular 
place with the time and ability, the Ministry of Health would 
consider an application from the Local Authority to pay a billet- 
ing allowance for a helper with special qualifications. The Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training has a national register of 
leaders from which it may be able to suggest suitable leaders. 
Further, the Council has two technical representatives working 
for each Civil Defence Region, who as far as other duties allow 
will gladly act in an advisory capacity. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Headquarters of the C.C.R.P.T., 
Abbey House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.!. Remember, too, 
that many local Education Authorities employ physical training 
organisers. Their advice would be invaluable, and it would be 
wise to get into touch with them. 
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HINTS ON PROGRAMME PLANNING 


These can only be very general, but the list of books given on 


the 
I. 


pA 


back will be found useful. 
Plan the activities to include both local and visiting children. 


Try and plan a separate scheme for your younger and older 
children. They might come on different days. 


Divide the children, if possible, into two groups: a quiet play 
group and an active play group. Change them over every 
hour or half-hour. A leader is needed for each group and a 
pianist is a great help for the active group. 


lf there are enough rooms use a separate one for each kind 
of activity, e.g., handicrafts, reading room, games rooms. 


As a rough guide 50-60 children can be occupied in a room 
60 x 30 feet. 


In some places there may be people willing to entertain a 
small group of children in their own houses for one or two 
nights a week. This is specially valuable where a large play- 
room is not available. 


Arrange for escorts where necessary. 
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USEFUL LEAFLETS 


ORGANISATION 
Play Leadership (6d.) 


Indoor Play Schemes for Children 

(Id.) 
Leisure Time Activities for School 
Children (Free) 


and 


Boys Clubs in War Time (3d.) 


Club Parties (6d.) 
Hints on how to start a Girls Club. 


GAMES 

Board of Education Syllabus, 1933 
(2/-) 

Boy Scouts Game Book (1/6) 

Activities and Games for Girls 


(I/- 
Girl Guides Game Book 

(Constable) (1/9) 
Forty-Five Easy Games for Infants 
and Juniors (1/10) 


Games (6d.) 


Singing Games (Novello) (1/-) 


a set. 
DANCING 
English, European & Scandinavian 
Dances 
SINGING 


Community Song Books 


Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, 
Abbey House, Victoria St., $.W.1. 


(as above) 


Boy Scouts Assoc:, 

25, Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W.1. 
Girl Guides Assoc., 

17/19, Buckingham Palace Rd., 
S.W.|I. 

National Association of Boys 
Clubs, 

17, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
National Council of Girls Clubs, 
Hamilton House, Bidborough St., 
W.C. 1. 


Stationery Office, 

Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Boy Scouts Assoc. 

Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, 

Girl Guides Assoc. 


Ling Physical Education Assoc., 
Hamilton House, Bidborough St., 
W.C.1. 

National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, 

39, Eccleston Street, S.W.|. 
English Folk Dance Society, 
2, Regent’s Park Road, London, 
N.W.|. 


Apply to E.F.D.S. or C.C.R.P.T. 


Boosey & Hawks, Novello, 
Curwen, etc. 


ISSUED BY THE WOMEN’S GROUP ON PROBLEMS 


ARISING FROM EVACUATION. 
(In Association with The National Council for Social Services) 


through the 


WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES FOR CIVIL DEFENCE. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 
TO PARENTS WHO HAVE EVACUATED THEIR CHILDREN 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
WAYTENALL, S$.) 
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| PREFACE 


HE present Report completes an inquiry into the problems 

of evacuation which has been pursucd by research assistants 
in the Department of Social Science of the University of 
Liverpool during the petiod when the evacuation scheme has 
been in operation. It is hoped that the results thus achieved 
may have a certain permanent value, disclosing as they do a 
novel aspect of many of the clements of the social life of our 
community, which require much more careful study than they 
have received in the past if the fundamental social ills of our 
times are to be dealt with effectively. It is also hoped that they 
will prove helpful to those who have to bear the burden of 
cartying on the day-to-day business of supervising the execution 
of the evacuation scheme. The chief aim in view has becn to 
discover the “‘ real facts ” about the reaction of the population 
to the scheme, and to apply a reliable test to popular criticisms 
of it. Many will find the results encouraging. 


The inquiry could not have been carried out without the 
help of many voluntary workers. The house-to-house visiting 
which formed the basis of this Report was performed by the 
following ex-students of the Department of Social Science 
and Social Workers :—Miss E. M. Bateman, Miss K. Johnston, 
Miss M. McCrindle, Miss P. Sims, Mr. S. Smith, Mrs. G. G. 
Thompson and Miss R. B. Williams. 


The visiting in Wales was entrusted to the members of the 
local unit of Women’s Voluntary Services in one area, and to 
a local Billeting Officer in another. A deep obligation must 


_be expressed to all these workers, particularly to those who 


must necessarily remain anonymous. The returns that were 
completed by the visitors after each visit involved the exercise 
of much careful consideration and the taking of an infinity of 
pains. The aggregate number of the interviews conducted 
(356 for the Intcrim Report and 412 for the Final Report) 
may appear small, but the mass of information collected in this 
way is alone a sufficient demonstration of the standard of 
achievement which the workers set themselves. 


The organization of the inquiry, the sifting of the evidence 
collected and the drafting of the Report are the work of Dr. 
Gertrude Wagner. Miss Kathleen Johnston and Dr. Theo 
Neuman were responsible for the statistical analysis of the 
material. : 


The expenses of conducting the enquiry, and the cost of 
publishing the Report, have been financed by a grant from the 
Charities Fund of the Liverpool Council of Social Service. 
It is only proper that I should express my gratitude to this 
body for this assistance. 

T. S. SIMEY, 
Professor of Social Science. 


OUR WARTIME GUESTS—- 
OPPORTUNITY OR MENACE? 


A PsYCHOLOGICAL ApprRoOACH TO EVACUATION 


INTRODUCTION. 


There are many who never tire of telling us that the evacuation 
scheme has given out community the kind of opportunity that 
coines only once in a generation (or perhaps even more rarely) 
of securing a step forward in the march of social betterment. 
On the one hand, they say, the children of the poorer classes, 
living perhaps in slums, may become accustotned to the higher 
standards prevalent in better-class homes. On the other, 
the middle classes are confronted with all the human misery 


which life in a slum means for a mother and her children. But 


there is a possible alternative explanation of the results of the 
evacuation scheme. When it has broken down—as it un- 
doubtedly has so far as multitudes both of hosts and guests 
are concerned—is it not unlikely that the horror felt by so many 
of the middle classes who were confronted by what they con- 
sidered to be the dirty habits of the slum people in their own 

homes, and the disgust felt by slum people who suffered from 
what they felt was cold and inhuman treatment from their 
hosts, will lead to a weakening of the social ties which bind 
the community together, rather than the reverse ? 

It is therefore high time to come to some conclusion about 
the realities of the evacuation scheme and to assess the extent 
to which each of these two points of view represent the truth. 
If an opportunity is open to us, let us make the best use of it 
possible in wartime ; if social conflict is likely to result from 
the mixing of classes, and the town and country population, 
let us take what steps we can to sec that it is reduced to the 
irreducible minimum. But, above all, let us find out the truth. 

There is one further justification for the present study which 
deserves mention. It is too much to hope that the large towns 
of Great Britain will be allowed to pass through the present 
war without undergoing the horrors of aerial bombardment. 
Should that happen, the evacuation of the population will 
have to be pressed through again. Let us therefore make 
ourselves as wise as possible before the event, by allowing 
ourselves also to be wise after the event. In other words, 
there is every reason for a determined effort to profit as much 
as possible trom the mistakes of what may turn out to be only 
the first of a series of evacuation schemes. 

The study undertaken with this object in view was primarily 
psychological, since it was assumed that the only thing really 
worth examination was the effect of evacuation on the in- 
dividual hosts and guests, andthe only causes worth probing 
were those which motivated their actions. Adininistrative 
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problems were, therefore, only studied as it were at second- 
hand; the only evidence obtained about them was that collected 
from the hosts and guests who were the objects of the scheme, 
rather than the direct means of its exccution. Criticisms, 
expressed or implied, of the evacuation authorities may thus 
appear in the present Report, but it is not to be assumed that 
the authorities would not have a satisfactory answer to them. 
The fact that a criticism is made is significant for the prescnt 
purpose, as demonstrating an attitude of mind. The most 
that can be established in this way is the need for further 
examination of the administrative problems that arise; the 
least that can be proved is the nced for more careful explanation 
of the reasons for the evacuation scheme to the public at large, 
and, in particular, to those for whose benefit it is designed. 


The enquiry undertaken with these objects in view was in 
two stages. The first part, conducted in October, 1939, dealt 
with the scheme from the point of view of the guest rather 
than the host, and was carried out in a working-class district in 
Liverpool. The results of this investigation were published 
in an Interim Report,* the chief conclusions of which are 
summarised in Appendix III of the present Report. The 
publication of this Report led to a great deal of correspondence 
and appreciative comments on its findings from persons and 
authorities in many parts of the country, and justified the 
completion of the task by an examination of the point of view 
of the host. 


The last stage in the investigation was the pursuing of 
enquiries in the reception areas to discover what difficulties 
occurred there, in order to complete a picture of the problem 
as a whole, and to arrive at certain final conclusions. 


The research was conducted entirely by means of personal 
interviews. These were not on the lines of formal interroga- 
tions but rather very informal conversations. It was found 
necessary for the interviewer to memorise a lengthy question- 
naire, in order that full and satisfactory answers should emerge 
from the interview. The questionnaire (Appendix I) was 
drawn up after comprehensive talks with hostesses and billeting 
authorities which secured that no point having any important 
bearing on the problem was omitted. 


The interviewing was carried out by former Social Science 
students in two residential areas near Liverpool and a suburb 
of a reception town; in one county of Wales by a Billeting 
Officer, and in another by the Women’s Voluntary Services. 
In choosing the sample in these four districts every social class 
from the poorest to the well-to-do was covered. 


House-to-house interviews were carried out in these areas 
until a representative numbcr was obtained. Interviewing 
presented no difficulty ; on the contrary, contacts were easy 


* Preliminary Report on the Problems of Evacuation, price 1/- 
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and spontaneous, and “ invitations to tea’ were too numerous 
to be accepted. The qualitative nature of the research was 
constantly stressed by our helpers, who all preferred to conduct 
a relatively small number of exhaustive interviews, occupying 
an hour or more, rather than to sacrifice depth of penctration 
to numbers. 

The total number of interviews was 412; information was 
furnished regarding 685* children, of whom 62% (or 426) were 
still evacuated, whilst 38% (or 259) had returned home. 
rough classification of the conditions of billeting showed that. 
there were :— 


Billeted in Working-class homes .. 367 .. 54% 
Billeted in Middle-class homes .. 186 .. 27% 
Billeted in Upper Middle-class homes 127 .. 19% 


The ages of the children billeted were as follows :— 


Boys Girls Total 
% % % 
Up to 5 " alee © oe oe 
6— 8 80 29 76 25 156 27 
, Rage h 9 433 89-450 178 = 31 
Over 11 63 23 101 34 164 29 
ee 300 100 572 100 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


Wales Wales Residential 
County I County II Area Suburb 
Remaining %, %, %, %, 
in billets tate 57 92 182 G61 132 60 
Returned 
Home Lia 5 8 5 39 88 40 


106 100 62 100 297 100 220 100 


The Success or Failure of the Evacuation Scheme. 
Our first concern in this enquiry was to find out whether 


and to what extent the evacuation scheme had succeeded or 
failed. 


On January 8th, 1940, we received the following figures 
from the authorities concerned :— 


Children Children Children 


arrived. remaining. returned. 
Wales: CountyI 569 100% 244 43% sas 
Wales: County II 465 100% 375 81% 90 19% 
Suburb : 630 100% 120 619% s10.. 83% 
Residential Area: 2,500 100% Gas. 26% 1,857 « 74% 


*For some of these children it was not possible to obtain full information, 
$0 that the totals of some of the following Tabies will be below this figure. 
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Evidently these figures do not permit us to give a definite 
answer. In ome areca the scheme has proved effective ; 
in another a comparative failure. The fact that 81% of evacuces 
remain in Wales, County II is sufficicnt' to prove that, given 
favourable conditions, the plan is workable, and cannot be 
glibly condemned on principle. Even the departure of 57% 
of the evacuees does not imply more than a partial collapse of 
the scheme. Complete success rarely attends any voluntary. 
measure, and certainly not one demanding such degrecs of self- 
sacrifice and stoicism as cvacuation. The general public was 
not sufficiently discriminating in its appraisal of the scheme, 
since the flood of hostile criticism Iced to an erroncous impression 
that the whole organisation had collapsed. Much harm was 
done by the carping attitude of those who spread alarmist 
stories, especially before the final batch of children had even 
arrived, and who uttered pontifical advice which served to 
excuse those who found their duty difficult and were glad of 
any means of saving their faces. “If only this had been done, 
if only that had been done, if only camps had been built.” 


Unfortunately, or otherwise, camps were not built. And 
further, no proof exists that the erection of such quarters would 
have been a success. Child psychologists are agreed that the best 
of institutional care compares unfavourably with a moderately 
good home, and that no institution can possibly offer 
that individual attention and affection which is indispensable 
to a child’s normal physical and emotional development. On 
the Government’s assumption of a three years’ war this 
would have meant a similar period for child evacuees in camps. 
Surely with the lack of teachers and trained social workers, 
this would not have been in the best interests of the children. 

To believe, as many do, that evacuation failed to achieve 
success because it was not a compulsory measure, would be a 
grave injustice to those thousands who bravely shouldered 
their responsibilities, and performed their allotted tasks in the 
spirit of free citizens of a democratic nation. Undoubtedly, 
it was a source of irritation that a neighbour should refuse her 
share in a common duty, but the damage which would have 
been done to children compulsorily thrust into homes where 
they were emphatically not wanted, cannot be overlooked. 


The opinion has often been expressed that one of the main 
reasons for the partial failure of the scheme was that the Health 
Authority, in preference to any other, was entrusted with its 
administration. It is impossible to state whether this is right 
or wrong, but one may at least ask whether the Health Authority 
did not make the mistake which every Authority drawing up a 
scheme involving the human element is always prone to make. 
Only too often excessively small allowance is made for the 
individual, his habits, emotions, inhibitions, prejudices, and 
complexes. Nevertheless, one should not blame the Authorities 
too readily for their lack of consideration of social psychological 
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difficulties, when poses By is the social psychologist who is 


really to blame. It should have been his task by now to have 
provided the social administrator with information on the 
psychological facts and problems prevailing in the sphere of 
life with which he has to decal and in default of which much of 


his work can only amount to a vague kind of fumbling in the 
dark. 


Whatever the cause, the general public seems to have accepted 
the statement that “‘ evacuation was a failure.” Neverthcless, 
this is not borne out by the figures presented in this Report ; 
furthermore, the information collected in the manner described 
above offers some grounds for the conclusion that it was not 
in the general conception of the scheme that the fault lay, but 
that the personal equation was the deciding factor in every 
case. The failures, such as they were, appcar to have been in 
secondary rather than in primary parts of the structure of the 
evacuation scheme. A discussion of the problems as they 
presented themselves to the hostesses will help to show exactly 
what these faults were. 


The Hostess and Her Difficultics. 


From a perusal of newspaper letter columns in the early 
wecks of the evacuation, one might imagine that all children 
were dirty, thieving, lying vagabonds, who wilfully smashed 
all the precious china they could lay their hands on; that all 
parents were lazy and ill-mannered people; that the meagre 
grant allowed the hostesses did not even cover the cost of the 
food consumed by the children, let alone the wear and tear of 
bedding and furniture. Such opinions were expressed by many 
hostesses, and others in billeting areas. A letter sent to us by 
a billeting officer, containing typical views of this kind, will 
be found in Appendix II. 


To find out how much its true of the accusations aimed at 
evacuecs, the following questions were asked of hostesses 
who had children staying with them, “ How do you get on 
with your guests? What differences has evacuation made 
to you and your family life?” The informants were divided 
in accordance with their answers and three attitudes wete, 
expressed, of which the following are examples. 


(1) Those who had no complaints : 


Girls no trouble; willing to do anything ; brightened 
hostesses life. They were untrained, poor manners, 
hair very dirty when they came; they have improved 
immensely ; a little extra work, time used to hang heavy 
and dull; seldom goes out; enjoys playing with girls 
at night. 2 girls; hostess no children; age 50; husband 
labourer. 


(2) 


(3) 


Those who had complaints to make but showed also 
some endeavour to overcome the difficulties : 


When he came I thought he was awfully dirty, and when 
I found he had live-stock in his hair I really didn’t know 
what to do, but then I washed it and it’s all right now. 
As I have two small children they occasionally quarrel, 
as he wants to play with their toys and do everything 
they do, besides he is the biggest liar that I have ever 
seen; however, I hope to cure him of that. The rea! 
trouble is that he is so different to us. It does not make 
so much difference to my life as I have children of my 
own and he has to live as they do. I have to stay in for 
my children in any case... 


Boy 9; hostess has a boy and girl; is about 30; husband 
marine engineer. 


Those who had difficulties and are defeated by them: 


Not well. He is a clever child, can be nice, but is 
cheeky. I’m willing to go on trying, but I am tired of 
his dirty ways. Soils his pants nearly every day. Didn’t 
do it for the first fortnight, stopped recently then started 
again. Says he has no time to go to the lavatory, must 
get out to play. I don’t see any need to take him to 
the doctor, it’s just carelessness. He doesn’t want to 
leave and gets upset if I say he will have to go. It has 
upset everything. I’m tied to the house all the time. 
Children now grown up. It means a lot of work to 
have a young child in the house, and there is all this 
washing. 


Boy, aged 7; hostess’s children now grown up; about 
45; husband a builder. 


The result of this observation was striking ; for regarding §ths 
of the children still evacuated no complaints whatsoever were 


made. 


Children about whom no | 
complaints are made wen oie 86% 


Children about whom com- 
laints are made, but where 
ostess trics to overcome 


difficulties .. $3 ‘. 22 7% 

Children about whom only 

complaints are made - 21 7% 
310 100% 


Even morc astonishing is the fact that there was no complaint 
of any kind about 73% of the children who arrived verminous, 
at the time of the cnquiry, six wecks after evacuation. 
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The complaints against the children seemed also to be rather 
independent of sex and age, the least number of complaints 
were brought forward against boys under 11 and the most 
— boys beyond this age, but the difference in the number 
of complaints is not statistically significant. A few examples 
of how hostesses talked about the children are given :— 


Hostess having lost her husband recently is glad of boys 
for company, and gets on very well with both of them. 
Fills gap caused by loss of husband, gives more interest 
in life and takes mind off things by having more to do. 
2 boys 15; hostess is a widow of about 60 on pension. 


Very well. Boy is very cheerful and willing. Hostess 
likes the extra addition to the household, as she finds the 
boy is a good companion. 

Boy 13; hostess about 56, husband is on the railway. 


Very cheerful child and brings much pleasure to the home. 


Girl 10; no children of her own, 45; husband book- 
binder. 


It is pleasant to note that these women were able to discover 
the need for adopting a positive attitude to their task im- 
mediately, and to turn duty into pleasure, letting the children 
fill a gap in their lives. A similar attitude was expressed by 


hostesses who had only one child, and were glad their child 
had companions. 


Very well, nothing to grumble. No difference really, 
company for my gitl; keeps us alive. 


2 girls 17; own girl 17; hostess’s husband an insurance 
officer. 


Hostess delighted with both girls (High School. pupils). 
They are very good and most helpful in the house. Does 
not know what she or her own , a are going to do 
without them when they leave. Very little difference— 
not upset house or restrict activities—good company for 
their own daughter. 


2 gitls of 12; hostess’s own daughter 10; about 35; 
husband a grocer. 


This positive attitude also manifested itself when a billeted 
mother managed to fit in with the hostess. 


All right. Like them very much, brought life into the 
house a lot. No difference at all. Very nice to have new 


people in the house. 
4 boys, 3, 6, 9, 10, and the mother. Hostess widow, 68. 


Another type of “positive” reaction to the situation is 
represented by the energetic hostess who looked on the evacuce 
as a task which was set for her, and which she intended to fulfil 
well and better than her neighbours, If interest was excited 
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‘settling down” of the child always 
turned out to be a success. 


in such a manner, the 


The girls are sisters. We have treated them from the 
beginning as members of the family. They were very 
poor but very clean. They call me “ Auntie,” and I set 
out to teach them and train them. They have learned to 
sct a table beautifully, and to help me in all kinds of ways.: 
This morning I am teaching the elder child to turn out a 
bedroom and she is very keen to learn. I am never severe 
with them, but my word is law, and I expect and get from 
them complete obedience. They have scveral friends 
around here, and they are allowed to ask them in to the 
kitchen to play in the evening, or they sit round the fire 
knitting and talking. We are all very happy togethcr. 
The maid is very fond of them and kind to them. Well, 
of coutse, it makes us a larger family, and there is more 
to do, but the interest I take in them repays me for the 
extra trouble. 


2 girls, 11 and 9; hostess has no children, is about 29 or 
30; husband a commercial traveller. 


But if the hostess had a social attitude and regarded the 
scheme as one involving her personal sacrifice alone, then 
evacuation became a failure. 


Would only be too willing if boy could be removed—has | 
applied to Tribunal but case dismissed. The boy is 
‘satisfactory in every way, but hostess has aged mother who 
is confined to room during winter, so finds work too 
arduous. 


Boy 17; hostess is about 50 and is a widow. 


I want to get rid of them; it is really too much work 
and trouble. It upsets the whole house, especially at 
dinner time it is sucha rush. From the beginning I wanted 
them to go home, but they did not want to. 


2 girls, 7 and 12, clean. Hostess has child of her own, 
girl 9; about 35; husband bank clerk. 


It is striking that these women did not even consider taking an 
active interest in the child, their whole thoughts being concen- 
trated round the question of how to get rid of the child. 
Actually the number of complaints against the children was 
more dependent on the hostess’s attitude towards the scheme 
in general than on any factor inherent in the child. A hostess 
who approved of the scheme did not find much cause for 
complaint against the children, but to those who disapproved 
of the scheme the difficulties seemed overwhelming. 
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Hostesses gencral Complaints about Children 
attilude to 


scheme. No complaints. Has difficulties Sees only 
but overcomes them. difficulties. 
Very favourable 174 65% 7 35% 3 14%, 
Willing to carry 
on but not 
enthusiastic 61 23% 4 20% 8 38% 
Disapproval of 
the scheme 19 % S  ae% io °° BY 


254 95% 20 100%, 21 98%, 


rr ee 


Half of those hosts who disapprove of the scheme had insuper- 
able difficulties with the children, whereas only 14% of those 
whose attitude to the scheme was positive were unable to cope 
with the situation. It becomes clear that they are cases of special 


or inherent difficulty as in the example of a frail old lady of 


69 with whom a vigorous little boy of 6 was billeted; a girl 
whose scabies resisted treatment by the host; or a little girl 
whose father became jealous of the affection his daughter 
showed for her host. Generally speaking it can be said that 
the overwhelming majority of hostesses who had enough 
determination to overcome the initial difficulties and who were 
determined to make a good job of the task they had taken on, 
succeeded extraordinarily well. 


I get on all right with them, apart from one or two differ- 
ences at the first; they have settled down very well. It’s 
only natural that they make more work, but we have to put 
up with that, and its nice to see that the children fit in 
with us. 

Boy 8, girl 11; hostess no children, about 35 ; husband 
greengrocer. 


Evacuation means more work and less free evenings. 

Undoubtedly the evacuation scheme did ask for sacrificc. 
The addition of children to the houschold, especially where 
there had been none before, resulted in a longer working day 
for many hostesses, and kept them at home on many evenings 
when they otherwise would have gonc out. 


Very well except that the children sometimes quarrel and 
are not as obedient as they might, but nothing to grumble 
at really. There is extra work which is of course quite 
understood, and you have to stay at night with them. 
Boy 10, gitl 7; hostess no children; about 35; husband 
coal merchant. 


Brothers, at first they gave great trouble, cheeky, not well 
behaved. Mrs. L. reformed them; they give no trouble 
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now. Husband has not been able to go out with his wife 
since they came. Hitherto they could leave their own 
children with the mother-in-law, but feel they can’t thrust 
two more on her. Don’t mind the children, mix well 
with their own. 

2 boys, 9 and 6. Hostess’s children, boy 9, girl 7; about 
35; husband labourer. 


Very well, enjoys company—girl very quiet and helpful 
in the house. No great difference, cannot go out as much 
but don’t mind. 

Girl 14 ; hostess has no children of her own; about 30; 
husband clerk. 


Generally speaking, it was the attitude of the hostess that 
decided whether these restrictions amounted to petty incon- 
veniences or became unbearable hardships. 


It has made a great difference to us. We can’t keep the 
house tidy now; they ate very unmannerly and dirty. I 
should have thought they would have taken more interest 
in them at school. 


Boy 7 was dirty ; hostess has one boy, is about 40 ; husband 
business man. 


Greatly upset home atmosphere and restricted evenings 
out, 


Girl 13; hostess’s own child, girl 12 ; about qo; husband 
office manager. 


From every objective point of view this little girl cannot have 
been much trouble to the hostess who had a girl of her own 
of the same age. 

In a great number of homes, it did not prove really difficult 
to fit the children into the family life. 


We haven’t much room but he fits in. He always comes 
with us when we go out. My husband don’t mind having 
him at all, and treats him very well. 

Boy 9; hostess has two boys of her own; about 30; 
husband clerk. Evacuee was clean. 


Certainly there were cases where the hostess was not physically 
fit to look after children, with disastrous results. 


Not well—boys are cheeky (use her christian name). 
Hostess has read letters lying about in which she is referred 
to as “ Emily,” and ridiculed. More work. Hostess is 
tied to house far too much. 


2 boys, 13 and 15; hostess has no children, is a widow 
about 70. 


It is obvious that people who were not used to handling children 
may have had serious difficulties ; even so, some of them could 
have made a better attempt. 
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Well, it’s too much trouble; my sistcr is a teacher, and 
wotks so hard; she is asthmatical, and my stomach is 
bad. We really want them away. But we certainly 
won’t keep them over Christmas, we must have a rest. 
But authorities won’t allow them to leave. It’s too much 
trouble for our health. Sister teaches and works the 
whole day, and when she comes she has to teach again. 
We can’t do it really, so much work. (She nearly cried 
—report of interviewer). Not even weck-ends are we 
free. I don’t see why all this is necessary, there is as much 
danger here as in Liverpool. 

2 girls 12; both children were dirty and verminous when 
they came. Hostess no child of her own ; about 50, single. 


The reasons given in interviews as to why the care of the 
children caused a disturbance in the normal life of the hostess 
can be grouped as follows :— 


More work - - 59 46% 
Inability to go out... 33 26% 
Less privacy .. is 24 19% 
Too much responsibility 8 6% 
Other reasons .. Re 4 3% 

128 100% 


These figures are interesting since they reveal a striking dis- 
crepancy between what were commonly thought to be the 
difficulties encountered, and what these difficulties actually 
were. 

Actually only 19% complained of less privacy, and even the 
26% who found it irksome to stay at home was surprisingly 
small. Possibly it was felt subconsciously that the chief objec- 
tion, “ more work,” would meet with scant approval in view 
of the appeal for National Service, and therefore stress was laid 
on such arguments as “‘ family privacy ” of traditionally English 
appeal with the object of gaining public sympathy. Only in 
conversation with our interviewers could hostesses bring 
themselves to face frankly the fact that it was the extra work 
they grudged rather than the loss of privacy. 

A greater number of complaints came from middle-class 
than from working-class hommes. 


Hostesses Working-class. Middle-class. 
Disturbances mentioned 43 36% 51 569% 
Not mentioned ick ae 64% 40 44%, 

Total in REE. 100% Os... 1007, 
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It also made a difference whether the hostess had children of 
her own or not. 


No child of One child of More than one 


her own. her own. child of her own. 
Disturbances 
mentioned Cs 9 8” 18 43% 
Disturbances : 
not mentioned 62 50% 31 72% 24 57% 
125 100% 43 100%, 42 100% 


It is interesting that the evacuee made so much more difference 
to the life of the hostess with one child than with more than one. 
This and the above tables show very clearly that it cannot be 
the absolute amount of work and disturbance which account 
for the amount of displeasure; the significant factor is the 
amount of change in the individual’s life which is involved. 
In this connection another result must be mentioned. Comparing 
the number of hostesses complaining of disturbance to their 
normal life in suburb and residential area with those in Wales, 
County I and County II, it was found that in the latter area 
hostesses suffered much more inconvenience. 


Suburb and Wales—County I 
Residential area and County II 


Disturbances mentioned 54 34% 40 72% 
Disturbances 
not mentioned ae 66% 16 28% 


Total i oo 896: 0% 56 100%, 
There were two reasons for this; Wales, County II, has only 
secondary school boys, usually older than the elementary school 
boy, and therefore less easily assimilated and in addition many 
of those boys are billeted in households with a lowet economic 
or social standard than their own homes. To judge from the 
remarks made, it is psychologically more difficult to put up with 
an evacuee to whose standard one feels somewhat inferior, 
than to have a verminous child in respect of whom one can 
feel very superior. 


Did not get on at all with parents of the boy as they wrote 
insulting letters, saying the house was dirty. 

Secondary school boy 13 ; working class railway employee. 
Strained relations with the boy, less privacy, lot of extra 
work, parents think that boy does nor receive sufficient 
attention. 

Secondary school boy 10; about 45 ; husband seafarcr. 


She would rather not have them. If it was my own child 
I certainly would not evacuate them. In my opinion these 
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girls never should have been evacuated. Girls of that 
type are rather difficult. I would rather have poor children, 
it would be a great pleasure to me. But these children’s 
parents could afford to keep them privately. 8/6 is not 
enough for a healthy child, especially since prices have 
risen. Very well kept house. 


3 girls, 9, 11, 11; hostess has one girl, 8; about 35; 
husband parish clerk. | 


So: far the factors mentioned have been those which caused 
a disturbance in the usual life and routine of the receiving 
household, such as more work and less opportunity to go out. 
There were additional difficulties which hosts had to face, for 
example, misbehaviour of the children, financial troubles, and 
friction with the parents. 


The Behaviour of the Children. 

The evacuated children were generally well behaved. This 
was especially true of elementary school children whose hosts 
made eleven remarks about their good behaviour before they 
made one to the contrary. Of secondary school children only 
six remarks about good behaviour were made to every one of 
bad. Where comment was made about “ bad behaviour ” this 
teferred as a rule to disobedience and general naughtiness 
rather than to real wickedness. 


Hostess worried about this boy as he needs a “ firm hand,” 
though she can manage him (husband firm with him). 

Has improved very much, was very disobedient—is good- 
natured and considerate and grateful. 

Hostess appreciates the difference. Very much more work. 
More light and coal used now as host and hostess out 
during evenings but boys stay indoors. 


2 boys 15 ; hostess between 60 and 65 ; husband a pastor. 


Some of the hostesses experienced difficulty because the 
children were very undisciplined and broke a number of things. 
This was especially hard on hostesses who were house-proud. 


All right. Only complaint I have is the way they are 
ruining my house. They have no consideration and spoil 
furniture. They don’t seem to have been brought up 
much. 

Girls, 9, 11 and 11; host’s own child, girl 8; about 35 ; 
husband parish clerk. 


Boy very disobedient and independent, has obviously been 
spoiled, was treated as a grown-up. Expects everything 
fe and brought for him. Gives no help in the house, 
very restless. 

Boy 10; host postman. 


In addition to disobedience and wildness, bad table mannets 
and quarrelling among themselves-imade difficulties. 
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Thirteen cases were mentioned in our sample, a rather small 
number when one remembers the outcry in the first days of 
evacuation about the animal habits of the children. Taking 
into account the great number of very poor children in the 
sample this small figure is rather a credit to the up-bringing 
by the parents or the influence of the clementary school teacher. 

I had to put my foot down and be firm although they are 
not bad children. They evidently had not been used to 
real meals as they did not know how to use fork and knife. 
. . . » Everybody has to do their bit and this is mine. 

2 girls, 12 and 13 ; hostess no children ; about 40; husband 
plumber contractor. 


The boys are brothers. I like them both but I prefer the 
younger boy. The elder boy is always fighting with his 
little brother. I go out of an afternoon to do my shopping 
and try to get back before the boys come in, but if they get 
in before me the younger boy has usually been hit by his 
brother. I have written to his parents about this and the 
father is very worried. I should be glad if the elder boy 
left me. I could manage the other one all right. 

2 boys, 12 and 8; hostess under 30, no children; husband 
employed in baker’s shop. 


As long as the boy behaves himself everything is undisturbed 
but my husband can’t do with the calling downstairs after 
they have gone to bed with the “‘ Oh, Mrs. G., our Willie’s 
done this,” “‘ Oh, Mrs. G., come up to our Willie,” “ Oh, 
Mrs. G., our Willie is hitting me.” 

Boy 12, girl 8; own children 16 and 18; about 50; middle 
class. 


Only four cases of untruthfulness were mentioned :— 


Feels rather old to deal with children and finds them 
mischievous. The B. children are well educated but very 
untruthful. 

Boy 7, gitl 6; hostess 62; husband Council labourer. 


As I have two small children they occasionally quarrel 
as he wants to play with their toys and do everything they 
do. He is the biggest liar that I have ever seen, however, 
I hope to cure him of that. 

Boy 9; hostess 35; husband marine engineer. 

One or two people mentioned the selfishness of the children, 
but this is certainly not a noticeable characteristic of the poorer 
class family. Inevitably, where children of one sociai back- 
ground were placed in houses of a different social background 
there were sometimes difficulties with food :— 


Fairly well, a bit difficult with food. I don’t think it 
matters. They are very willing in anything you ask them 
to do. | 

2 girls 12; host no children; about 60; keeps boarding- 
house. 
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Some hosts worried over the progress of the secondary school 
boys :— 
A very _ boy—studious and quiet. 
be 


Well behaved but not as attentive to his school work as 
hostess would like him to be. Extra work, but apart from 
that the boys are very welcome. They give an interest 
to host and hostess whose family is now grown up and 
lives away. 

2 boys 13 ; hostess between 60 and 70; husband on pension. 

Dissatisfaction with the billet and a desire to move without 
any real cause was discoutaging to a hostess :— 

Boy No. 1 very satisfactory in every way. 

Boy No. 2 quite satisfactory until a fortnight ago when he 
desired to shift to another billet. Enquiries by master 
showed that there was not sufficient reason for such removal. 
The main one (unstated by boy) was association with 
others billeted in another district of the town. Boy con- 
tinually broke curfew regulations to meet them but under 
threatened severe punishment may (?) once again scttle 
down. Quite willing to allow the boys to remain provided 
they become “‘ one of the family.” 

2 boys 15; hostess about 30, no children; husband 
grocer’s assistant. 

Bearing in mind the facts that the situation into which the 
children were thrown was by no means an easy one, that very 
often the behaviour standards of home and host were very 
different, and that a great number of new things had to be 
learned, it must be acknowledged that the children showed 
considerable adaptability, and it was certainly not their fault 
that there were a number of failures. 


Enuretic Children. 

Even more trying than behaviour problems was that of 
enuresis or bed-wetting. In every interview the hostess was 
asked whether her evacuees suffered from enuresis, and 9% of 
all children were discovered to be suffering from it. Dividing 
the sample into those children who were still in their billets 
and those who had returned home, only 4% of the children 
remaining were suffering from it compared with 16% of those 
who had left. It is interesting to note sex and age differences, 
from which it will be seen, as might be expected, that the boys 
were more affected than the girls and the younger children 
more than the older ones. 


Age No. % 
Upto 5 a . 10 17 
Upto 8 va “g 16 It 
Up to 11 ‘3 - 14 8 
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There is much controversy among educationalists as to 
whether enuresis is due to bad training or is a symptom of 
neurosis and it is interesting to see whether the analyses of the 
cases in our sample can offer any contribution to the discussion. 
Only three of the children suffering from this malady who were 
still with their hosts had shown any signs of improvement, 
although, without exception, great efforts had been made to 
cure it and even these three cases were by no means cured. 

In 90% of the cases where bed-wetting was reported other 
emotional disturbances were mentioned. They were of a very 
varied nature—sulky, afraid of animals, of the dark, poor eaters, 
disobedient, nervous, abnormally quiet, etc. The hostess 
usually felt that she could deal with the other difficulties, but 
enuresis withstood all her endeavours. 


They are nice little things but easily upset. The boy looks. 
very delicate and does not eat as well as the girl. He used 
to wet the bed but now I get up twice in the night and lift 
him. He is nervous and used to be afraid of the animals. 
Boy 6; verminous on arrival. 


These results would seem to indicate that those educationalists 
who consider enuresis is a neurotic symptom are right. On 
the other hand 72% of the children suffering from it were 
either verminous, had dirty clothes or were badly washed, 
from which it may be assumed that one of the main causes is 
neglect and lack of proper training. This argument may be 
right but it can also be interpreted in another way: children 
who are neglected suffer not only physically but also psycho- 
logically and neurosis is much more common among them 
than among other children. Overcrowded rooms and beds 
may prove a cause of neurosis, and this point is strengthened 
by the fact that, as has already been shown, the children are 
relatively well brought up otherwise. This theory cannot be 
discussed further here, but in view of what some consider to 
be the high percentage suffering from enuresis, it would seem 
that research on a large scale should be undertaken without 
dclay in order to find some remedy. 

But even without this research it is obvious that a certain 
percentage of children suffering from enuresis are neurotic 
and that to treat them as naughty is not only useless but 
definitely harmful to the child. In all our cases only two 
hostesses realised this; probably the others thought it merely 
a bad habit and treated it accordingly :— 


Very well now. I am very strict with them, punish and 
scold when they are untruthful. But I have got them 


now where I want them except that they are still trouble- 
some with enuresis. 


3 sisters, 11, 9 and 4. 


Interviewer reported that hostess a very sensible woman 
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who seemed to be really fond of the children and had 
given up a very free existence without grumbling in order 
to do her bit. 

The attitude of this hostess is typical; some wete strict, others 
less so, according to their characters. If they were fond of the 
children they were more sympathetic but all tried to change 

the “* bad habit.” 

Another method of dealing with this problem was attempted : 
clinics were opened in empty houses whefe the children were 
“treated.”” Unfortunately, few of the clinics are, as far as can 
be learned, in charge of psychiatric workers experienced in 
child guidance. On the contrary, it is reported that they are 
supervised by people whose attitude to the trouble is exactly 
the same as the attitude of the average hostess, that the child 
was naughty and had to be treated accordingly. Although a 
visit could not be arranged to such a clinic in the area of our 
investigation, though one or two existed, a visit to one in 
another district gave the feeling that we still live in the Middle 
Ages. In this clinic, the children were treated as little criminals, 
and threat and punishment were the means of teaching them 


clean habits. The result can easily be imagined: no progress 
was made at all. 


Verminous Children. 


The greatest trial for the host was, without doubt, the 
verminous child, and one of the most unpleasant facts revealed 
by evacuation was the great number of verminous children 
who still exist in our towns. 

In the sample, 179% of the children arrived verminous at 
their destination, and of these, 1194 were not only verminous, 
but their bodies and clothes were also dirty. We divided the 
children into four groups—those who were clean, those who 
were dirty but not verminous, those who were verminous but 
otherwise clean, and those who were dirty and verminous. 
The distribution of those four groups, both for children who 
are still with their hosts and those who have returned home, 
is shown in the following table :— 


Still with Returned 
Arrived hosts home Total 

ee 78% 165 66% 491 74% 
2 ae 25 6% 36 14% 61 9%, 
Clean bu 

verminous 27 6% 14 | OY 41 6% 
Dirty and 

verminous 41 10% ‘1 76 11% 
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The most astonishing result shewn in this table is that the 
proportion of dirty and verminous children is nearly as large 
among the children who are still in their billets as in the group 
who have left, from which it would appear that the main reason 
for thefr leaving was not due to vermin but to dirt. Dirtiness 
is generally due to intense poverty and this fact is a confirmation 
of a result in the preliminary enquiry where it was found that 
the poorest children came home in the greatest numbers. 


Comparing the cleanliness of the children in the four districts 
of our research we found :— 


| Wales Wales 
Arrived Residential Suburb County I County II 
Clean 231 78% 115 55% 84 84% 61 99% 
Clean but 
verminous .. 3% 25 12% 2 1 1%, 
Dirty but not , | 
verminous 1: 3% 45 21% 5 5h — — 
Dirty and | 
verminous 47 16% 26 12% 3; 2— — 


297 100% 211 100% 99 98% 62 100% 


Wales, County II, which had only secondary school children, 
naturally did not have to face the problem of verminous or 
dirty children. For the same reason Wales, County I, was almost 
equally fortunate, while the Suburb was worse off with only 
half the children clean. 

That the children in this district were at the same time the 
poorest of all those covered by the investigation undoubtedly 
explains the large percentage of children who returned home. 

Evacuation has made it clear that hygienic conditions in our 
towns are much worse than the average person realises and 
this is perhaps one of the most postage facts that the scheme 
has exposed. The excuse very often put forward by those in 
authority that the children were only verminous because they 
were at the end of five weeks’ holiday, should not be accepted 
since Health Visitors for schools were not intended only to keep 
the school children free from vermin; it was thought that they 
would be able to tackle the general problem of personal hygiene 
in the poor quarters of the cities. It is obvious that this aim 
has not been achieved. 

The verminous children were a disaster to the evacuation 
scheme, not so much because they were sent back (that this is 
not the case is shown by the table on page 21) but because 
rapidly spreading rumours of vermin infestation influenced public 
opinion in favour of those people who did not want to co- 


operate in the scheme and wished to get rid of the children. 


Public opinion is a strong force and the scheme might have been 
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much more successful if these rumours had not lead to a wide- 
spread conviction that it was a failure. 


Visiting Parents. 


Verminous and enuretic children were hatd enough to bear, 
but visiting parents, who expected meals and whose gencral 
demeanour was impertinent, were a particular cause for complaint 
on the part of the hosts. It was obviously important to discover 
how the parents behaved and especially how often they came 
to visit. 

The following table shows the number of visits made. The 
districts, Residential area and Suburb and Wales, County I, 
and Wales, County II, are separated because the fare to the first 
group is 1/11 and 2/6 respectively, whereas the other is 21/10. 


Residential Wales, County I 
and Suburb and County Il 
Not visited at all 14 11% 16 44% 
Visited once or twice 63 49% 15 42% 
Visited regularly 45 37% A 11% 
Children go home 
for week-ends 5 3% I 3% 
127. 100%, 36 «=100% 


Thus about a third of the parents whose children were as neat 
as Residential area and Suburb visited regularly, but only a 
tenth of the parents whose children were further away did so, 
“regularly ” being taken to mean fortnightly in the majority 
of cases and at intervals of three weeks in others. 

In 89% of all cases the host spoke only in friendly terms of 
the parents. 


Parents nice and honest. 

Very nice people. 

She found the mother an honest hard-working woman, 
ready to do the best she could for her children. 


The hosts appreciated the parents action who came only 
occasionally for a short time :— 


Not too bad at all, the mother comes once a fortnight and 
stays only 2 hours. I don’t mind that. | 


Parents are all right, they don’t bother much. The parents 
of the elder child visit the most, the younger ones have 
only been once but they have three children at home. | 
have no trouble with the parents. 


The parents are dirty people but they get on all right with 
them as long as they don’t see them too often. 


But if parents went too far in this attitude and did not come 
at all the host was shocked. 
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The parents came the first week and I only saw them 
half an hour, and I haven’t seen them since and no letter 
from them. It was the younger boy’s birthday last week 
and there was no letter or anything. 


The hosts spoke well of the grateful parents :— 


I get on very well with them. Very nice letters I have from 
them. They are as grateful as can be. The eldest girl 
was a bit homesick after her mother had been but they 
weren’t really unsettled. 

3 girls, 8, 11 and 13; hostess one girl 12; about qo. 


They have no father. The mother is out all day working 
and comes once a fortnight. She is a very nice woman 
and very grateful. I don’t think I have ever met anyone 
as grateful as she is. 


Very good. The mother has been once and the father 
twice. I think he is on the dole and I can’t really expect 
anything from them. They are very grateful for what we 
are doing for the boy. 


Of the hostesses 22% expressed their pleasure at the gratitude 
shown by parents. In a number of cases where the parents 
had not expressed appreciation the hostess had evidently 
jumped to the conclusion that they expected everything for 
nothing and this, though quite understandable, gave rise to 
difficulties. A number of parents felt their separation from their 
children was a greater sacrifice than that the hosts were making, 
and did not realise that gratitude might be expected of them. 
Rumours about rude and difficult parents had their effect 
and hosts were on the defensive from the beginning :— 


The mother has been three times and the father has been. 
We got on all right with them if they’re not too cheeky, 
but if she was I would tell her off. The mother is evacuated 
somewhere as she has six children. 
1 boy 13; hostess 1 girl of school age and 1 boy under ; 
age about 50; husband a labourer. 


They are quite respectable and nice. They visit once a 
week but they have only sent one letter since the children 
were here. I shouldn’t have bother with the parents 
because if so then the children would go back immediately. 
I’m looking after the children and I do it in my own way. 


I don’t invite them for meals on principle because it is 
enough to look after the children. I had a sister of their’s 


for tea, but that is the only one. There are eight in the 
family. 


A serious difficulty occurred when the parents and hosts 


were from a very different social group and bad mixers into the 
bargain :— 


His parents have been once together and the father twice 
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alone. It’s so awkward as I have to stay in and the boy 
doesn’t bother with them and I have to talk and I don’t 
know what on earth to talk about. One night my husband 
said when they came, “I am going out to have a drink,” 
and he left me to it. They ought to have a central place 
where the parents could meet the children. 


Inevitably the complaint about meals which had to be pre- 
pared was encountered :— 


Husband out to get everything for nothing. Unemployed. 
Takes a lot. . Mother tired out with having children. 
Comes to visit at week-ends when hostess’s husband wishes 
some peace, and hostess has to prepare meals for them. 


But, and this was astonishing, only 4% of the hosts made 
this complaint against parents, a rather small figure considering 
the huge number of letters to the newspapers on this point. 
In the earlier investigation in Liverpool only a few cases of 
parents who expected to be given meals were discovered and 
the big majority of working-class people were terrified they 
might do something to upset the hosts. It is interesting to 
consider why so much stress was laid on this point when so 
few parents asked for or expected meals. The only explanation 
must be that everybody is brought up in the tradition that a 
meal has to be offered to a guest, this being the most primitive 
sign of hospitality. The hostess who, for whatever reason, 
found herself unwilling to conform to this tradition, felt guilty 
and projected her own feeling of guilt on to the parents and 
accused them of overstepping their rights as guests. 


The psychologist might be interested to know also that the 
hostess grumbled much mote about the mother than the father 


of the children. 


The father was an intelligent respectable man, but she 
thought the mother was shiftless, untidy and no good 
at all. 


The father was a sensible, intelligent man. Mr. and Mrs. 


feel it is the mother who is responsible for the bad bringing 
up of the children. 


Only twenty of the hosts complained that the parents upset 
their children :— 


The mother of the two girls (2 and 3) upsets them very 
much when she comes, but the other one’s parents are 
all right. 


These cases were few because at the date of our enquiry the 
children who were upset by their parents’ visits had returned 
home. 2% of the hosts had no worry in this respect because 
the children went home for week-ends :— 


Don’t see relatives because the girls go home such a lot. 
Both high school girls. 
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Is the Allowance sufficient ? 


Three opinions existed with regard to the sufficiency of the 
allowance. ‘It is enough,’ ‘It is not enough,’ ‘It is enough 
for food but not for extra things which are needed, expecially 
clothes.’ 


The following table sets out the opinions expressed :— 


Residential Wales, County I 
Areaand Suburb and County II 


Allowance adequate ie Se 34% 7. ah 

Enough for food but not 
for other things io: 49% 11 19% 
Inadequate o aS 17% 31 52% 
155 100% 59 100% 


The hosts in Wales, County I and County II were less able to 
manage on the allowance than those in Residential area and 
Suburb for the simple reason that they had older boys with 
larger appetites. 


Entirely inadequate for boys of 13 who have men’s appetites. 
They will never stop eating unless hostess tells them they 
cannot have any more. O.K. for small boy. 

Boy 13; hostess about 55 ; husband employed, not earning 
very much. 


The allowance was not enough for those people accustomed 
to a good table and who shared their food with the children :— 


If I said yes, I should tell a lie. I think they should have 
more. I can’t really give them decent meals on that amount 
and if I didn’t have summer visitors then I should be losing 
on it. No, 8/6 is not enough. 


No great difficulties with children. They had a good 
change and had good shoes so I have only bought them 
a few little things. | 

2 girls, 5 and 12; hostess widow with boarding-house. 


The middle-class people who were in not very comfortable 
circumstances suffered most as they were accustomed to spending 
more than 8/6 per head cach week, and since they gave the 
children the same food as they had themselves the financial 
burden was heavy. The better-off middle-class people were 
more able to make the sacrifices :— 


When they offered to take some boys they were willing 
to do it for nothing. The financial arrangements didn’t 
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worry them at all. When they first came they had to wash 
the clothes when they went to bed, dry them overnight 
and get up early to iron them. After they had done this 
twice they spent a large sum on clothing them. ‘This was 
done very cheerfully. 


3 brothers, 10, 8 and 5 ; hosts 2 bachelor brothers, 68 and 
65, retired farmers. 


Yes, we are. Of course we don’t mind if it costs a little 
bit more, of course a lot of people cannot. 
1 girl; hostess single, private means. 


You couldn’t say that 8/6 is enough for them by any means. 
If I wasn’t in a comfortable position myself I couldn’t 
manage. They eat the same as we do and on 8/6 that would 
be impossible. I am doing my ‘ bit.” Now that the school 
has started it is much better. 


They had a change of a kind but I soaked them for two 
hours and washed them and then put them in a bag until 
they go home. They only just held together. I have rigged 
them up with clothes from friends, etc. As to shoes, I 
had each of them a pair repaired and the mother brought 
them a pair each. shoes, good ones, are essential in these 
cold days. 


2 girls, 12 and 13; husband plumber and contractor. 


Nearly half of the hosts in Residential area and Suburb said 


that they had enough for food but not for extras, especially 
clothes :— 


Yes, if only food to be provided. Practically reclothed 
her. Clothes in a disgraceful condition, worn and dirty. 
Girl 10; husband farmer. 


When he came he had no change and I bought him some 
shoes as his were too small and the clothes he had were 
very ragged, so I bought him small things, went begging 
for some, and went to the school, but he only got there 
vest and a pair of pumps. They sent a shirt but it was 
two sizes too small. The trouble is that when your own 
child is well dressed you want him to be well dressed as 
well. (Hostess showed some old shoes and ragged coat 
which he had come in.) 


The desire to clothe the children better made it sometimes 


impossible for a hostess to manage on the allowance :— 


No, she could not manage. She tried to clothe the children 
as well. The mother did what she could. Mrs. R. bought 
shoes for the children. 

2 boys, 5 and 7; hostess 70, pension. 


Yes I can manage, but they want clothes buying and I 
— can’t afford to buy them. I have no complaints about the 
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money but I can tell you that they have got tremendous 
appetites. 


2 girls; husband baker and confectioner. 


One would have hoped that the evacuation scheme would 
have made middle-class people realise the dreadful conditions 
under which a part of the population have to live, but experience 
showed that some pcople simply could not understand that 
people could be as poor as some of the evacuees. They thought 
it was ill-will and a desire on the part of the parents to exploit 
the hosts by sending the children in poor clothes. 


He came with awful clothes and I bought him practically 
a new outfit. His mother brought him some things and 
a pair of new boots. I think that the parents sent their 
children away with the oldest clothes they could find and 
kept the best at home for when they came back, relying 
on the generosity of the hostess to supply them with new 
things. 


Husband marine engineer. 


As was shown in the preliminary report, this accusation is 
untrue: the majority of parents went to great trouble to provide 
what they thought were adequate clothes, and many of them 
got themselves into debt in order to do so. That those efforts 
were inadequate compared with the standard of the hosts was 
certainly not the fault of the parents. 


The impression on the part of the hosts that parents did not 
want to send clothes was strengthened by two other facts. 
Children who were asked whether they had brought all their 
clothes replied that they had left their Sunday clothes at home: 
this statement was untrue, but presumably the children did not 
want to admit that they had nothing better to wear. Sunday 
clothes are a sign of respectability and many working-class 
mothers keep their children in the house on Sunday because 
they are ashamed that they have no special clothes for them. 
To children brought up in this tradition anything may have 
seemed better than to admit that they came from sucha poor family 
that they had no Sunday clothes. Another thing that annoyed 
the hosts was that parents, though unable to send shoes or 
clothes, sent plenty of pocket money and comic papers. Naturally 
they thought the parents did not want to send the necessary 
things and preferred to rely on the generosity of the host. 
But in most cases this was certainly not the psychological 
attitude of the parents; in an investigation in fitteen schools 
in a Northern industrial town it was found that working-class 
children received on the ripe 4 two or three times as much 
pocket money as middle-class children of the same age. There 
is not space to discuss the matter here, but the fact does remain, 
and parents who sent pocket money simply did what they always 
did. Perhaps the sum was even bigger because the parents 
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were afraid their children would forget them in their new 
surroundings and made an attempt to buy back their affection. 
Doubtless the parents were thoughtless, but their action was 
certainly not from a wish to exploit the hosts. In many cases 
they could not understand that the children needed still morc 
clothes, as they already had more than they ever had at home. 

All these factors made for difficulties, but in spite of everything 
a third of the hosts said that it was quite possible for them to 
manage on the allowance and that they found their way through 
the clothes problem quite cheerfully :— 


Oh, yes, the money part is all right. 

No real difficulties. Asked school teacher for a pair of 
shoes and got an old pair. 

Boy ; husband engineer. 


The money side of things didn’t give me any trouble. 
We could manage that side. One boy was supplied with 
clothes and they were clean, but the other had to have a 
lot bought for him, he had nothing. 
2 boys, aged 5; Hostess’s husband clerk. 


It just keeps them but they eat more than I’ve ever seen. 
I manage very nicely on it, and what would we do if our 
men went to war? We wouldn’t have 8/6. 


I’m quite satisfied, I have to be economical and plan, but 
I work it out. I buy them }1b. of sweets each and then 
they needn’t spend their pocket money on sweets but can 
save it up. Not really. I’ve scrounged and begged from 
all my friends and acquaintances and my own girl has old 
clothes, so we’re managing very well. 

3 girls, 8, 11 and 13; hostess 1 girl, 12; about 4o. 


As may be seen, there were a number of hosts who had made 
up their minds that it was their duty to make the evacuation 
scheme a success and owing to their efforts the difficulties 
found solution. 


WHY THE CHILDREN LEFT. 


Whenever there are difficulties to be faced, the parties 
involved try to put the blame on each other, as here. The 
hosts blamed the parents, the parents the hosts, the different 
authorities each other. As there is still a possibility that re- 
evacuation may become necessary, it seemed important to 
_ find out to what degree the four parties involved—host, parents, 
‘children, authorities—were responsible for the shortcomings 
of the original scheme. 

The sample contains 259 children who returned home. 
Half of those children stayed more than a month with their 
hosts and another third more than a week. It seemed a fair 
sample to use for the purpose of finding out to what degree 
the three parties involved—hosts, parents, children—were 
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responsible for bringing the children back. In order not to 
get a biased answer in favour of the hosts who were the 
informants we asked them first, “‘ Why did the children leave ? ” 
and checked their answers by a second question, “ What was 
your own reaction to their leaving?” In answer to the first 
question we got the following results :— 


Children left because: 


Parents wanted them to leave c+ ee 67% 
Children wanted to leave .. 5 10% 
Hosts wanted the children to leave 44 17% 
Removed for treatment c cx cee 6% 

252 100% 


In the opinion of the hosts the parents were to blame for 
two-thirds of the children returning. Only in a fifth of the 
cases did the host admit that he wished for their removal. 
In our first investigation we asked the parents why they brought 
their children home and the following is the result obtained :— 


Removed because: 


Fault of the host (not looked after 
properly, not welcome, sent home, 


etc.). ; o° o8 eo e° 99 40% 
Children fretted, were homesick .. 103 41% 


Parents wanted to remove them 
(financial reasons, parents worried, 


etc.) 7 $ ™ ce ae 19% 


The parents blamed the hosts to a much larger extent than 
the hosts would admit for the children being taken away, This 
difference of opinion was, of course, due to the different points 
of view. For example, the fact that a child had to change his 
billet often was certainly not the fault of the last host from 
which the child was taken, though the mother might be justified 
in thinking so. Conversely the host might think it the parents’ 
fault if they do not agree with his method of looking after the 


child when he is doing his best but does not follow the same 
methods. 


The mother said that the children were not settled but my 
own opinion is that the mother thought that the house 
was too small and took them away saying that it was not 
suitable here for the children. She had friends’ children 
staying at a large house where there was a car and she 
wanted her children to have the car as well. The houses 
are rather small here but the children were comfortable. 
It seems better now, somehow, now that they have gone. 
I was very surprised at first but I realised that the house 
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had its limitations as there is no bathroom and the children 
are jealous of the others. 


2 girls, 9 and 12; hostess no children, 30; husband 
chauffeur. 


On the other hand a number of hosts said the parents took 


the children, and though this was literally true, the attitude 
of the host was the real cause :— 


Mother came for child and took her home. Was glad to 
see her go. Could not take to the child. Child did not 
like country food and so had to provide her with tinned 
food—she was never satisfied oo did not appreciate the 
little treats and outings planned for her. 

1 girl 10; hostess no children; age 52—54; husband 
butcher. 


Left to be with her friends, she was very lonely here. She 
is a very lonely child. I was glad when she left, only took 
her on condition that she would leave at Christmas as we 
have relations coming; it was only a temporary arrange- 
ment. : 

Hostess single; about 50; private means. 


The mother was so dirty, refused to wash any clothes, 
keep the children clean or take the baby to a doctor when 
its head was covered with sores. Smell of bedroom became 
so bad—children all in one large bed with no napkins, 
bed wet and soiled every night—that hostess complained 
to billeting officer. Mother’s own mother came over, 
stayed five days and took them all back, also another child 
of school age. This grandmother is a notorious character 
in the village. It was she who reported another hostess 
to the Salvation Army. Relief—could have stood no mote. 
Mother and 3 children (2 boys, 1 girl), aged 3, 2 and 1; 
hostess 60; one grown-up son; separated from husband. 


Taken to hospital with cracked ear—he had been going 
away for convalescent treatment when evacuation started. 
Mother came and took him away from hospital and took 
his sister home as well. Said she could not afford to pay 
for them. Hostess thinks they were moved because they 
had been changed from another billet which had been a 
very large house—she expected them to be clothed. Glad 
—gave a great deal of trouble, naughty children, always 
fighting, making a bad impression on her own children— 
extra work too much for her as she had had an accident 
to her back. Her children got nits in hair from them— 
they broke all the toys and on Sunday drove Mr. X. mad 
with the noise. 

Boy 84, girl 7; hostess 2 children, 11 and 64; about 43; 
husband draper’s shop assistant. 


Taking into account the number of hosts who obviously worked 
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to get rid of the children without expressly saying so, we found 
that 33% of the children who left did so because the hosts 
wished it actively. This statement is not intended to imply 
that in a number of cases the host was not justified in his wish, 
but it should be understood that to some extent it was the 
negative attitude of the host which was mainly responsible 
for their leaving. 


The hosts stated that only 10% of the children who left 
wanted to do so of their own accord, whereas the parents were 
of the opinion that 41% of the children wished to return home. 
From a careful analysis of the answers we are inclined to accept 
here the opinion of the hosts. The number of children who 
fretted was small :— 


Brothers. Hostess not sure why they left. They both 
seemed to be very happy. M. 13, suddenly started to 
grumble and sulk and he refused to eat—said he wanted 
to return. Mother said if one wanted to go home they 
may as well both leave. Parents had been very pleased 
with the improvement in the two children. 

2 boys, 13 and 5; hostess single; about 4o. 


She fretted continually and in the end her mother allowed 
her to return home. I was sorry to see her go but felt 
she would not be happy away from home. She refused 
to eat or she was sick after eating. 

Girl 11; hostess 1 boy, 2; age 25—30; husband serving 
in France. 


Girl making herself ill—fretting—would not eat. Billeting 
officer sent for parents to take child home. Felt the only 
thing was for the child to go home; did her best to make 
her happy, but it was no use. 

Hostess 1 child under school age, 34; age about 30; 
husband bricklayer. 


In reality it was the parents who wanted their children back 
and they projected their desire on to the children, making it 
appear that it was the children who wished to return home. 
The parents were responsible for 57% of all the children who 
were brought back :— | 


Brother and sister. No explanation. Met father at station 
fortnight last Saturday and he sent them back to billet 
for clothing and took them home. They went in such 
a hurry that the girl left some of her things behind and they 
have had to post them on. Mr. C, thinks question of 
payment was reason because previously father said he was 
very glad they were so comfortable and happy. The boy 
did not want to leave. 

Girl 12, boy 9; Hostess no children; about 56; husband 
semi-invalid for 9 years. 
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Evacuation revealed another unpleasant fact: many parents 
of elementary school children care very little for education 
and only a p parents left their children in reception areas 
because they would miss school otherwise. The parents of 
secondary school children felt quite differently. They left 
their children evacuated even if the billet was unsatisfactory, 
as they were able to have them at home each week-end, as was 
remarked by one hostess who was rather annoyed that her 
evacuees showed no sign of leaving her. 


Merely tolerates them—going to stand no nonsense. No 
point in them being here if they go home every 
week-end. Parents only leave them because they 
have paid their school fees and don’t want them to 
miss their schooling. 


2 girls 15 ; hostess married; about 6o. 


This attitude of parents of secondary school children explains 
why 92% of the evacuated boys in Wales, County I, are still 
in their billets. 


A great number of hosts were really sorry they left :— 


Mother just came and took them. I don’t know why. 
She came while I was upstairs, took them, and did not 
thank me or anything. The eldest girl did not want to go; 
she left her a few days but then she had to come home as 
well. I had a nice letter from this girl. I felt sorry, I was 
used to them, especially the eldest girl I liked. 

3 girls, 5, 10 and 12; hostess 2 children, boy 9, girl 10; 
age about 38; husband plumber. 


Father took them home. He wanted to have them at 
home; the mother did not want to leave but he would 
not give them the money to stay. I could not keep her. 
Her husband did a very dirty trick. He gets {£4 a week, 
I only charged {1 for wife and 3 children for everything. 
The last week he did not give anything at all—but I don’t 
mind, we do not bother. I don’t want to get her into 
trouble, she is very kind, it is the husband . . . They are 
very nice children, spotless, clean and tidy. I was proud 
of them. To tell you the truth, I took them out, three of 
them. I used to look for them. I was very sorry that 
they left and so was my sister. I liked the children and the 
mother. But we are going to have other children, we must 
help as much as possible. I think these children are from 
London who come now.’ 

Hostess single; about 45; housework and service; 
mother and 3 girls, 6, 4 and 18 months. 


Father wanted them home. He said that they were fretting 
for home and the children were upset about their mother 
as she was expecting a child. Also the father was un- 
employed and he got 5/- per week less when the children 
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were away and he said that he wanted them home for the 
registration as the enumerator told him that the children 
should be at home. The elder sister missed the baby at 
home and she was the first to want to go home but she got 
over it. She said that the children were very happy and 
were getting much better food as they seemed to get 
nothing else but biscuits the way they asked for them. 
I was sorry as I thought it was their duty to stay. I gave 
them a lot of time and I neglected the business for them. 
If I do a thing then I want to do it right. Know of a case 
when a prospective customer came to the gate and when 
she saw the children round went away again. It was a 
relief inasmuch as I was able to give more time to the 
business and I hadn’t to worry much about the meals 
because when there are children to feed three times a day 
and then I have my brother coming home for dinner at 
night. Well it is nearly all meals and then they have to be 
put to bed taking all your spare time. 

2 girls (sisters), 10 and 13; hostess single; about jo; 
dressmaker. 


They left because the parents had to pay for them and I 
think it is 6/- which they have to pay and the father is 
unemployed. It was the same for all 4 of them. I was 
sorry at the time as they were very nice girls. You should 
have seen them after having their baths, all nice and clean 
in their little white “ nighties,” and then saying their 
prayers before they went into bed. It was a lot of work, 
but I liked it. I had to get them all some clothes but my 
friends rallied round an we made out for them. They 
went to Church on Sunday. They want them back as 
it is too much for my age. 

Hostess widow; no children; about 55; 4 girls, 6, 8, 9 
and Io. 


We have shown already that one of the greatest sacrifices 
on the part of the hostess was the extra work she had to do 


and this was one of her chief reasons for being glad when they 
left. : : 


My daughter had an operation for appendicitis, In view 
of the fact that she required nursing and extra care I was’ 
unable to keep the boys. Their bed-wetting habits gave 
me a lot of extra washing. On the whole my feeling was 
one of relief. 

2 boys, 11 andg; hostess one daughter (secondary school) ; 
age 46—50; husband bank official. 


Sister visited and took him away—no rcason. The boy 
was very happy and did not want to go—upsct. Felt the 
change would have done the boy good—he looked thin 
and weak and the fresh air would have strengthened him. 
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Not really sorry—tresponsibility of looking after other 
children very great. 

Boy aged 10; hostess has 4 children, 3 boys and 1 girl; 
age about 45; husband seaman. 


The second most often expressed cause was the “ thankless- 
ness ” of the children. Some of the town bred children living 
in great poverty have never been used to a proper meal and 
did not know how to pe go eny it. The hosts did not realise 
that taste is a question of habit and misunderstood the lack of 
appreciation. This is another example of how more widespread 
psychological knowledge might improve human relationships. 


IS FUTURE EVACUATION POSSIBLE ? 


There was a further question to which we tried to find an 
answer: Would the host be prepared to take children back in 
case of re-evacuation? The question was not asked directly, 
as experience has shown that answers concerned with the 
future and having no present actuality are not very valuable 
and cannot be used for predictive purposes. But the answers 
to the questions ‘What were your reactions to their leaving ? ’ 
and ‘What do you think of the evacuation scheme?’ help to 
indicate the attitude we might expect from the hosts should 
the Authorities decide to re-evacuate. The following table 
gives the results obtained :— 


Glad they went  .. > wo 49% 

Did not mind their leaving but would 
also have liked them to stay i. a 23% 
Sorry they went e 0. vee 28% 
128 100%, 


Half of the hosts whose children left were glad, but as we have 
shown above, this was often only a rationalisation of the 
disappointment felt by the hosts because the children left after 
they had gone to so much trouble. The majority of hosts had 
a positive attitude towards the scheme and objections were 
only raised to certain parts of the scheme. This fact was con- 
firmed by the answers to the second question. 


Unconditionally approve of it co. 38% 
Approve under certain conditions .. 74 30% 
Scheme a failure * es Pees 32% 

244 100% 


This division of opinion remains the same if one separates the 
hosts who still have children from those whose children have 
returned home. 
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Mrs. R. is in a thoroughly disgusted state of mind. She is 
young and attractive and proud of her home and baby. 
She has obviously had a bad case sent to her and it was 
inevitable the girl should go. It might have been good 
if it hadn’t been for the mismanagement of it. The children 
should have been cleaner and inspected before leaving 
Liverpool. 

Girl 9; hostess’s girl 3; about 28; husband an engineer. 


I think it is a wholesale muddle but the people are not 
asked. As to education then what’s the good of it all if 
they can’t use a knife and fork. I think one of the biggest 
mistakes was made when dirty and careless children were 
sent to good homes. I have friends whose beds were 
rotten after the children had been there and they had to 
throw away the sheets, etc. 

2 girls (sisters), 13 and 11; hostess no children; about 4o; 
husband plumber and contractor. 


I saw Mrs. G. alone, with her slightly precocious daughter 
and also with the evacuees, and all the time she was quite 
unstinting in her praise of them. She does her best to 
make them happy and succeeds very well, judging from 
the three girls’ remarks. Mrs. G. has a tendency to drama- 
tisation, is talkative, cheery, perhaps rather careless, but 
certainly good-natured. 


I think it’s a good thing, most definitely, and if my children 
had to go I'd try to be unselfish about it. Some people 
who take the children grumble all day long, but you don’t 
want to believe all their grumbles. The children must 
be got out of Liverpool and we must take them. I was 
shown all the rooms and even the drawers full of clothes. 
The eldest girl has had slight enuresis but Mrs. G. thinks 
it’s quite all right now and has been cured by “ auto- 
suggestion ” and not making a fuss about it. 

3 girls, 8, 11 and 13; hostess 1 girl, 12; age about 4o. 


The two old brothers are a fine type. They offered to take 
some boys immediately they heard of the evacuation plans; 
they were very keen “ to do their bit.” Having got the 
boys they showed much kindness and understanding. 
Knowing the boys would feel lonely and strange they 
forebore to say “ Don’t do this ” about anything except 
two things. Both these the boys did very meanly. They 
bought the boys sweets, fruit and clothes and “set out 
to give them a really good time that they would always 
remember.” It has been a “ sad disappointment ” to them 
to find the boys were extremely out of hand, but, from all 
they said, I gathered they would have persevered if Mr. 
M. hadn’t fallen ill. The boys have lost a very good home 
and most admirable hosts. 
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They think it very necessary. They have a simple and 
refreshing belicf that their three boys were exceptions 
because they were bad and dirty, and believe that the 
scheme, “‘ with a little more care,” could work well. 


3 boys (brothers), 10, 8 and 5 ; hosts, two bachelor brothers, 
68 and 65; retired farmers. 


My short interview at the door with Mrs. B. did not give 
me a good impression of her at all. She was sharp—almost 
vindictive—about evacuation, and I don’t think children 
would be very happy with her. “‘I don’t know, it isn’t my 
business. What do you think anyway? You ought to 
know about it better than me. Well, I think they should 
leave them where they are instead of all this messing about.” 


Boy 11; hostess had children, 20 and 15 ; age about 50. 


I’m sorry that they are all going back. They should have 
been sorted out and housed. It’s discouraging when the 
parents take them away after trouble and money have been 
spent on them. It was done in too much of a hurry to 
begin with. Still, we may get some of the bombs, too. 


2 girls, 1 and 5; hostesses, 3 unmarried sisters, one a 
schoolmistress, one in an office and one at home; age of 
hostess about 50. 


Small boy O.K. Very fond of him. These two big boys 
not suitable for a woman of this age, who is not very 
tough and-whose husband does not care to take a strong 
line with boys. She asked in the first instance for younger 
boys and two only. Think she does her best but has an 
impossible task with 2 older boys. 


3 boys; husband not earning much; hostess about 55. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


(i) The evacuation scheme, despite its voluntary basis, has 
not entirely broken down. The majority of the hosts behaved 
splendidly, and succeeded in making the children entrusted 
to them happy. A great number of the parents co-operated 
to the best of their abilities. 


(ii) That the scheme was not a complete success was 
due to the following facts :— 


(a) Faulty organisation in the billeting of dirty, verminous 


and enuretic children. 


(b) The removal of children from their billets by parents on 


the impulse of the moment. 


(c) A certain number of hosts were not prepared to make 


sacrifices by accepting the heavy extra work entailed, 
and by giving up their freedom. 
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(7) Public opinion was influenced against the scheme by 
those people who did not wish to co-operate, whilst the 
people who believed that it was workable did not express 
themselves strongly enough. 


(e) No central Authority was appointed in reception areas 
to deal with the problems which arose, to give a lead to 
the parents and hosts who were uncertain in their attitude 
and to make active propaganda to influence public 
opinion in favour of the scheme. 


(iii) As to the apportionment of responsibility for the 
individual cases of failure, it was found that 60% of the parents 
were to blame for bringing their children home without 
justifiable cause, 30°, of the hosts sent the children away 
because they did not wish to co-operate, and a mere 10% of the 
children returned because they were naughty or fretting. 


(iv) The evacuation scheme made clear that the general 
standards of cleanliness and hygiene leave much to be desired, 
and the appreciation of the value of education is much lower 
in a certain group of the population than might have bcen 
supposed. Much could be done to correct this attitude through 
the strengthening of the School Medical Service. The Education 
Authority should apply itself to employing new means of educa- 
uon and propaganda to make the understanding of the value 
of schooling more widespread. If Parents’ Associations were 
inaugurated in connection with every school, an effective means 
to this end might perhaps be found. 


(v) If the Authorities concerned had used the services of 
tutors qualificd in medical psychology, or carricd out a short 
research before the scheme was drawn up, a great many of the 
mistakes would have been avoided. ‘lhe Authorities would 
have been made aware of the habits, traditions, prejudices, ctc., 
of the individuals with whom they had to deal. Since social 
psychology has become a science it is no longer necessary to 
work on lines of trial and crror, since it is now possible to base 
action on precise knowledge. 

(vi) ‘The investigation has also shown that a great number 
of our children suffer from enuresis and are treated wrongly. 
It is therefore hivh time that research on a large scale should 
be started to find out its causes and to recommend effective 
remedies. 

The conclusions arrived at as the result of the enquiries 
outlined in the present Report are, in general, rcassuring. In 
so far as there have been breakdowns in the evacuation scheme 
the administrative machinery would appear to be at faule, 
rather than any fundamental weakness in the ties which bind 
our community together, or absence of public spirit on the 
part of hosts or parents of evacuated children. It may, in the 
first place, be assumed that the majority of hosts could be 
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persuaded, if approached in the right way, to take evacuces 
again without compulsion, provided that they could be assured 
that certain mistakes in the first evacuation scheme would not 
be repeated: the most important assurances to this end being 
that only clean children would be billeted, and that parents 
would not be allowed to take their children home for trivial 
or unsatisfactory reasons. 


From the material gathered it seems clear that many of the 
difficulties encountered could have been avoided if there had 
been a central authority in each district ready to offer advice 
on all difficult problems, particularly psychological problems 
of behaviour as well as the more obvious ones relating to 
material needs. In the sample examined, only 55 people sought 
advice from a public authority of one kind or another, and of 
them only three asked for advice regarding psychological or 
educational problems. The other queries dealt with clothes, 
bedding and the like. All through the enquiry the fact emerged 
again and again that if there had been some properly qualified 
petson in the reception areas armed with authority to advise 
or to deal with the problems that arose a great number of the 
difficulties would have been smoothed out and the children 
allowed to remain in the “safe” areas. It was suggested in 
the preliminary report that a trained social worker in each 
area could have performed services of infinite value, and this 
conviction was greatly strengthened by the findings of the 
final enquiry. 

The difficulties in the reception areas were, in the main, left 
to be solved by local Voluntary Committees, assisted in most 
districts by Women’s Voluntary Services. The achievements 
of the workers associated with these bodies deserve the highest 
praise: what is remarkable is, not that they achieved little, 
but that they achieved so much. (It may be remarked that the 
co-operation of members of Women’s Voluntary Services in 
assisting the present enquiry in the middle of the execution 
of what most people would consider to be more pressing 
duties, is a fair indication of their readiness to answer the calls 
that were made uponthem.) It is obviously impossible, however, 
for anyone but a trained and experienced social worker who 
shares the knowledge and the skill of, say, the Hospital Almoner 
or the Probation Officer, to deal with the acute situation pre- 
sented by the evacuation of so many of the members of what 
has been termed, inaccurately but graphically, the “ social 
problem group.” 
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Initials of Tnber viewer acceso wv SO 


1. Name of interviewed 


. Relationship of interviewed (if not hostess) to hostess 


. Occupation of householder 


APPENDIX I 


QUESTICNNAIRE FOR INVESTIGATION 
INTO EVACUATION PROBLEMS 


Address of interviewed. 


. Composition of family :— 


(2) Hostess: married: single: widowed:  (wnderline 
appropriate) 

(6) Age of hostess (essimate) 

(c) No. of school children... 


(dq) No. of children under school age....... 


Setter eeereteeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 


eeereceee eter 


. Standard of home: working-class: lower middle-class : 


middle-class (uderline appropriate) 


6. Evacuees who are now billeted with the hostess :-— 
on Boy, Girl, No. of days | 
Preen-mother, Mother, When | orweeks 
No. School-teacher, Age; Leave | Jseft | they were | Clean | Verminous 
He/per Emplty\approx.| with you | Dirty| Enuresis 
| | 
7. How do you get on with the evacuees? (Please indicate 


10. 


Il. 


to which of the evacuees the answer applies, numbering 
according to Question 6.) 


. What difference docs the evacuation make to you and your 


family’s life ? 


. How do you get on with the relatives of the evacuees ? 


(Please indicate to which of the evacuees the answer applies, 
numbering according to Question 6.) 


Are you satisfied with the financial arrangements ? 


Had you difficulties with the children’s clothes ? 


. Interviewer’s impression about the general attitude of the 


hostess towards the evacuees. 
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13. Evacuees who have been with the hostess but have left :— 


APPENDIX I—continned. 


Boy, Girl, No. of 
Pregn-mother, Mother, weeks they 
No.| School-teacher, Age| Leave | bave been | Leave | Clean | Verminous 
Helper Empty with you | Empty| Dirty| Enuresis 
| 
14. Why did they leave? (Please indicate to which of the 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


evacuees the answer applies, lettering according to 
Question 13.) 


What were your own reactions to their leaving ? (Please 
indicate to which evacuee the answer applies, lettering 
according to Question 13.) 


Did you report your difficulties to anybody (¢.g., a school- 


teacher ?) If so, who dealt with your complaints. and in 
what way? 


What do you think about the evacuation scheme ? What 
suggestions would you make ? 


General remarks. 
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APPENDIX: II 


OBSERVATIONS RECEIVED FROM A BILLETING 
OFFICER ON THE EVACUATION SCHEME. 


iis and what happened when evacuation took place ? 
In most districts no beds or bedding wete to be had, and the 
children were not only dirty, but in many cases diseased. For 
the sake of brevity, I put forward the following facts :— 


(1) Children reclothed by the householder were later removed 
by their parents, and if returned at all, were minus their 
new clothes. 


(2) Children were often quite unmanageable, wilfully damag- 
ing furniture, decorations, etc. 


(3) When displeased at the food, they shouted, banged the 
table, broke the pots, etc. As one six-year-old said, on 
being refused pickles, cheese and beer for his supper, 
“You can’t talk to me like that; you’re being paid to 
keep me.” 


(4) Many children (chiefly boys) preferred to use any odd 
corner of the house rather than a lavatory. Two of these 
cases were the sons of publichouse keepers. 


(5) Cases of skin disease, lice, etc., necessitated the burning 
of the householder’s bedding. In one instance the 
unfortunate householder has caught impetigo, and is 
now paying doctor’s bills which she can ill afford. 


(6) Parents visiting children invariably expect meals, because 
the Government pays, and I’m going to have my rights. 
In one case parents, with a party of six uncles and aunts, 
took the children to a local café for tea, and sent the bill 
to the householder. 


Mothers and Children. 


Mothers assumed the role of honoured guests, flatly refused 
to help in any way, and in most cases departed after a short stay. 
As one mother said: “‘ Thanks for the holiday; Vl be back 
later.” Nor must one forget the mother whose children, after 
an absence of five wecks, went home for the day on a Monday. 
Greatly annoyed, the mother wrote a very tart note to the 
householder, to the following effect: ‘‘ Do not send back more 
than two of my four children on a Monday, which is my washing 
day.” Less respectable mothers drank, were lazy and dirty, 
and sooner or later tried to introduce strange men into the 
house. | 

What of the various types of householders, and particularly 
the ultra-refined or maiden lady, who have to contend with 
these many things ? Is the resulting houschold discord caused 
by lack of education in the slum evacuce or the householder ? 
Surely, the blame rests equally, and snobbishness has no part. 
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APPENDIX III 


SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY REPORT 


It was found that the main difficulties were: 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


The great difficulty of the mother in adapting herself to 
the new environment, the host in accepting the intrusion 
of somebody who has a different standard of living. 


The fact that the separation of the parents from the children 
frequently gives rise to a serious emotional problem. 


The urgent economic problems raised by the necessity of 
buying more and better clothes for the children, and the 
cost of fares to visit them, so long as the saving on the 
cost of their keep does not compensate for the extras they 
require. 

Lack of selection in placing the children (¢.z., those who are 
found to be unhealthy or verminous), and in some instances 
poor organisation resulted in the immediate return of 


mothers from reception areas in which adequate accommo- 
dation was not available. 


The removal of the children from the reception areas by 
parents without due consideration or consultation. 


The departure of the mother from the home leaving behind 
members of the family who are unused to managing on 
their own, with resulting difficulty and the possibility of 
the home being still further broken up. In addition there 
is the economic difficulty of keeping two homes going. 


As long as air raids are not serious these problems cannot 
be entirely solved and that, in particular, the large majority 
of the mothers cannot be evacuated. 


Suggestions for meeting these problems are as follows : 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


Many of the problems could be solved if trained social 
workers were appointed in each reception area to visit 
the homes regularly and give informal advice to the hosts 
on the care of the children and their education, and straighten 
out any difficulties the hosts may have had with the children. 


Propaganda through the medium of wireless talks, women’s 
pages in the press and women’s papers. 


It is essential that each reception area should find out 
beforehand how many mothers and how many children 
they could take and notify the appropriate authorities so 
that only evacuees for whom there was a definite place 
would be sent away. At the same time the evacuation 
officials should arrange for a medical examination of the 
evacuces, and those unsuitable for private houses should 
be sent immediately to camps and hostels. 


Some regulation should be made whereby parents could 
not take their children away from their hosts without the 
consent of the appropriate education authority. 
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Discussion with Getrud Wagner on her evacuation 


studies. She emphasises: 


le 


ae 


Se 


4. 


General eifect on middle classes has been to make increased 


hatred and fear of the working-classes, who (now) are 


something like animals, increasing revolution fear, etc., ete 


A minority, including people like Lord Derby, have been 
shocked by what they have seen for the first time of the 
sium @welier and feel something must be done about it, 
women's organisations especially. 


The appalling inefficiency of both the central and the 
local machinery for dealing with the evacuation -- she 
asks, “How can it have got like this?" 


Nearly a third of the children in North Wales have been 
recorded as lousy at the receiving clinics. Apparently 
while our social services have an elaborate system of 
school visiting nurses, these only go round once a year! 


Local officiais and authorities have continually faked 
statistics, to reduce the number that have returned to 
the evacuation place. Lord Derby sent out a questionnaire 
on such subjects, many of the replies to which were faked, 
as objective fieldwork showed. 
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The Secretary, 12.11.40. 
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| Dear Mr, Collins, 


Many thanks for the reports which you sent aiong, which are of the 


greatest interest. I am enclosing P.O. for 3/3d, to cover the cost 
of the revortse 


Thahk you for putting our name on your list of recipients of future 
publications, 


a 
~ 


yours sincerely, 


Ey > . 7 


to) ey 
- as ie ae se oe 


Association of Architects Surveyors and Technical Assistants 
113 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Holborn 7710 
Secretary: A. W. Barr 


Address replies to ‘‘The Secretary’’ Ref: EVP/ DAC. 


8th November, 1940, 


T. Harrison Esq.e, 
Mass-Observation, 
82, Ladbroke xoad, 
We dle 


Deer Mr. Harrison, 


I thank you for your letter of the 2nd inst., and 
repret that you have not heard from us for sometime, 


I am, however, enciosing copies of our current 
publications, and am placing your name on our list of recipients 
of future publications. 


The Reports are as<efollows:- 


Report No.123 Price 1. Od 


Report No.1l24 od 
Report Noel25 °“ 9d 
Report No.126 " 6d 
Report No.127 =" 3d 
Housing Report “ 4d 
Exhibition mem. © ld 
Technical Sheets" 1d 
38s 3d 


Faithfully yours, 


A). Lt. bollrns 


for | ; ss 5s Te he 


ye eee ~ 


er ae 
ee see ee ee eee si 


Slst October 1939. 


Dear Gertrud, 


I read with the keenest pleasure and interést 
the report that you sent me, “oh which I most definitely 
congratule yous An excellent piece of work. It is 
also very refreshing to find the Liverpool Council of 


Secial Services pee a grant so quickly for the purpose 
of such an investigation, 


I am pibased also to notice the considerable 
iO infauence on your — and its contents, But I 
note with considerable misgivings the method you have 
adopted as described on page 5, with regard to thé interviews 
and the subsequent recording of them. Still, in these 
dark days, we have to work as quickly as welcan. I wish 

were still working in Bolton, which Charles has 

rarily left, because we are now working together on 
a very large report. ‘Ye have already done jobs, three 
of th and consequently reports for the Ministry of 
information, and others for the National Savings Committee, 
the reilwey companies, and the press. On the whole, 
everything is moving towards a key position for sociologists. 
It is typical that most of the work seems to be being done 
by people like youg born in Austria, Charles, born in South 
Africa, me, born in South America. So few ple seem to 


be realising the colo paychological cations for the 
future, and I was a a deal disappointed to find this very 
much left out of your report, though I realise that the report 
is preliminary. 


| I hope that other members of the School of Social 
Science are following in your fod steps. I read a shatteringly 
fantastic letter from G. G. Thomson in the Manchester Guardim 
a few weeks ago, which hit, for all time, the top level of 
sociological stupidity and unawareness of opportunity. 


ing 
aifferent interests with official recognition and 
representatives. I have also got direct access to the 
Cabinet through Sir Charles Craven, md this might on 
some futwré cocasion be of use to yous 


lf I may be a little whimsical, it was 
particularly nice to find that was has enabled you to 


shed off so many of your methodological md objective 
dogmas} 


I am always here, and when you are in Lendon 
there is always 2a spare room, a spare ham, 


Yours sever, 


PeSes It would be interesting to hear what else is 
being done in your part of the world. 


I have your large black suitcase here, Once I 
bo ught it up north, to Blackpool, and wired to Bolton 
getting no reply, so went straight South again. Twice 


I have given it to Charles, and each time he has faiied 


to take it, mrtly because it is so exceedingly enormous. 
What next? 


St. Agnes' Hall, 
Silver Street, 
Reading. 


Reading 60378. 


2lst November, 1940. 


The Editor, 

The New Statesman, | 
New Statesman Office, 
c/o Cornwall Press, 

Paris Gardens, Stamford Street, 5S. E.l. 


ae 


Dear Sir, 


Problems of Evacuation. New Statesman article of 9th November, 1940. 
1 have undertaken a work on Evacuation: Faculty of Education of 


the University of Reading: and read the article referred to above, 
with interest. 


l am anxious to get into touch with the Mass Observation Group and 


the A.A.S.T.A and am wondering if you are able to help me in the matter. 


At the same time I shall be most grateful for any information of other 
groups working on evacuation. 


Yours faithfully, 


M.Sc., London. 


(Organiser of The Reading, Berkshire.Experiment— 
Education in an Emergency ) 


St. Agnes' Hall, 
silver Street, 
Reading. 


Reading 60378. 
clst November, 1940. 


Tom Harrisson Esq., 
C/o The New Stetesman, 

New Statesman Office, 

C/o Cornwall Press, 

Paris Gardens, Stamford Street, 
London S§&. Pee P 


Dear Wir. Harrisson, 

The article on Evacuation in the New Statesman of 9th November, 
1940 is the cause of mv apvroach to you. I have underteken a work 
on evacuation under the guidance of Professor Barnard of the Faculty 
of Education, University of Reading. 


1 am wondering if you can. help me with possible sources of 


materiel or whether you have meterial to which I might have access. 
1 trust that mv recuest to you is not out of vnlace. 


1 shell be extremely grateful: to you for any guidance or 
assistance you may be able to give me. 


Yours faithfully 


of 


M.sc., London. 


{ Sraentone of The Reading Experiment. (Berkshire) 
rducation in an Emergency. 


PTO. 
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Desired Streets 


When the great exodus came, two expectant mothers from 
London were received in a country house that has all the 
charm associated with the name. The rooms are pleasant 
and spacious, the garden is extremely beautiful in form, and 
the flowers are so fine that they win prizes at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s shows. When you pass from the 
shade of a splendid beech tree out of the gate into the road 
you come in sight of a little village scene that has long 
seemed to me one of. the most pleasant and most English 
in England. The ingredients are old timbered cottages, great 
trees and the relics of a gothic church, “ bosomed high” in 
trees and bushes which make it a favourite choir for our 
singing birds. On the third day of their visit the two London 
women clean disappeared. Cars were sent out to search the 
countryside, but all in vain: the vanishing trick had been 
perfectly performed, though the humble luggage remained in 
their rooms. A day later a postcard was received from 
London. It contained sufficiently gracious thanks for the 
kindness that they had received, but the chief burden was 
a complaint against the A.R.P. authorities for. having sent 
them to a place “where there were no streets”! I was 
reminded of an event in the last war.. A London woman who 
had come down to a country-house hospital to see her 
husband could find no lodging and was put up in my_ house. 
We asked her in the morning how she had slept, and she 
said that she had been quite unable to sleep because of the 
noise. She could just hear from her window the faint, far- 
off tinkle of a-small mill-stream. Her. home was in the 
Old Kent Road. The cases are perhaps not parallel. Silence 
can certainly be loud in the ears of those used to noise. The 
inability to bear the absence of streets for as much as three 
days is an example of another sort of psychology. 


The Rural Mind | 

“How deey and wide is the gulf separating the country and 
the town dweller few of us wholly realised till this exodus 
from the town began. Of course, poor children, given a 
country holiday, have supplied examples enough of urban 
ignorance of rural things. This is to be expected; but these 
holiday children almost universally enjoy the sudden change 
in almost all its aspects. I should say that a majority of the 
evacuated children and mothers feel home-sick for the town. 
A constant nostalgia possesses them; and what they most 
miss seems to be the shops. The shop windows, with their 
lights and bright variety, provide a constant cinema, a 
_ theatre that is all scene without drama. The truth is that 
you must know the country before it seems worthy of your 
love. And perhaps there are more natures which are urban 
in character than natures which are rural—so far. has our 
civilisation led us from primal things. The- minority is, of 
course, considerable. 
from London at a ploughing competition. They had a mar- 
vellously accurate eye for the best work, and picked out the 
winners as skilfully as the judges. The pair went away with 
a firm determination to follow a ploughman’s career. 


The New Ploughmen 


A letter is before me from the most modern of ploughmen, 
to. wit a young woman. . She writes: “I can now drive a 
tractor quite well, but it will take me at least ten years to 
plough a straight furrow.” ‘Those excellent institutions, the 
County agricultural stations, are training a_ considerable 
number of young women in the art of tractor driving, and 
they register themselves as either local or mobile drivers. 
Those who are moderately efficient as motor-drivers learn 
the tractor in a fortnight or even a week, but the rigidly 
straight furrow is a fine art for which only some folk are 
equipped, and they need much practice. The many- 
furrowed plough—and a good many five-furrowed imple- 
ments are in use—is considerably more difficult than the 
single, but it has this advantage that five furrows at any rate 
are parallel. The slow-wise shire-horse in front, with a slow- 
wise labourer behind still does the best work, and the accuracy 
of the line is a thing to marvel at; but the tractor is more 
than five times as quick, and many of the drivers go very 
straight. Their slight deficiency in the finer points of the 


I shall never forget two small boys > 


COUNTRY LIFE 


art is scarcely reflected in the subsequent crop, though the 
older labourers maintain that they can see by the lower 
quality of ear and straw just where the heavy wheels of the 
tractor have hammered down the soil. All ploughing tends 
to produce a hard pan between top-soil and sub-soil, and 
because after a while it is better for this to be broken such 
deep-rooted crops as the sugar-beet have a value that is not 
apparent on the surface: they are nature’s sub-soilers. 


Inland Gulls 


It is interesting to watch the gulls, which now frequent 
ploughland far inland, in their attitude to horse and tractor. 
They follow the tractor-drawn ploughs more closely, indeed 
so closely that the mould-board sometimes half buries them, 
as if-they had been swimming under a breaking wave. They 
do a deal of good and very little harm, unless the diminution 
of worms is regarded as harmful; and indeed cultivated land 
needs a plentiful colony of worms as we see after land has 
been flooded or when it is reclaimed from the sea. The gulls 
that follow the plough are now of greater variety than they 
used to be. The little neat, black-headed gull, which greatly 
outnumbers other species in London, is joined by the large 
herring gull and even by the so-called common gull. They 
were attracted, so far as my experience goes, first by the 
dumps, which perhaps they scented from afar, and thence to 
the sweet-smelling tilths. Happily they come inland too 
late to destroy the nests of partridges, though they begin to 
prove serious enemies to the grouse on some northern moors 
within sight of the sea. 


A School-Girls’ Service 


On behalf of country children, this incident may be told. 
A lady, carrying a very large number of cardboard boxes con- 
taining gas-masks, was approached by three small girls from a 
neighbouring cottage, who -offered their services. ‘These were 
gladly accepted. The eldest of the three explained her philo- 
sophy of life. “We go-to school on the weekdays,” she said, 
“we go to Sunday school on Sunday, and we like to help 
somebody on Saturday. It says so, in the Bible, doesn’t it? ” 
Exactly what text she had in mind may be open to some ques- 
tion, but that she had accurately extracted the essence of a 
good many texts will hardly be disputed. When a little later 
the village was invaded, was pervaded by a host of children 
from London, the many differences of philosophy and manners 
between rural and urban children became very apparent in 
scores of incidents, that now make up a good part of the 
conversation of their poorer hosts. 


In the Garden 


The garden of a pleasant country - house has one border 
fringed with a plant that has enjoyed a generous measure 
of “unearned increment.” At one moment on one single 
head were gathered exactly a dozen peacock butterflies and 
one bumble bee which was often concealed by the butter- 
flies’ wings. If any gardener or entomologist were asked 
what the plant was he would hesitate between two answers 
only, and the lateness of the date would probably induce 
him to give the right answer even without the hint that 
an edging plant was in question. Sedum spectabile it was. 
There are some who will not have the flower in their garden 
because they dislike a blue pink, which is indeed the least 
popular of colours. It has been severely condemned even 
in that once popular climbing rose, Dorothy Perkins. The 
excluders miss one of the delights of a garden in autumn. 
No surer lure exists both for the butterflies and moths; and 
the year is a peacock year. I referred the other day to the 
unusual number seen in Surrey some weeks ago. This 
dozen was seen last week in a Hertfordshire garden, where 
the tortoiseshell also is in fair numbers, but no admirals at 
all are to be found. Two of those powerful fliers, the 
monarch or milkweed butterfly, which are alleged to fly the 
Atlantic, have, I believe, appeared on our coast. A very 
beautiful and hardy shrub worth planting by way of a lure 
as well as for itself is the blue flowered ceratostigma. It 1s 
irresistible to some butterflies and draws them from afar. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


THE GREAT EVACUATION 


S1r,—Cases of hardship resulting from the evacuation can, as 
your correspondents state, be multiplied endlessly up and 
down the country. The intolerable demands made on house- 
holders in the reception areas are common talk; only one 
aspect is scarcely, if ever, mentioned—the effect on the 
evacuees themselves. What can have been the feelings of 
children who, on account of their verminous condition, were 
sent from place to place? 

I saw one family of four children, some of whom had been 
rebilleted three times in three days. They were a dejected, 
unsavoury little group, and the kind cottager who took them in 
told me that the eldest girl cried as she explained that they 
“knew they were: dirty, but their mother couldn’t help it.” 
She went out. scrubbing (other people’s floors) and hadn’t 
time to keep them clean. (Shades of Tom in Water Babies, 
who looked at Ellie in her white bed and knew that he was 
dirty.) 

The working classes have “held the baby” of the Govern- 
ment Evacuation Scheme. It is not easy to escape from 
enforced guests in a four-roomed cottage where there are no 
resources, such as the east wing or the gardener’s lodge avail- 
able. But is it too much to hope that the rest of us have 
learnt a lesson? At a recent meeting of: a housing committee 
the medical officer of a London borough related that in his 
experience no family wishes to remain verminous., Their con- 
dition is almost entirely caused by the state of their dwellings. 
When such houses are condemned, and the tenants evicted, 
they are eager to assist in the disinfecting of furniture and 
clothes, so that they can make a new, clean beginning in a new 
home. 

Can we not hope for fresh interest in the question of 
housing, and look for a better, cleaner England as a glorious 
result of the “Evacuation Outrage ”?—Yours faithfully, 

Bletchingley, Surrey. EILUNED LEWIS. 


S1r,—I should like to endorse the remarks of your corre- 
spondents on the subject of the evacuation and to thank you 
for the publicity you are giving to the matter. 

In the next village to my own a number of expectant 
mothers arrived in such a filthy and verminous condition that 
it was found impossible to accommodate them in ordinary 
people’s houses. 

In my own village I have been called upon to deal only 
with children ; a number of these had verminous heads. But 
the climax was reached when a child I had billeted with some 
very nice people was discovered to be suffering from scabies 
and venereal disease! 

Many of the children are insufficiently clad, and the parents 
seem to imagine the paltry allowance made by the Govern- 
ment for billeting should include the cost of new clothes, and 
thus rid them of all responsibility in the matter. It is 
obviously most unfair that the country labourers—whose 
wages are much lower than that of town workers—should be 
expected to bear the brunt of clothing these children. 

Those of us who are doing the voluntary work of billeting 
the evacuees are having a very difficult time, which is being 
made more so by the bureaucratic methods of local govern- 
ment officials—Yours faithfully, 

AN EAST ANGLIAN BILLETING OFFICER. 


Sir,—Undue stress is, I feel, being laid on the inconvenience 
suffered by the evacuated children and adults, and insufficient 
regard is being paid to those who have had to receive them. 

In Blackpool, where between fifty and sixty thousand 
evacuees are now settled, there are general complaints on the 
following lines. While they do not refer to some of the 
evacuees, I think they are applicable to the majority. 

1. The boarding-house keepers, who depend on visitors for 
their livelihood, have, in most cases, had to forgo many visi- 
tors who would pay about 8s. 6d. a day for Board Residence, 


and instead receive children for whom they receive 8s, 6d. 


a week, and who are infinitely more trouble and cause a great 
~ 


deal of damage to furniture and houses which will have to 
be used for visitors when the war is over. 

What will happen in Blackpool and other seaside or holiday 
resorts when the winter is on us, it is difficult to say, but 
there will certainly be many. cases of hardship and people who 
would have been financially secure will have to struggle, 
unnecessarily, to make ends meet. 


2. The parents of the evacuated children are not doing 
sufficient and are very often taking advantage of the circum- 
stances. They should all be able to supplement the Govern- 
ment’s payment to householders in the Reception Areas and 
to arrange for the washing and mending of the children’s 
clothes. Instead they visit the children, criticise their new 
homes, and they often order that certain things should be 
done for their children. They seem to be under the mmpres- 
sion that the Reception Areas have asked for and want their 
children, which is far from the case 

I know of many instances of parents visiting their children 
at week-ends, expecting meals for the whole family and to 
be waited on by their hosts, never offering to pay for their 
meals, preventing their hosts attending Church, in fact, having 
a week-end by the sea at little cost and great inconvenience 
to those who are providing safe homes for their children, 
whom they have sent voluntarily to these areas. And, I see 
from the Press, the railway companies are now considering 
reducing the price of railway tickets for parents visiting their 
evacuated children. 


Whilst one must express admiration at the way local offi- 
cials have worked in this scheme, one who has had experience 
of the personal difficulties of many people in the Reception 
Areas cannot but feel that the Government has exaggerated 
the difficulties of the evacuecs and their families, and has not — 
paid sufficient attention to those who, in many cases, have 
had children, dirty, ill-mannered and ailing, almost forced 
upon them.—yYours truly, Harry Heap. 

8 Bideford Avenue, Blackpool. 


S1R,—In a daily paper the following appeared with other 
similar but rather less offensively worded advertisements : 

“ Lady with lovely home would take young ladies or young 
gentlemen or couples as paying guests during war, should it 
come, but only good-class people, as it is a lady’s private 
house, at ———” (my italics). 

This throws an interesting light on what the advertiser 
thinks of the spirit of the younger generation and of the 
standpoint of her class in a national emergency. Unfor- 
tunately; these advertisements also shed a light on «the 
Government’s policy towards the problem of evacuation.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ANNE STRETTON. 

87 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 


S1rR,—Much has been written and spoken about the Evacuation 
scheme and its execution. I should like, with your permission, 
to mention an aspect of the matter which, it seems to me, 
merits some attention. 

The following case came to my notice a few days ago. 

A certain family, well enough off to be able to live in a. 
comfortable house in a city suburb and to pay the fees at 
one of the best-known secondary schools, chose, as they were 
quite entitled to do, to send their children away under the 
local evacuation scheme. The children were taken to a small 
town some thirty miles away and received in a working-man’s 
home, the hostess being efficient in every way but in age 
nearer to sixty than fifty. She is doing everything for those 
children—housing them, feeding them well and even washing 
their clothes. She has to call weekly at the Post Office for 
the sum of 8s. 6d. per child. : 

The parents are in a better social position than the hosts 
and are contributing nothing whatever to the support of their 
children. The mother is enjoying a holiday, has not offered 
even to undertake the laundry business, while the hostess gives 


the children whatever care is being spent upon them, The 


father, a professional man, is in an assured position ; the host 
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Notices at Evacuation Exhibition of Paul and Marjorie Abbatt, 94 Wimpole St., 
We l 


POSITIVE EVACUATION POLICY 


The First Evacuation failed because in spite of excellent ttansport, 
inadequate preparations were made in the reception areas for: 
education 
feeding 
gocial life 
general welfare 
The Govemment has recently announced a new shceme. For the sake of the 
children it mst not fail. 


POSITIVE EVACUATION POLICY 

For the school children: 

1. Residential schools. The Government has made a start but it is only 
a beginning. Evemy London borough and Provincial Town must have its own 


cmmp in the country. 


2 Buildings for full-time education and cahhunal sduagekikam catering must 
be provided for the billeted 


For the Infants; 
1. Residential nursery schools. 
2 Village settlements for mothers who accompany their children. 


Se An extension of the Govemment scheme for day nursery centres. 


This is fully illustrated in the Exhibition by beautifully displayed and 
executwé plans, pictures and models. 


’ 
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The Week-end Review 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE:LONDON: W.CG.1 
Holborn 3216 
citi 25th November, 1940. 


. 


Dear Sarg 


We should be very grateful if you would deal with the 
enclosed enquirye 
With thanks. 
Yours faithful) 
Secretary to the Editor. 


Tom Harrisson, E&qe 
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But there still remains the Russian difficulty. 
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the possession of the Axis. 
in riddles. 

In this dangerous situation, two things are clear. First, we 
must hammer Italian bases with all the might of our bombers and our 
ships. Sccondly, we must win Turkey over to active belligerency. 
But how? Last week we urged one indispensable step—secure 
Syria. We should promise their independence to the Syrians, ask 
the Turks to join us in this offer, and steel ourselves, if necessary, to 
deal with the opposition of Vichy and its adherents on the spot. 
If Stalin intends to 
help Hitler to victory by keeping Turkey passive and neutral, what 
more can we do? Even in that event we should still urge the bold 
course in Syria. But can nothing be done to influence Russian 
policy ? 

In retrospect we belicve that the last chance of winning Russia 
as an active ally vanished when M. Litvinov was dismissed in the 
spring of 1939. The utmost for which we should now hope would 
be to persuade her into an attitude of fairly friendly neutrality. That 
is the course which her own interests would in the long run dictate 
to her, since a German victory would leave her isolated in her relative 
weakness. But this argument implies that we should treat her with 
friendliness, if with American aid we should win. But that is what 
Stalin will not belicve. It is his rooted conviction that Tory England 
and official America have always been the implacable enemies of the 
U.S.S.R. He can cite a big and plausible mass of evidence to back 
this belief. And the worst of it is that some of it is recent. Mr. 
Churchill has succeeded Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Stafford Cripps 
has been sent to Moscow, but still there are dark forces that sabotage 
and neutralise any effort to reach a better understanding with Moscow. 

Consider in this context this week’s achievement of the Foreign 
Office. It addressed to Russia a stiff protest against her participation 
in the Danubian Commission, which it described as a breach of her 
neutrality. The argument passes our understanding. Russia as the 
owner of Bessarabia is now a riparian State, with indisputable rights 
in all matters that touch the navigation of the Danube. In what 
way she compromised her neutrality is not clear. Certainly the 
Germans did not welcome her on the Commission: they suffered a 
diplomatic reverse when she insisted on taking her seat. If she did 
wrong, then so did Hungary, Jugoslavia and. Rumania, which also 
are neutrals. Why, then, did we address no protest to them? The 
answer is as sinistcr as it is simple. The Foreign Office wrapped up 
in its protest a plain intimation that it does not recognise and may 
in the future oppose the restoration of Russian rule over Bessarabia. 
To this M. Molotov has made a stinging and effective answer. Some 
may suppose that this protest and this warning were merely a con- 
ventional pedantry, designed to safeguard our own standing as a 
member of this Commission. But the Russians can reply that this 
stupidity does not stand alone. It repeats the earlier refusal 
of the Foreign Office to recognise the accomplished fact in the 
Baltic States. We do not propose to discuss the cthics of Russia’s 
action either in Bessarabia or round the Baltic, though we think that 
in both cases the mass of the population gained by the change. We 
are content to ask some blunt questions: Does the British Govern- 
ment scriously intend at any time to drive Russia out of Bessarabia 
and the Baltic States? If not, what is the use of verbal protests ? 
The practical result of what it has done is to inform Stalin that if, 
by a miracle not yet in sight, we should win an overwhelming victory, 
he must expect that we will challenge his possession of these territories 


So Turkey marks time, hesitates and talks 


_ and doubtless of Eastern Poland as well, which even Lord Curzon > 


assigned as of right to Russia. If that is British policy, is Stalin 
unreasonable if on the whole he prefers a German victory and works 


to bring it about? In short, for the sake of these backward and | 
always misgoverned regions of the East, we are risking the liberation | 


of France, Holland and Norway, to say nothing of our own safety. 

This is no accidental stupidity. It is 
has been followed for years. 
might add many—the arrest, for example, of the ten Esthonian ships 
and then of thirteen more. 
that effectually warns Moscow not to trust the ‘sincerity of our 
approaches. While this diplomatic sabotage goes on, our airmen 
and our sailors risk their lives in vain. We cannot win this war by 
arms alone. We can win it only with the support of the European 
masses. But the Foreign Office is equally busy elsewhere, flinging 
away the faith of the democracies. It fawns on Pétain and flatters 
Mussolini. Nothing suggests that it regards the oppressed subjects 
of Mussolini and Franco as allies. And now, by this incredible 


mote on the Danubian question, it once again rebuffs the Sovict 
Union. 


~~ 


dinner in a West Country hotel. 


part of a fatal trend that 
We have cited two instances, but. we . 


Week after week something happens ‘ 


THE THIRD EVACUATION 


(This survey is based on information supplied by about 300 correspondents 
from all over the country, plus visits to 45 sample country towns and villages 
by whole-time investigators. The position changes rapidly, but the infor- 
mation is as up to date as possiblc.) 

"Tue evacuation of London on an unprecedented scale began, 
unplanned, immediately after the first big raid on the East End, 
Saturday, September 7th. By Monday many had wisely Iecft the 
dockland areca, carrying what they could, often having no idea where 
they were going. Some, drifting vaguely “ West,” formed into bands 
which grew steadily as they trudged through the city, and ended up 
in whole train-loads bound for “ anywhere.” Many slept in Green- 
wich Park, on Hampstcad Heath. By September 14th (four days 
before the Ministry of Health took preliminary stcps to mect the 
new conditions) around a quarter of the population in certain badly 
hit boroughs had gonc. 

In a block of West End flats 29 per cent. of the occupants had Ieft 
by mid-October, 42 per cent. by carly Novembcr. In a middle-class 
suburb 208 people were taken as a sample at the beginning of the 
blitz; § per cent. had left by September 20th, 10 per cent. by 
October gth, 15 per cent. by October 20th; only four were forced 
to leave their homcs, and none went on the Government scheme. 
Places they went to included Bournemouth, Chester, Devizes, Minc- 
head, Northampton, Carmarthen, Teignmouth, and Welwyn—a 
fairly average scatter. In a working-class dormitory about 15 per cent. 
had gone by the end of October, only onc in twenty-five of these being 
adult males, but there were more women than children. Again, none 
went under a Government scheme, since this bombed arca was techni- 
cally outside “ the County of London.” Thus a mass migration spread 
out, swamping the countryside, so that even by mid-September it was 
very difficult indeed to get a bed for the night anywhere within sixty 
miles of London. 

It was not until September 24th that the Ministry of Health scheme 
included mothers accompanying any children of school age; this con- 
cession at first only covered eight boroughs. On October 7th, after a 
month of unprecedented civilian hell, it was extended to the County 
of London, though this did not include some seriously bombed dormi- 
tory areas and suburbs. By this time many of those who wanted to 
go had gone privately. Mr. MacDonald found the rate of official rcgis- 
tration “disappointing.” On the first day of November there were 
sull over a quarter of a million schoolchildren in London. 

So by the time the official scheme had really got into opcration 
millions of people had redistributed themselves at random, voluntary 
evacuees from London, Liverpool, Birmingham, having penetrated to 
the highlands of Scotland and the cottages of Cornwall. Profitecring 
was frequent; 16 guincas a weck asked for a Cotswold cottage, 18s. a 
week for a tiny bedroom in Hertfordshire, 8s. 6d. for an indifferent 
Billcting officers found their previous 
surveys were now useless; accommodation was filled up overnight by 
voluntary evacuees, often ready to pay more than the billcting allow- 
ance. And the flow of official evacuces was much slower than the 
rest. By September 2oth a resident in a Western town, who had been 
over in France during their blitz, commented: 


This place is like Bordeaux, queucs of women and children with thcir 


possessions done up in pillow-cascs; nowhere to go—storming Y.W.C.A. | 


and the buses—it’s very sad. 


Typical of the tangled migration which Adolf Hitler has stimulated in 
Britain is this picture of a Kentish town: 


. First stage—influx of children and parents from London increased trade. 


“Second stage—cvacuces returning slowly to London, trade declining. Third 


" stage—the townsfolk leaving, making trade worse. Fourth stage—coastal _ 


‘town ‘residents coming into our town. improved business. 


-No houses to let despite several serious aerial attacks.. Country town pre 
ferred to S.E. London, evidently. 


to be “ staying on.” 


‘The’ confusion should not be over-estimated; ahi ‘things ere 


Next stage.in process of: development is, -: 
strangely enough, coastal town evacuces "going back to coast, as one -said; © 
_“* Can't be any worse at home (Deal) than it.is here! ”. This last stage may 4". 
be accelerated as the possibility of invasion becomes less. ‘Tapio appear 


Fifth stage— © 
London people coming back, and local people coming back. Business brisk. _. 
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‘smoothly there isn’t a noise: There has been a lot of noise about Test 4 
centres in London, which have now been enormously. improved. ‘In; 


the reception areas there are still ‘inferior rest centres and plenty of’ 
At one place the rest centre is decorated with 


unsympathetic touches. 
a large notice: 


1S 
THe HIDDEN HAND or ALCOHOL 


Three weeks after the blitz, in one big reception town (7-10,000 
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| evacuees), no special staff had been put on to collecting and filing billet- 


, ing information, and the only answer to evacuee requests was, “ We 
have nothing yet.” 


Of course, local authorities faced a huge problem, 


, and were often administratively and intcllectually unprepared for the 


} swarms that arrived. 


In many places, official treatment of evacuees 


| became: the subject of considerable criticism from the local residents. 


——_——— er 
- 


3 town: 


A characteristic overheard comment: 


“ < Really, they ought to have some better provision for the refugees. Have 
you seen them—standing down at the Food Office and the Salvation Army 


for clothes ?. There jvere 2,000 of them at the Food Office. cari ve tae 
Waiting: there hours, poor things. 


And. here is an sated report from the rest centre of a big reception 


ce slept the ‘night in the cinema. 


Firemen and 
' flurses patrol the cinema throughout the night, the nurses tucking up children, 


Ps ' fetching water and milk, and so on. 
t * +t¢Bach family takes a small piece of ground as their own province. “Some are 
on ba the orchestra’ pit, and are given a little privacy by the curtains in front of 


* But. the majority sleep i in the gangways and between the seats. There 


are ¢ perhaps 800 in all in the cincma. 


All are prov ided with blankéts and palliasses. These they park somewhere 
and put their: belongings (mostly a change of clothing) on the seats. nearby. 
When it is bedtime the men take off their coats, the women their overalls, 
and lic down. The gangways become crowded, people lying down very 
close to one another; between the seats there is perhaps an average of one 
person to ten scats. Here and there is a baby in his pram. 

There is no noise during the night except of babies crying. Nearly every 
mother has a small child and as soon as one cries, three or four others start 
too. -It was quite — to get more than ten minutes’ uninterrupted 


slecp. 

Conditions here aroused bitter resentment both from the evacuees 
and from shocked residents. Many unprintable comments were 
recorded, and may suitably be compared with the charming version of 
Lady Patricia Ward on the feature page of a London newspaper: 


The East End loved it. They settled themselves down cach night, on rugs 
and cushions and blankets along the corridors ; in the day-time they sat in 
the tip-up seats and sent their children to play in a disused ice-rink at the 
back of the stage . . . and wasn’t ita lovely, bright place, almost like a palace ? 


Su they told cach other. 

So much for the official side. At many places (c.g., Basingstoke, 
Hatficld) there have been excellent official cfforts, efficient billeting, 
sympathetic follow-ups, a minimum of friction all round. But it 
seems, on the available evidence, that rather too much depends on the 
chance factor of a few really energetic and intelligent individuals, usually 
from the W.V.S. The purely official side of evacuation has run 
smoothly, but the vastly larger unofficial side has not. 

The reception of evacuees from the hosts’ side was notably better 
than in 1939. There was real sympathy on the part of country people, 
who felt that the cities had been through it, while the evacuces- were 
more ready to make the best of things because this time they were 
glud to get away. The exaggerated storics of filthy evacuce behaviour, 
which did much to undermine the first scheme, were now conspicuous 
mainly by their absence. But the first flush of sympathy from hosts, 
relief from guests, docs not last indefinitcly. By early November, 
antagonisms which at first were centred more or Iess symbolically 
(particularly against richer people who were not felt to be bearing their 
share of the reception burden), had widened to colour a good deal of 
the relationship between residents and cvacuees. Minor points, like 
the crowding of buses, and the better shopping opportunities for 
evacuee women with little to do, added to the irritation of residents. 
The conflicts of the first evacuation slowly began to grow again. These 
contlicts were fully analysed and described carlicr this year in the evacua- 
tion reports published by the Fabian Socicty, Liverpool University, 
Mass-Observation, Lady (Ernest) Simon, Lord Derby, Dr. Susan Isaacs, 
the A.A.S.T.A., etc. These reports nearly all agreed on many of the 
points to be observed in future schemes; exceedingly little notice has 
been taken of any of them. Yet this time the problem is even more 
delicate, because a much higher proportion of evacuees are adults, 
who were the cause of much of the difficulty last time. It is, for instance, 
important to give purpose to evacuated adults (the. children get this 
largely from going to school and playing). Here is a typical East End 
woman adrift in a beautiful cl town; her husband 1 is down for the 
day to settle her in: 


She stopped by the bridge and looked over towards the station, over the 
trees and allotments. A fine sunny morning. ‘lhe road full of refugees 
going into town and coming back. She looked over toward the station. A 
train blowing steam into the air. She stopped her husband by pulling at his 
sleeve. Squints across the allotments, the river and fields and says to him: 

It’s funny, isn’t it? It’s different like, isn’t it?” 

He doesn’t reply. She goes on looking and says: 

“Yes, it’s different.’ 

Ile says, abruptly: ‘* You'll get used to it.” 


' It is lit by six large lights ; ; four of these 
er are turned off at 11 o'clock, the other two remain on all night. 


From the headmistress of a village Midland school we sniff stage two 
in the break up of the happy pattern in a place too far away for many 
adults, therefore mainly filled with official child evacuees; she says: 


So far we have had no trouble with parents of the new evacuce group as 
no special trains are rimning yet. 


‘But in some places whcre mothers’ clubs, social workers’ schemes, 
correspondence links with the home town, and other social measures 
have been arranged, the most amiable conditions prevail. And there 
are striking instances of the way in which communitics, ¢specially small 
villages, have determined to make this evacuation a success. But else- 
where a. history of trivial tension and gradual drift looks uncommonly 
like repeating itself. To the sociologist, who believes Icssons can be 
learned and correctives applied as a result of social analysis, it is sad 
to sec history repeat itself. Already—indeed, ever since mid-September 
—the drift back has begun. A lull in the raids, and up surges the 


‘thought that they won't get bad again. Back you hop. Then there are 
-$erious economic difficultics in having two home units. 


Emotional diffi- 
culties, too. The good wife feels guilty (or suspicious) about her hus- 


band living alone,-and anxious because of communication difficulties 


which delay news of him. Actually, a study of husbands left behind 
reveals an astonishing proportion who are getting positive (though maybe 
temporary?) pleasure out of being bachelors for a change! For the 
same reasons many wives have refused to evacuate at all, or to let their 
children go without them. “A family should keep together in times 
like this,” is a common attitude. And as the war looks like going on 


for a long time, the separation “ might last for years.” The simplest 


reason of all: “I wouldn’t go. 


I wouldn’t let that bastard turn me 
out of my home.” | 


TOM HARRISSON 


A LONDON DIARY 


Mr. Leonarp WooLr made the revolutionary suggestion last weck 
that Mr. Gandhi should be made Viceroy of India. How, I am asked, 
could a pacifist be Viceroy, even if a British Government could be 
found wise enough to appoint the most popular Hindu as head of 
India? The answer is that in the doubly impossible event of his being 
offered the job and accepting it, he is perfectly capable of finding good 
reasons for postponing his pacifism to a more convenicnt date—when 
Japan and Germany, shall we say, have been defeated by force of 
arms. On this matter Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhi’s greatest disciple, 
would find less difficulty. He is not a theoretical pacifist. And yet, 
Nehru has now been sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment 
ona charge of preaching pacifism. He had deliberatcly courted arrest, 
and most people had anticipated a sentence of detention. This 
punishment looks vindictive and may be the beginning of a more 
scrious phase. The principle involved gocs far beyond Nehru’s 
personality. It is worth while protesting with all the vigour 
at our command: against the suicidal and immoral policy of 
involving India in the war without consulting her leaders, 
and of refusing the collaboration Congress offered. Nehru is onc 
of the few living men whose mind and grasp and expericnce qualify 
him for a great national leader. He combines the brilliance of 
Balliol with the wisdom of the East. I have never met a finer man, 


nor one who understands more clearly the nature of the Nazi menace. 


I have before me an article written by him in the Sunday Standard 
(Bombay) of August 18th in which in simple language he explains the 
issucs before the world and the disaster a Nazi victory would be, 
and then deplores that Britain, which is in a position to lead, seems 


‘incapable of understanding the revolution that is happening in the 


world. Must we always think in terms of Empire and of our own 
interests when mankind is demanding a world conception? Nehru’s 


arrest is a striking proof of our failure to rise to a colossal opportunity, 
> * * 


The B.B.C. was very encouraging the other day about the defences 
of Gibraltar. Immense new defence works had been put through 
during the last ten weeks. Presumably Gibraltar would now offer a 


Strong resistance to a Nazi attack. But note this has been donc only 


in the last ten weeks. Even now I doubt if the authoritics there can 
bring themselves to regard Franco as a possible enemy and as for the 
Pétain Government, Gibraltar’s share in the Dakar fiasco tells its own 


‘story. Throughout the Spanish war the Gibraltar authoritics were 


always by instinct and habit on the side of the Axis. I recall how a 
friend visiting Gibraltar pointed to the great guns that overlooked 
the harbour—German guns. He asked one of the High-Ups there 
‘if he did not find the direction of these guns disturbing. “* Oh, not 
at all,” said the High-Up, “‘ we know that country well, you sce. 
They arc friends of ours. Why we hunt over that country.” 
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OMAN PLANS 
TO EVACUAT 


By A “Star” Reporte 

ETTLEMENT of families on the 

land is suggested by Coun- 

cillor Mrs. M. S. Bridger, J.P., 
ex-Mayor of Bethnal Green, as a 
possible solution of the problem 
of evacuation from. vulnerable 
areas. 

“The cost of evacuation,” said Mrs. 
Bridger to-day, “ will grow greater as 
our home defences are attacked, 

“Surely something could be done 
with the money spent on public assist- 
ance and on other forms of relief to- 
wards, placing a large percentage of 
our unemployed men, with their 
families, in group settlements. 
GREATER HARDSHIP 

“The rigours: of winter in e 
country will not be a hardship in co 
parison with those caused by separa- 
tion of children from their parents; 
rather would work on the land give the 
opportunity most of them long for— 
to be healthier, happier reen, women 
and children, doing a job well worth 
doing. 

“If we must have evacuation, then, 
for the unemployed at least, let us 
have family evacuation, and I suggest 
this is the only sane way to spend the 
money that it must cost. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED 

“Try and sum up the difficulties 

cone would be removed from our 

1dast 

“Not the least of these would be 
the problem now § confronting the 
London County Council and othe 
educational | odies, with the return of 
evacuated ‘children and the con- 
tinuance of their education. 
PERMANENT SAFETY 

“Local Authorities are having to 
re-open welfare centres and schools. 
prospitals are refilling with patients. 

“All these facilities could be 
ncorporated in the settlement scheme, 
chere would be no returning to the 

anger zone.” 


THE STAR 


> Children 
pol. “etre, 


L.C.C. PLAN 
FOR POOR 
PARENTS 


ARENTS in receipt of relief 
will be helped to visit their 
evacuated children, if a 

scheme which the L.C.C. is pre- 
paring is approved. 

One parent will be assisted at a 
time, but in the case of a visit 
before Christmas both parents can 
go if cheap travelling facilities are 
available. 


If the distance is great and a night} 
away is necessary because of train 
times, money for a night’s lodging will 

i not necessarily be excluded. 
| The scheme is subject to Ministry 
} of Health observations. 


|CENSUS OF CHILDREN 
iSTILL IN LONDON 


| The L.C.C.’s Emergency Committee 

jalso announce to-day that “ grave 
concern ” is being felt about the large 
number of schoolchildren in London, 
and a census is being taken of elemen- 
tary schoolchildren, 

A’ further evacuation of expectant | 
mothers is being arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Government, and volun- |} 

itary and other schemes for providing | 
i boots and clothing for evacuated | 
children are being considered. | 


£2,200 FOR 
FILM SHOWS 


Expenditure of £2,200 has béen 
sanctioned by the L.C.C. for the pur- 
chase of twenty film projectors and a 

| hundred films of “ the light entertain- 
ment type” for London school 
| children in the reception areas, 
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200 MORE BOYS GO 
TO CAMP SCHOOL 


WIVES TO ACCOMPANY 


TEACHERS 


A party of 200 schoolboys left Loxford 
Central School, Ilford, yesterday for the 
new camp school at Cranleigh, Surrey. 


This is the second group of Ilford} 
Central School children to be sent to 
country quarters. The first - party, 
numbering 250, went to a camp schools 
near Reading last Friday. 


The boys in yesterday’s party were| 
brought back-to London on Saturday 
from Ipswich, where they had been 
evacuated, and had to be passed by the 
Medica] Officer of Health before they} 
could go to the boarding school. ) 


Preparations are being made by the 
Leyton Education Committee to send 
500 boys from two Leyton central! 
schools, Ruckholt and Tom Hood, to 
two boarding school camps at Tilford, 
near Farnham, Surrey, and Itchingfield, 
near Horsham. The boys will go in the 
next few weeks, after parents have 
been circularised and asked for their 
written consent. 


NORMAL SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Cost to parents, who are allowed to} 
visit their sons in arranged motor-| 
coach journeys, will be the same as that 
of the present billets, varying according 
to the family income, but never exceed- 
ing 6s a week. 


Fifteen Government camps are avail- 
able for London children, five reserved 
for the L.C.C., three for Iiford, and two 
for Leyton. A feature of the camps is 
that, to preserve a homelike atmosphere, 
wives will accompany teachers, and will 
teach the boys such things as .darning 
their own socks. 


The boys will also be taught to mend} 
their own shoes. Dormitories are cen-| 
trally heated, and the kitchens under the 
supervision of a trained chef. Special 
attention is paid to vitamins in diet. 
The cost of building each camp is 
estimated at £20,000. 

The children will be given normal 
school holidays, but parents are advisec 
snot to bring them back to London, bu 
o take them to safe areas. 

It is emphasised that Essex Secondary 
Schools have not been affected by the 
scheme. 


CIVIL SERVANT S ASK TO} 
RETURN HOME 


EVACUATION ‘“ HARDSHIPS ”’ 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


When they met Capt. Crookshank, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury,|f 
yesterday leaders of the Civil Service|} 
Association urged that the 20,000 Civil 
iServants who have been evacuated from 
iLondon to various parts of the country 
should be allowed to return, and that no 
further evacuations should take place, | 

It was contended that evacuation had 
broken up families, separated married 
men from their homes, resulted in finan- 
cial hardship, imposed difficulties on 
seaside resorts and inconvenienced the 

general public. 
>| Capt. Crookshank, in his reply, said 
the problem of evacuation was con-| 
‘istantly under review. Because a cer-|} 
\tain condition of affairs had not yet 
jarisen it could not be assumed that it 
| would not arise or that it was unwise} 
to take precautions: against its arising. |}. 
|He did not agree that evacuation neces- 
jsarily involved the degree of hardship 
or inconvenience suggested. 

‘He promised full consideration to the 


gra spotters mu ae Aim. , 
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relays to the playing fields for hockey and other games. They 
are thus occupied in strictly educational pursuits for ten and a half 
days .as against the ten days which constitute the normal working 
fortnight. This can scarcely be called “ much less than half an 
education.” ot 
Our problems have been simplified by the sympathy and under- | 
standing of the Headmistress, Governors and Staff of the High | 
Wycombe High School and I am aware that many schools have | 
not yet been able to arrange such extensive facilities for their 
pupils, but I think that your comment does less than justice to 
the initiative of the thousands of teachers who are working very | 
hard to keep education alive in spite of confusion in high places. 
The High School for Girls, Betty M. L. UNDERHILL 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
[There is still no general rule for the country; the organisation 


of education for evacuees is steadily improving, but our generalisation 
is not far from the truth.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 
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GENERAL'S. 
EVACUEES, 
ARE 1a Q 


people who volunte 
take evacuees are .f 
mugs,” said a retired brigac 
general to Eastbourne Billett ‘ing: 
Appeal Tribunal yesterday when. 
he asked for three schoolgiris to 
be moved owing to lack of accom~ 
i modation. 


“IT know plenty of people with 
large houses who have not had any- 
one,” he added. 

The Chairman (Mr. R. A. Gordon, 

1K.C.): “The fact is that we did not 

receive as many children as we 
expected, and some people. naturally 
did not get any.” 

The General: “I have to use my 
dining room as a bedroom when my 

ison, who is an officer, comes home on 
leave. 


PREFER TINNED FOOD 


“'These children have put on a lot 
of weight. They are nice little 
kiddies, but rather a bother about 
their food. They refuse fresh vege- 


tables and will only eat things out of 
tins.” 

The ‘Tribunal decided that :the 

ibrigadier’s house was overcrowded 
and the three children should be 
moved. 

In another case a woman house- 
holder asked that two children should 
be moved. 

“My son, who is serving, and my 
daughter, who is a nurse, want to 
come home at Christmas, but I cannot 
put them up if the children are still 


here.” 
NO RELATIVES 


The Chairman: “There are man) 
people in Eastbourne who will not be\ 
able to have their relations with 
them this Christmas owing to 
evacuees.” 

The woman, who said that her 
health was affected, was advised to 
produce a medical certificate, 

In the case of a similar application 
from the manageress of a guest 
house, the chairman said a principle 
was involved and they could not 
grant it. 


\4 Boys in Billet 
A Big Handful 


Troubles have lately crowded on 
Mrs. May Welsh, of Beaconsfield 
Villas, Brighton, | 

She was in tears in Brighton police 
court yesterday as she told the magis- 
trate that 


Her husband had left her and 
gone off with another woman ; 

She gave birth to twins three} 
pres ago, but they were bern } 


> dead 


te aq’ ~ She 


seh abit ? Bs nl he had? 


_ ‘And now she had to face a gopamonala 
for paepitting a light. to be shown at} 
her house during the black-out, s | 
“ The boys,” she said, “ hav broken | 
up my beds. ’ There is a prefect with 
nem, but when he says anything to | 
them they swear at him.” 
_Advising Mrs. Welsh to see that she 
ad a complete black-out, the Bench : 
disr missed the case. 
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400,000 Must Go Back To Schoo 


CHILDREN 
WHO 
CAME 
BACK 


Cabinet Order 
Lessons Again 


DUCATION is to be made 
compulsory again for chil- 
dren who have remained in| 

or returned to the evacuation | 
areas. 


The Government’s decision will 
affect 400,000 children in London } 
and other cities and towns. | 

In the L.C.C. area alone more than] 
80,000 evacuated schoolchildren have 
returned to their homes. 

Local education authorities will] 
have to fix dates for the re-opening 
of schools. Many have been taken over 


for other purposes connected with 
the war. 


PARENTS CAN 
BE PROSECUTED 


Parents who do not send their 
children when the schools have 
started again will be liable to prose- 
cution as before the war. 

A few schools have already re- 
opened, where air raid shelters, which 
are insisted on by the authorities, 
have begn provided. 

Only older children, from 11 
upwards, have attended, 


EASTER HOLIDAY 
AS USUAL 


+-Although» Christmas. holidays .in! 
elementary schools were shortened, it 
is not likely that the length of Easter 


holidays will be curtailed. : 
Summer holidays will be considered |} 
in the light of later events. | 
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Help The Children’s Treat Fund Because— 
MUCKING 


apout | SANTA CLAUS IS TO 


A BOY evacuee is billeted 
in the house of a peer 


He wrote home:— | | - ' 
“Dear Mum and Dad,—We | . 
are in a very posh place, but \ 3 


we are not allowed to muck 
about. The lord says we may 


but teacher says we mustn’t.” Y RITCHIE CALDER 


“The lord ” is Lord Blanes- ; : ri Mitiih on: sebiaia vit 
banat, ‘wheee counterions. te ANTA CLAUS is to be evacuated too. Yesterday, Mr. Herbert g 


Grey Friars, Winchelsea, this when he launched ‘‘ The Children’s Treat Fund.’’ 
Sussex. 


This story was told by Mr If the public is generous enough 


Herbert Morrison yesterday. ¢ evacuated children will have such a a ea Na ee A NCCT 


& Christmas as many of them have 


never known before. 
NEWS WITH ASMILE| ,,, 


a . Morrison was speaking on be- 
“Toy guns, bombing planes an 
tanks are destratfie ke teys fet beys;” half of Mrs, E. M. Lowe, chairman of 


said Dr. John E. Anderson, of the |the L.C.C., who is treasurer of the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the | Fund for Greater London. 
University of- Minnesota, U.S.A. 


But he pointed out that similar schemes 
were being promoted in all evacuation 
areas. 


“It is not just that all children deserve 
a good time,” he said to me later, “ but 
that we want to remove the temptation 
of evacuees to come home at Christmas. ¢' 


“ Anyone who.assumes that Hitler ¢ 
will not bomb this country be- @ 
cause it is Christmas would be assuming 
a lot. In fact it may be an incentive for 
him to do so. 


“The time is short because we want‘ 
to be able to tell the good people of the, 
reception areas who are arranging they 
parties the sort of bill we are prepared 


to foot. 
L.C.C.’s £5,000 


“The L.C.C. is contributing £5,000, bu 
we have to provide for 300,000 evacuees 
from the London area 


“ More than that, we want to see that 
the country children, who have shared 
their homes, their schools and their play 
time with them, shall share in the 
Christmas * treats. 


People who wish to keep the children} 
happy and safe should send su { 
tions to Mrs. E. M. Lowe, oes | 
if they live in Greater London, | 
their own authorities if they live in hae , 
evacuation areas. . 


“He looks like a gun-runner to me, The Germans ch chose Ch 


sir, He has a sack full of arms and 1914, joe. eae th Mk A, au Be sad Ll 
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$3W EVACUATION PLANS 


It is among the many paradoxes of the 
present war that the five months’ respite 
from “ Blitzkrieg,” so far from facilitating 
the solution of the evacuation problem, has 
thrown it into grave confusion. The present 

© position is that more than half the children 
evacuated in September have returned | 
““shome, and that only about 25 per cent. 
of the total number whose removal from 
wl he big cities is necessary to their own and 
™ the public safety are now in the reception 
~ areas. Mr. Watrter E..ior’s new plan, 
announced yesterday, for meeting this 
&. highly dangerous situation is based, like the 
« original one, on the voluntary principle, but 
» unlike the original, it is restricted to 
© children only. Fresh registers are to be 
prepared of parents who are willing that 
their children should be evacuated, on the 
\- Government’s order, in the event of air raids 
«° involving serious and continuing peril to 
the civilian population.” An endeavour 
will be made to obtain the written under- 
taking of parents to accept the Govern- 
ment’s order both as to the time and the 
duration of the evacuation. The plan has 
been concerted with a view to providing 
adequate facilities for the education of the 
evacuees, and in this connection it may be 
observed that parents who fail to evacuate 
their children are not unlikely to encounter 
difficulties owing to the closing down of 
schools in the evacuating centres. 

This scheme has the primary merit of 
being much better thought out than its 
hastily improvised forerunner. Its most 
obvious defect is that it only comes into 


operation in the presence of an actual bom- 
bardment, which would not only expose 
large numbers of children to the risk of 
death or mutilation, but also involve a heavy 
strain on the transport system at a time 
when it will be seriously congested with 
other traffic and may be partially disabled 
by the attack. ‘That defect is an inevitable 
accompaniment of the voluntary principle, 
but it emphasises the vital importance of 
ready co-operation by parents with the 
' Government. Here attention may be drawn 
to Mr. Etuior’s urgent appeal to parents not 
to bring back children who are still in the 
reception areas, and this appeal might well 
be supplemented with a strong publicity 
campaign to persuade parents to forestall 
the Blitzkrieg by sending their children 
back into the country now. When the attack 
does come the smooth working of the 
~ evacuation scheme may prove of decisive 
importance for the maintenance of the 
national morale. It isa problem admittedly 
fraught with many difficulties not only for 
the Government and for parents, but also 
for householders in the reception areas. The 
Queen’s message is a graceful act of recogni- 
* tion to those householders who have in the 
past willingly shouldered the responsibili- 
_ ties and inconveniences of hospitality to 
" evacuees, and it should serve as a stimulus 
to others to contribute their share. 
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“Unhappy 
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at Rickmansworth 
2 WATLOTe 


WEST HERTS 


YO OBSIVET 


COUNCIL CHAIRMANS”?7 
AND “PITIFUL CASES” 


DESIRE to inform you that you can 

take your daughter from my house 

as soon as you get here. I want you to 

‘go wher I am at home, and instead of 

‘talking to my wife I will talk to you. You 

ican cart your girl off as soon as you like 
and no nonsense.” 

This letter, said to have been written 

by a Rickmansworth householder to the 


mother of an evacuated child, was quoted 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the Rickmans- 
worth Urban District Council by the 
Chairman (Mr. T. J. O'Sullivan), who 
.Stated that the local Billeting Tribunal, 


}.cases of evacuees who had been made so 
unhappy by the people with whom they 
were billeted that they had gone back 

ome. 

A total of 350, he stated, had already 
gone back, most of them to London. 

He quoted a case of German mothers 
who were deprived of lighting and cur- 
tain in the bedroom and compelled to 
look after their children in the dark. 

In addition to the Chairman, those 
present at the Council meeting were: Mrs. 
\Cecil Bevan, Captain A. Palmer, Mr. J. J. 
‘Middleton, Mr. J, Dimmock, Mr. H. Eggle- 
ton, Mr. L. H athorn, Mr. H. Seward, Mr. 
P. W. Cooper, ELN. Whittall, and Mr. 
J. E. Jones, with the Clerk (Mr. C. G, R. 
Williams), the Surveyor (Mr. R. W. 
Annear), the Treasurer (Mr. A. Gardner), 
and the AR.P. Organiser (Colonel A. 
Stone). 

CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Making his statement on the question 
f evacuation, the Chairman stated that 


of the 1,802 official evacuees who came to | 


the district, there now remained 1,427 
Of the 375 who-had left, 25 were members 
of a technical school which had gone to 
janother part of the country. The other 
1350 had gone home, to London, in the 
majority. of cases, 

“ Whilst I think Rickmansworth can be 
very proud of the way its evacuees are 
being looked after generally, there are 
some very pitiful cases where the 
evacuees were made so unhappy by the 
pee with whom they were bill that 
hey have gone back home. I am hoping 


that from the words I have to say on the 


subject, it will be realised that these 
cases are being investigated.” 

The Chairman then went on to read, as 
an example, the letter quoted above, and 
also quoted the case of a German woman. 

There were many such cases, he added, 
“TIT do not know what action this Council 
can take to prevent this, but the various 
letters are being handed to the Clerk with 
a view to him advising the Council as to 

the correct attitude to adopt.” 

Mr. Whittalf raised a query as to 
whether there were still cases of evacuated 
children being taken back to London for 
week-ends. 

The Chairman stated that there were 
‘instances of that nature and parents con- 
renee were being written to and told that 
AP agg oro would result in billeting 
acilit es being cancelled. 

on the same subject, the Civil Defence 

ncy ne gs reported that in- 

stru ions had been given to Billeting 

Officers not to billet any more persons in 

the district unless a further evacuation 

was ordered by the Ministry of Health. 

The rule is to be relaxed in the cases of 

ns who can prove that they missed 

he official evacuation through detention 
in nursing home or hospital 

If was also decided that all future 
transfers are to- be made by order of the 
Billeting Tribunal only on the complaint 
of either the householder or evacuee. 

A special report is to be made on houses 
which have become overcrowded as a 
result of the billeting of evacuees. 

The Regional Evacuation Officer has 
been requested by the committee to supply 
immediately 100 camp beds for distribu- 

tion to householders needing them for 
evacuees. If not available, the Council 
are to purchase them. 


THAT FALSE ALARM 


Another report of the Civil Defence 
Emergency Committee makes reference to 
=e first of Rickmansworth's false air raid 

arnings. 

weThe report stated: 

The Clerk reported fully upon the circum- 
Stances of the false air raid warning 
aba by the person in charge of the Croxley 

Treen siren. He also reported upon the com- 
munications he had received from the County 
Controller and his replies. As long ago as 
November last. an order had been given to 
the Post Office for the wiring up of the three 
sirens in the Urban District on the remote 
control system, and the necessary equipment 
had been installed. The Post Office had not 
yet made the necessary connection for the 


proper working of the sirens on the remote 


contro: syste 

on -it ‘was resolved: (A) That telephones be 
installed at all three sirens, and that the 
Epolice bt penees *s to oa “yg three sirens 
pon the action warning lis (A) Ld end a 


of which he is.a member, had dealt with | 


m. After very careful considera- 


shelter be constructed at the Moor Park siren. 
(C) That a shelter be constructed at the Mill 
End siren if the Chairman of the Council 
thought it necessary, 


In reply to a question by Mr. Whittall, 
the Chairman stated that telephones were 
a temporary precaution but it had been 
decided to use both the remote control 
system and the telephones. 


A CROXLEY GREEN PROBLEM 


The Civil Defence Emergency Com- 
mittee reported as follows: 

O.M.T. Clubhouse.—-The committee reviewed 
the arrangements made for the control and 
running of this building as a whole, which is 
used as a fivst aid post, an ambulance and 
first aid party depdét, a rescue party depdt, 
and decontamination depdt. 
have in mind Mr. J. O’N. Hodson, 
appointment as depdt 


whose 


The committee. 


superintendent had} 


been authorised by the committee, who still) 
appeared to continue to be the secretary of | 


the Old Merchant Taylors’ Club, and was 
continuing to oecupy the suite of rooms 
assigned to.him in that capacity; the mem- 


bers of tne club were also continuing to use| 
parts of the building, and it was reported | 


that there were certain 
liquor still in the premises 
appear to belong to the club. The committee 
could not consider the present position at the 
Old Merchant Taylors’ Club as satisfactory, 
and it was resolved that Mr. J. O'N. Hodson 
be given a week's notice to determine his 
appointment as depdét superintendent, and 
that he be asked to leave the premises, 

Mr. Middleton said that as the minute 
was worded, it appeared to be a reflection 
on Mr. Hodson. 

The Chairman replied that no reflection | 
was intended. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN WITHOUT 
PROTECTION 


The following report of the General | 
Purposes Committee was adopted: 
Air Raid Shelters at Schools.—It 


in the event of air raids. 


the grave concern of this Council at the 
absence of any air iaid shelter at the local 
public elementary scools. 


MEALS FOR CHILDREN 


The 
mittee also reported: 
Communal Meals.—The Deputy Chief Billet- 


A 


stocks of excisable } 
which would | 


: 


was re- 

ported that no provision of any sort had been | 
made in the local schools to protect children | 
Resolved to recom- | 
mend that the County Council be informed of | 


Civil Defence Emergency Com-) 


ing Officer reported that one of the present) 
problems to be considered was the communal | 


feeding of evacuated children at mid-day. 
The effect of this communal feeding of 
evacuated school children was that they would 
be able to have a hot meal at mid-day at the 
respective schools, and therefore would be 
of no trouble to the householders for the 
major part of the day. Resolved to retom- 
mend that enquiry be made of the proper 
officer of the County Council to ascertain if 
ot Bgrony ! Council will take action with 

ard to the communal feeding of ererneted 
es ool children at their schools. 

Repair of Footwear and_ Clothes. The! 
Deputy Chief Billeting Officer reported thai 
in very many cases householders were being 
caused expense for the repair of footwear and 
clothes for the evacuated school children in 
their care and as yet no arrangements had 
been made for them to be recompensed in any 
way. The Women’s Voluntary Services had 
assisted as far as they possibly could, but the 
question of nancial responsibilities had te 
be considered. Resolved to recommend tha 
the Deputy Chief Billeting Officer communicate 
with the London County Council immediately 
as to what steps they would take to reimburse 
householders of this district. 


Welfare of Evacuees.—The Clerk of the 
Council repofted that he had received a letter 
from the Croxley Green Society suggesting 
that. a house should be obtained by them in 
Croxley Green, which could be utilised in cer- 
tain ways for the welfare of evacuees, but 
that they were not in a position to pay either 
rent or rates for the house. Resolved to 
recommend that the secretary and two other 
members of the committee of the Croxley 
Green Society be invited to meet the members 
of the Genera] Purposes Committee at their 
next meeting to discuss the matter fully. 
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NOW READY 

a li at 
10,000 CHILDREN TO 

GO IN SPRING , 


n - 4 
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Ten thousand children from vule 
nerable areas will be able to go to 
school in the country as soon as the 
winter is over. 


next few months. 

Local authorities are anxious to avail 
themselves of the facilities extended in 
these war centres, and plans are well 
advanced to take children from schools 
in vulnerable areas when spring comes. 

The camps, originally built to house 
adult evacuees. in the event of severe 
bombing, or as holiday camps for 
children in the spring and summer, have 


| been altered to take children all the year 


round if necessary. 

It is realised by the Board of Educa- 
tion, however, that this scheme does not 
meet more than part of the problem, 
either numerically or educationally. 

Further plans are being discussed 


.|whereby empty houses, not necessarily 


mansions, would be taken as boarding 


‘}schools, and children and teachers from 


vulnerable cities placed in them ona 
permanent war-time basis. 

I understand that the Government, 
while realising the inherent difficulties, 
is determined that fts plan to open all 
schools by the beginning of April shall 
be carried into effect. 
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Twenty of the 31 camps erected by| 
‘|1the Government are available for imme- 
‘|diate occupation as boarding schools. 
-| The remainder will be ready during the 
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IN WOMEN’S 


| Seeing their Friends 


off to the Country. 


Boys and girls crowding round to 
say ‘“‘ Good-bye” to 200 children 
from Loxford Central School, Ilford, 


who left to-day for an evacuation 
school camp in Surrey, 


MYSTERY OF A 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS AND BILLETING 


Sir THOMAS MOORE (Cons.) asked the 
:|Mimister of Health whether, in view of the 
_j|need of —— adequate Ee tr a | 

.| advance for summer wou 
householders whose livelihood consisted in 
ents from any compulsion to | 


o-- 


tary Secre-— 
billeting | 
git prope ti to ae hanes 
| an, . 
St ut the Minister did not think it 
would be desirable or practical to give special 
phicied persona, The Minister would shortly 
rsons. 
be making’ 8 statement on the subject of~ 
| evacuation. 


mUUDIR “DATTA 


‘BY EVACUEES | 
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MANY CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


Claims for compensation by people 
whose houses or possessions have been 
damaged by evacuees’ are reaching 
the Ministry of Health and local 
authorities in large numbers. 


If the claim is below £5 payment 

can be made by the local authority out 
of the Evacuation Fund. If greater 
than £5 it must be handed in to the 
regional office of the Ministry of 
Health. 
_ One claim for compensation to the 
amount of £42 14s has been made by 
Mrs. D. M. Follett, the owner of Riddles- 
worth Hall, Riddlesworth, Norfolk, 
where 88 mothers and children were 
billeted. 

According to Mrs. Follett’s claim sub- 
mitted to the Wayland Rural District 
Council, bedding, furniture, and cooking 
u ils and walls had been ruined or 
ba damaged by evacuees from East 
London. The council decided to advise 
the Government to pass the claim. 

Other householders in the district 
whose homes have been damaged were 
advised by the council to submit claims. 


‘COUNCIL YIELDS TO 


MINISTRY DEMAND 
BILLETING PROTEST 


ee 


Urban Council accepted the ultimatum 
of the Minister of Health, Mr. Walter 
Elliot, and agreed to agen. tc ge A billet- 
ing of evacuated London school children. 

After the Christmas holidays, when 
children returned to Woking, billets 
could not be found for them and they 
were sent back. Complaint was made to 
the Minister of Health, who replied that 
unless 150 billets were provided imme- 
diately the council would be deposed 
and another authority brought in to 
administer the scheme. 

Councillor Calver pointed out that 
since Christmas billets had been closing 
in at the rate of 100 a week, and the 
latest figures showed that 48 per cent. of 
evacuees had returned home. 

Councillor Herbert maintained that 
until parents were prosecuted for taking 
their children back the voluntary 
scheme would not succeed. 


NO EVACUATION PLAN 
FOR BELGIUM 

‘* ALL ROADS FOR ARMY ”’ 
From Our Own Correspondent 

_ BRUSSELS, Wednesday. 

The Minister for Public Health, M. 

Jaspar, declared in the Chamber of 

5 ae 

pyectehen = civilians in the event of 

“AN roat = means of transport 
must be reserved for the army. In 
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After a prolonged debate the Woking] | 
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i be the duty of every-| » 
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From All Quaners : yr ge 
BABY E Rey 
VACUATED TO 
LONDON BY AIR 


Shortl 
Krister before the war br Oke out 


undstrom, 24, gs 
Mrs. K. O. Sundstrom, of Ban ;,2"4 
ndon. was evacuated he Bayswater, 


of the stewardess and hi | 
him at an English atpert sf fs 


Mrs. 
~=44 éha zrett Married.—Mrs. Sheila Rar. 
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: Evacuation ‘OA 
Disaster ”’ 38 2 },4° 


Evacuation has already __ spelt 
disaster for many businesses, declared 
Capt. Bernard Thorpe in his presiden- 
tial address to the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
Property Agents in London to-day. 


30 ame 


activity of many kinds was now be 
destroyed by our own efforts to avoi 
damage. 


Capt. Thorpe declared that business q 


15 BOYS—BANG 
si¢GO THE CHAIRS 
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WiAVE chosen your letter out of a very large 
»@ umber on the subject of children running 
~ “™ wild because it gives a clear picture of a sad 
§ state of affairs. It is time we all put our heads 
| sther to discover the best way to cope with this 

) | - indiscipline. 

— we The advice I have given so far is 
| to’ get into touch with the local 
schoolmaster or mistress. In one 
instance when this was done I was 
told the improvement was so marked 
that I inquired what method had 
been used. 


wat MAY WELCH, of Beaconsfield Villas, Brighton, has 
so many children she doesn’t know what to do. _ 

But, unlike those of the Old Lady | 

Who Lived in a Shoe, they are not 

her own. They are evacuees. 

She has fifteen—all boys. 


Country Fphtent* 


the war upon the social 
life of the great cities has so far 
attracted more attention than 
have its consequences to the 
country villages. 
But these consequences are 


~~ ¢* & gh,“ J 


serious. 

At a time when the evacua- 
tion of large numbers from the 
town into the country has made 
more desirable than ever a 


| “ And I can’t cope with them,” she 


told the magistrate yesterday when 
she was summoned for showing a 
light in the black-out. 

“Tt was one of those boys,” she ex- 


The answer was that the school- 


master had assembled the whole 


school and talked to them with con- 
siderable severity and had appointed 
half a dozen road prefects. 


I think you should take your aunt’s .. 


case into your own hands and write 
] f | yourself to the schoolmaster. I feel 
brightening of village life the | * plained. “He took a candle into an | ‘KETC | sure you will find him only too glad 
reverse has taken place I empty room.” : will fight ee c to help, when he knows what has 
| ; : | P : IVIL Servants it the Gov 
Country bus services have | : 7 | / 
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been so curtailed that to-day 
Many villages are more isolated 
than for a generation. 

The weekly visit to a cinema 
show at the nearest town has 
in many cases become an 
impossibility because late buses 
no longer run. 

Nor can the dances and whist 
drives in village halls which 
frequently provide recreation 
for a whole group of scattered 
communities continue when it 
is no longer possible to get 
transport from one ‘village to 
another. - 

Yet it is most essential for the 
future health of our country 
that war conditions should not 
force another big migration— 
particularly of young people 
from the villages to the towns. 

Sufficient petrol could surely 
be made available to allow of an 
improvement in the country bus 
Services which have become 


birth to twins three weeks ago. They 
were born dead. 


iMrs. Welch told the “Daily Herald” 


grumbling about all my evacuees, 


ell a Oe al 


Sold Her Furniture 
To add to her troubles, she gave 


After the magistrates had diis- 
missed the summons against her, 


about her fifteen boys: © 
“Mind you,” she said,:“I am not 


Some of them are fine kids, but how 
on earth am I to keep them on 8s. 6d. 
each a week? 

“To give them plenty. of good food and 
comfortable beds I’ve practically sold my 
home up. Last week I sold £20 worth 


>of furniture to buy bed linen. | 


Exit Another 


“Then they dance on the beds, and| 


break them. They’ve broken my chairs, 
too.” 

As to food Mrs. Welch mentioned that 
she has to get three 11lb. tins of biscuits 
a week. 


Just before the “ Daily Herald” man 


‘been made for the time 


left the house there was a crash in the, 


to them by Mr. Walter Elliot, Minister of Health, yesterday, to 


proceed with the evacuation from London of further Government 


ze s will be held. in several departments during 
the nant We daves 4 official-of the Civil Servants’ Clerical Associa- 


“The next step will be meeting of the staff side of the National 


Council uary. We have already arranged to 
a ee oer porte | of the Exchequer, next week, re- 


and may raise the evacuation problem 


—_—-<- 


Servants evacuated to sé 
areas will be faced with incr 
summer charges. ; J 

Another evacuation headache © 
for the Government is that of trying 
to stem the serious “back to home 
landslide among evacuees caused by 


been going on 

And may I recommend this subject 
for a discussion in the rural knitting- 
and-sewing meetings this week? I 
happen to know that already an im- 
mense amount of good constructive 


work on evacuation problems has 
' been done by these informal com- 


mittees. 


I make this appeal not only be- | 
cause of the large number of very 
distressing letters I am receiving 
from people plagued and tormented 
by undisciplined children, but for the 
sake of the children themselves. 


I am so very fond of children that 
my inclination is to indulge them. 
What holds me back is the thought 
that it is so desperately unfair to 
them. The wartime atmosphere of 
unrest with its shift of discipline 
from the private to the public sphere 
brings new and serious difficulties 
into the task of child-training. 


We must exercise our imagination 
to keep children happily absorbed in 
lawful pursuits and make that little 
extra effort to maintain the note of 
dignity and authority which children 
themselves infinitely prefer to slack- 
ness and indulgence. 


AAADAAALII Terriers tity | 
room where the boys were at tea. 


OR 


an essential of country living. 


| Christmas. 
| of the children 
hn ogy «' yrapin rel area ai ; Fe ep Py Pa ‘aaee returned, 
accieaiion seeetinion while of 6.750 billeteqd in Reading only 
: about 4,500 are left. 

Five temporary schools opened 
specially for evacuated . children in 
‘Cheltenham have had to be closed 
because so many children have returned | 
home. 


| 
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750,000 CHILDREN 
LEFT IN TOWNS 


Government to Deal 


ay | 
with Problem 2 


The problem of the town children who 
have not been evacuated, and for whom 
at present no educational facilities are 
provided, is to be tackled by the Govern- | 
ment, Earl De La Warr, President of the 
Board of Education, stated yesterday. 

Speaking at Toddington, Gloucester. 
he said that about three-quarters of a 
million children had been evacuated 
and about the same number had been 
left behind. 


Referring to those left behind, he con- 
tinued: 


“We cannot afford as a nation to let 
three-quarters of a million grow up as 
little barbarians,. and the Government 
have not-the slightest.intention of doing 
So. 


“There are already some minor 
activities going on in the schools in the 
towns—admittedly inadequate on any 
long-term basis, but nevertheless some- 
thing. The question of if and when we 
can go further is under almost daily 
review, and I hope to make a statement 
on future policy in regard to this ques- 
tion in the very near future.” 


The Germans were telling us, Lord 
De La Warr added, that the war was now 
going to start, and it was a great respon- | ° 
sibility to .bring large numbers of 
children together in one school in danger 
areas, and a greater responsibility to do 
anything that might bring children 
back from comparative safety to such 
areas. 


’ Referring to the fact that evacuated 
children were in many cases seeing 
a totally new life, Earl De La Warr said 
that for those left behind there were no 
such compensations. For them there 
were only the streets and the cinema. 
Such a. state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue indefinitely. 


TREATMENT OF SICK 
CHILD EVACUEES |} 


PLAN FOR SPECIALISTS 


The Minister of Health, Mr. Walter| 
Elliot, has received a deputation from {. 
the British Paediatric Association urg- 
ing the appointment of specialists in 
children’s illnesses in the receiving 
areas. : 

The Minister said. that, whilst he 
would consider the suggestions, and 
particularly the offer .to set up panels 
of specialists in the different emergency 
regions, under the Government scheme 
he doubted whether evacuation could 
properly be made the occasion for the 
institution of a new service not available 
in peace time. 

Evacuated children represented only 
a small proportion of the total child 
population of the country, and if a 
specialist children’s service were to be 


ig | made available it would need to cover 
children generally, 
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Tl ey Were 
Seven and 
Homesick | 


HIS adventure began with a 

secret meeting of seven 
London child evacuees on the 
village green at Burchetts Green, 
near Maidenhead, on Sunday 
morning, 


Thirteen-year-old Lily Corney, 
whose parents live at Talbot| 
Grove, Notting Hill, W.11, told the | 
others of her plan to walk back 
home with her eight-year-old 
brother and Eileen Spakels, aged 
11, of Fowell Street, W.11. 


. She taunted the rest of the group, 
four boys, that they had no pluck to 
do the same. And away she and her 
companions went on their long hike 
along the London road. 

The village green conference went 
on and the boys—the brothers Good- 
win, of Dalgarno Gardens, W.10, and 
the brothers Saunders, of Silchester 
Terrace, North Kensington—stung by 
the feminine taunts. decided to 

| follow. 


CARRIED THE BOY 


With dragging steps the “ advance 
guard” reached home and surprised 
parents late in the night, having 
walked all the way. The two girls 
had taken turns to carry the boy. 

The four boys were more fortunate. 

| They had hitch-hiked part of the way 
and a lorry-driver put them,down at 
Hounslow, whence they-found their 
way to a friend’s house. The lorry- 
driver told the police. 

Meantime the children had been 
missed from Sunday school in the 
village, and this started a long search, 
by police and billeting officers. It was 
not until midnight that they knew the 
children were safe. 

- On Monday the children were taken 
back to their billets, and a local com- 
mittee is to hold an oy It will 
try to find how to make the young 
ones happier in their new surround, 
12S. ’ f 
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CHILDREN 
AND 
THE WAR 


— > —- 


HE long school holiday in the cities 
and the towns of the nation is 
ending. By the beginning of April 
every schoolboy and every schoolgirl 
will be compelled by law to be back in 
the class-room, even if for only half 
the usual hours; and the national sys- 
tem of education, described by Lord 
Addison in the House of Lords last 
night as the first major casualty of the 
war, will start to move again. 
T is just over five months ago since 
Britain expected death to rain | 
down from the blue September sky. 
There took place, then, one of the 
greatest of all migrations. The schools 
in all the places of danger closed their 
doors and the Government called ‘upon 
the parents to send their children into 
safety. By train and motor-coach 
735,000 schoolboys and_ schoolgirls 
journeyed to the country and the sea- 
side; and Britain waited for the bombs 
to fall. 
The bombs did not fall. That was 
the first miscalculation, but it was one 
that could not have been avoided. The 


Government were compelled to guard 
against a sudden and brutal assault 
from the air. But then another fact 
emerged. Half a million children had 
stayed behind. Their fathers and 
mothers had chosen, rightly or 


wrongly, to let them face the perils | 


of war. 
, a 
WEEK followed week and stilt” 
sky was clear. In the neutral 
areas the schools were open, but 
throughout the rest of the country— 
the crowded villages and the school- 
less cities—a million children had es- 
caped the discipline of education, In 
the reception areas the efforts of 
teachers and officials and _ hostesses 
gradually brought some order out of 
chaos and now nine out of ten children 
there are sitting full time at their 
desks. 
Three months after they had left the 
cities the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Education said of them 
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Wn W EEK followed week and still the 
sky was clear. In the neutral 
areas the schools were open, but 
throughout the rest of the country— 
the crowded villages and the school- 
less cities—a million children had es- 
caped the discipline of education. In 
the reception areas the efforts of 
teachers and officials and _ hostesses 
gradually brought some order out of 
chaos and now nine out of ten children 
there are sitting full time at their 
desks. 

Three months after they had left the 
cities the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Education said of them 
“The children in country areas are 
taller stronger, better fed. They sleep 
longer, are more alert and easier to | 
teach.” But meanwhile, as month fol- | 
lowed month, the half million children | 
left behind were roaming the streets ; 
and the drift back to the cities and 
towns swelled into a tide. 


> e 
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O-DAY nearly half of the school- 
children who went into safety are 
back in the streets. We may deplore 


the imprudence of the parents who wel- 
comed them back, but if; is a fact that 


has to be faced. Here and there 
throughout the towns nd cities efforts 


have been made to bring them to their 
desks again. But Lord de la Warr said 
last night, “Out of 1,250,000 children 


who are now in these areas some 


400,000 are receiving no schooling or 
care at all. Whatever the risks of air 
raids—and I speak as one who believes 
that risk to be still great—that situation 
cannot be allowed to continue.” 

For five months those 400,000 boys 
and girls have been without training 


and without guidance. Students of 
child welfare declare that some of 
them have visibly deteriorated. “ Some 
children in the East End,” said a wel- 
fare authority the other day, “are 
going to bed at midnight and rising at | 
noon. A magistrate has commented 
to me that we are encouraging a 
generation of Artful Dodgers.” 

This demoralisation is obviously 
intolerable; and by the beginning of 
April the 400,000 will be back once 
more under the rule of education. 


“LETTER 8": 


HE time has come when the 
provision of protection for 
those who dwell in populous 
areas, as an alternative to evacua- 
tion, should be urged upon the 


Government. | 
. Absolute safety cannot be guar- 
anteed anywhere, but adequate pro- 
tection could be provided by means of 
deep underground shelters, in so far 
as the protection afforded by the 
armed forces fails. | 
By this means the many problems, 
social and educational, and the dis- 
organisation and dislocation of life, 
which. evacuation causes, could be 


avoided.—/(Rev.) C. Grant King, Kirk- 
whelpington Vicarage, North’d. 


Soldiers’ Boots ¢ 
ARE we wives expected to buy 


clothes for our men now in 

France? 

My husband had a pair of boots 
issued to him on August 25. They 

are now “a disgrace,” he writes. 
JI have paid 8s. 4d. for a second-hand 
pair, and it will cost 1s. 6d. to send 
them. He is wearing his civilian pants 
and vest. Something ought to be 
done.—Wife, Hillingdon, Middz. 


Road Safety 


| AM slowly recovering.from a road 

accident. My scheme for greater 
road safety would include 4ft. high 
parapet rails (painted luminous white) 
in all main-traffic roads in cities and 
towns. 

There would be gaps in this kerb 
fence at cross-roads, and at bus and 
tram stops. Penalties would be imposed 


on all who crossed a road except at a 
recognised crossing. A.R.P. men, and 
other volunteers, could help to carry 
out this scheme. 

People waiting for buses or trams 
should queue up along the rails. No 
motorist must pass a standing bus or 
tram. 

On all country roads pedestrian 
paths should be made, and railed off, 
with exits and entrances at crossings, 
and shaded lights at all crossings.— 
G. P. Brookes, Birkenhead, 


“Butter Won” 


[tz will be a long war if we spend it 
in frivolities, while our gallant men 
die at the hands of a merciless foe, and 


_there are people ready to “honour” 


the perpetrators of these evil deeds. To 
condone crime is to share its guilt. 

The Graf Spee sank our butter. Our 
children and invalids and the poor will 
suffer by higher prices. In the battle 
of guns versus butter, this time butter 
won. ‘ The German is a peaceful per- 
son when you take his gun away.— 
G. Murray, Staplehurst, Kent, 


Sailors’ Mothers 


| & Earl Baldwin’s appeal for sea- 

men’s dependents I heard no word 
about the broken-hearted mothers of 
unmarried sailor sons who have given 
their bright young lives for the great 
cause. 

My son was lost in the Royal Oak. 
He had allowed me 5s. a week, and had 
promised more as he advanced in the 
Service. I have made two applications 
to the Ministry of Pensions for a pen- 
sion,-but with no success. Yet we have 
given what money could not buy.— 
(Mrs.) D. J. Miles, Long Eaton, Derby. 
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directo rs and shareholders‘got their profits 
ou a : | 

Sir DON dS VEL, said that 
two years was thé period accepted | 
Feenemens in the last war, and he believ 


be a fair | 
The amendment wag rejected by 116 to} 


The corimittee’ stage was concluded. 
The House rose at 11.0 p.m. 


EDUCATION ORDER 


COMPULSION RESTORED 


Mr. KENNETH LINDSAY, Parliamen- 
sow § Secretary to the Board of Education, 
re ying to Mr. Lees Smith (Soc.), said: 

Board are to-day notifying local 
education authorities that the law of school 
attendance must again be enforced in 
evacuation areas directly sufficient school 
accommodation, whether on full-time or 
half-time basis, is available. 

“The fact that authorities may not be 
able at once to provide school accommoda- | 
tion for children of all ages should not 
prevent the application of the law of school 
attendance to those age groups for which 
there is accommodation. 

“The date at which it will be found 
possible to reintroduce compulsory attend. 
ance must necessarily vary as between one 
authority and another, but this wig mus 
be taken directly conditions make it possi- 
ble, and in any case not later than the 
beginning of next term. A circular on this 
jmatter is being sent to local education 
| authorities to-day. 

“Further, the Minister for Home Se- 
curity is to-day communicating with local 
authorities for civil defence with a view to 
the return to educational use of school 
premises diverted to civil defence pur- 
poses. It is the Government’s policy that 
no obstacle should be allowed to prevent 
the restoration of full-time education at the 
earliest possible, date.” | 

\In a further reply he said: “ I think that, 
with some of the concessions that are being 
made, it should be possible to see full- 
time education in the evacuation areas /| 
during next term.” 


Points from Replies 


Mr. SHAKESPEARE, replying to Mr. Loftus 
(Cons.): Approximately 47 per cent. of British 
merchant ships now being built are capable 
of using coal for fuel. 

Major TRYON, replying to Mr. Groves} 
(Soc.): Special arrangements have been made 
to cover the case of all subscribers renting a 
single telephone line, with or without exten- | 
sions, who join any branch of the fighting | 
forces. If the service has been rented for the | 
minimum term of a year, the normal month’s 
notice is dispensed with. Where the service is! 
in its first year, only half the rent for the out- | 
standing period up to the full year is charged, | 
oo Hepa to a maximum waiver of three months 
rem. 


| House of Lords 


’“UNTAUGHT CHILD | 
PROBLEM 


PRIMATE’S APPEAL 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, Dr. 
Lang, asked the Government for a 
general statement on educational policy in 
si present conditions, with particular refer- 
ence to the problems caused by the evacua- 
si tion of children of school age and also to 
the needs of young people between 14 
and 20. 

He said that the dislocation of the whole |. 
educational machinery of the country, 
which had lasted five months, obviously |; 
could not continue. There was a real 
danger lest concentration on the im- 

ate issues of the war should lead toa 
neglect of this subject, which might have 
Vv serious consequences on social life. 

e problem created by the evacuation 
of children from the vulnerable areas was 
well known. About half a million children 
were not evacuated at all, and of the 
,| 735,000 who were evacuated no fewer than 

43 per cent. had returned to their homes. 

e had a personal experience in the 
3|matter, as a large party of children from 
the slums of Glasgow were billeted in his 
‘holiday home in Scotland. He regretted 
to say that the experience of a few weeks | 
was sufficient to convince these children 
that the attractions of one of the most 
,| beautiful spots in the West Highlands 
could not aiapere with the attractions of 
their native slums, and they immediately 
returned. | 
He suggested that the reason was the} 
. Seen ye pomne pepe ee Wee | 
act at.once significant.and pathetic; signi- | 
howed the i 


ificant because it s immense 
| life; and pare when 
the kind of home to 


were willing to return: 
| Speaking of the children.who had been 

left in the vulnerable areas or who. had 
returned to their homes, the. Archbishop 
said that it was indeed lamentable that 
between 400,000 and 500,000 children had 
‘thad absol no “geod pa between Sep- 


‘tember and ‘thi of rye e 
, | Inevitably they were g wild in 

’“ Ts it not quite clear,” he asked, “ that 
the time has come when ee my gd edu- 
cation must be re-introduced in the evacu- 
jation areas? The definite date 
jcan be gyn 


fact at.once significant and path 
ficant because it showed 
) h of fa life, and 
remembe the kind of home to 
which the children wefe willing to return. 
Speaking of the children.who had been 
left in the vulnerable areas or who had 
returned to their homes, the Archbishop 
said that it was indeed lamentable that 
between 400,000 and 500,000 children had 
had absolutely no schooling between Sep- 
tember and the beginni of January. 
Inevitably they were running wild in the 


“Ts it not quite clear,” he asked, “that 
the time has come when compulsory edu- 
cation must be re-introduced in the evacu- 


ation areas? The sooner a definite date || 


can be given the : 

Parents should be given “a _ second 
chance” to evacuate their children. The 
danger of air raids was not over. 


|| First Major Casualty 


Lord ADDISON described the educa-| 


tional system’ of the country as the first 
mee casualty of the war. With half a 
million children running about the streets 
the present state of affairs was without 
parallel since 1870 

The evacuation arrangements were a 
model, but when it came to arranging for 
the reception and for the training of the 
evacuees the President of the Board of 
Education. appeared to have abdicated. It 
»| was left to the local education authorities 
to do the best they could. The Minister 
was not in the picture. 

Viscount MONCK emphasised the im- 
~| portance of the work being done by volun- 
si tary organisations in the training of the 
>| youth of this country. 

The Earl of LISTOWEL said that 
parents should be given a time limit to 
decide whether they wanted their children 
at home or in the country. 


BOARD’S DECISION 


EVERY CHILD MUST GO 


TO SCHOOL 


Earl DE LA WARR, President of the 
Board of Education, said that he viewed 
the conditions which had arisen in the 
educational field with the Same concern 
as the most ardent critic. He added: 
“But quite definitely with no sense of 


pology < } 

Children in tne reception areas, who 
still numbered just over 400,000 official 
evacuees, not to. say many tens of 
thousands of unofficial evacuees, were 
now, with certain exceptions, faring com- 
paratively well. Between 80 and 90 per 
{1 cent. of them were now working full-time, 
and the majority had gained at least as 
much.as they had lost. 

For secondary schools evacuation had 
been harder than for elementary schools, 
but the position was being steadily im- 
proved. The neutral areas contained just 
over 1,500,000 children, of whom 95 per 
cent. were at school with the large 
majority working full-time. 

Authorities nad been told that the 
children might be admitted to school 
before protection was completed, and it 
was largely in those areas where this 
sanction had not been taken advantage of 
that the children were being kept out of 
school. Further pressure was being 
brought to bear on these authorities. 

Speaking of the evacuation areas, he 
said: “It has now become quite clear that 
a further lead is needed from the Govern- 
ment if the children in the towns are to 
be saved from growing demoralisation. 
Out of nearly 1,250,000 children who are 
now in these areas some 400,000 are 
receiving no schooling or care at all. 

“In the main this is due to lack of 
facilities, but there are cases where pro- 
vision has been made and the children are 
not attending. There are also cases in 
which local education authorities have 
made what I feel to be a misguided attempt 
to bolster up evacuation by keeping 
schools closed. Whatever the risk of air 
raids—and I personally speak as one who 
i believes that risk to be still great—this 
situation quite clearly cannot be allowed 
to continue. 


Half-time if Necessary 


“Hitherto I have felt that it would be 
dishonest to speak of enforcing attendance 
when in fact the facilities were just not 
there. But from now on we must see that 
every child goes to school somewhere. 

“If parents are not willing to send their 

hildren to the comparative safety of the 


(Continued on-Page Five, Column Two) 
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(Continued from Page Four, Column Five) 


reception areas—a possibility which has| 
U.' been and still is open to every child—then' 
'they must send them to school in the towns. | 
“The moment the children can 
6.| accommodated in the schools attendance 
must be enforced. Nor is there any reason 
1.| for waiting for schooling to be full-time or 
prior every age group hus, if only half- 
» |\time education can be provided for 
children over 11 there is no reason why 
5 |attendance should not be enforced to that 
»| extent. 

“ Full-time schooling must be the objec- 
tive for all children, but as a purely 
interim goal, for those authorities that can 

ido no better, I would regard half-time 
provision for all children by, say, the be- 

‘jginning of April as an é acceptable} 
minimum.” 

Seventy-two of the 79 schools taken over 
.|by the Office of Works had been handed 
| back. The real problem was buildings 

occupied for civil defence, and in some of 
these cases it might be possible to arrange 
.|for joint occupation. 

While defendin the Government’s 

., original decision that a school must be 
fully protected before children were ad- 
mitted, Earl De La Warr said: “The 
Government is prepared to allow authori- 
ties to admit the children if mg have 
started the protection, and it is likely to 
be completed within a reasonable perio 
say three or four weeks—although 
doubt if they will feel justified in prosecut- 
ing for non-attendance until the work is 
completed. | 

“There is no reason why children who 
live within five minutes of the school 
should not go to their own shelters on the 
sounding of a warning—nor why residents 
near the school should not receive children 
in their shelters. .. It would need frequent 
drills and practices to ensure that the plan 
is adhered to. But by this method it might 
well be. possible 40 admit 300 or even 400 
children to a school now scheduled to take, 
Say, only 150.” 


DANGER NOT OVER 
Attack May Be Sudden 


There must be a resumption of all health 
Services and efforts made to ensure that all 
children should be examined by the end 
of March. If need be volunteers should be |’ 
called in to do an intensive and immediate 
canvass of all parents whose children had 
not yet returned to school. 

Referring to circulars sent to localis 
authorities urging them to rebuild the 
educational machine, Lord De La Warr 
declared: “ To-day I tell them in the name 
of the Government that this work is urgent 
and must be carried-out at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


“Does ‘this determination to rebuild 
education in the evacuation areas mean 
that the Government no longer believe 
in evacuation ?” he pened. 

‘I say most definitely and categori- 
cally it does not It is a thousand pities 
that these children are not in the re 

/ 


tion areas, and it may well prove to 
a tragedy 


“What Germany has done to the 
Austrians, the Czechs, the Poles and her 
own citizens shows that if it suits her to 
attack this country she will be deterred by} 
no thought or feeling of mercy or humanity. | 
It may be that she will wait still longer 
before attacking our towns. It may be that 
we will have some warning before a 

eneral assault. But equally it may be 
at we will not.” 

Lord De La Warr concluded with a r 
ference to work being done for young 
people who had left school. Encouraging 
reports had come from all sides, he saic 
concerning the work of the National Youth 
Committee. Evening institutes and techni 

jcal colleges were now rapidity getting inte 

Atheir stride again. Of atter, out of 
260 major institutions in the whoje country 
only two were now earmarked for Govern- 
ment purposes and one of these would be 
released this month. 

The Archbishegs of CANTERBURY said 
that Earl De La Warr had made a declara- 
tion of real importance, but he hoped he 
would give further consideration to the 
point that parents should be given a second 

i chance to evacuate thei children. 
: : The House at 6. p.m. 
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MORALS| 
WAR-TIME 


RFFEcTS OF WAR-TIME 

CONDITIONS ON THE 
a CONE OF THE NATION 
ARE THE SUBJECT OF A 
NEW INQUIRY BY MASS- 
OBSERVATION. 

Opinions are being collected 
from 2,000 people, represent- 
ing all classes, and the word 
“sex” is being used in its 
widest sense to include en- 
gagements, marriages and 
the raising of families. 


As the marriage-rate has 
gone up sharply since war 
began, Mass - Observation 
wants to have the reasons 
for the rush to the altar. 

Views of young married 
people on bringing children 
into the world at this time 
are also being sought. 


Evacuation has created a 
variety of problems through 
the parting of husbands and 
wives and the breaking up of 
homes. These problems will 
be included in the survey. 

So will be the question of 
whether or not there is evi- 
dence of slackening in moral 
standards. 


Dairy TELEGRAPH 


NPT De bil D . 
CIVIL SERVICE 
PROBLEM 


EVACUEES WITHOUT 
SOCIAL AMENITIES 


Fears that very grave social con- 
sequences may follow from the con- 
ditions under which married men and 
girls in the Civil Service are con-: 
tinually thrown together away from} 

| their homes are feit by officials on 
the staff side of the Service. 

Unable to afford even to go to the 
pictures, much less to visit their homes, 
and in a district where no provision :s 
made for social amenities, they spend} 
all their time together. 

Many of the girls, provided only witn} 
‘lodgings and two meals a day, are left} 
with 18s 6d per week with which to. buy 
extra food, clothes, shoes or lipstick and 
powder, as well as to pay for laundry] 
and baths and, perhaps, anything up to} 
3s a week travelling expenses, | 


FREE TRAVEL SOUGHT 
The staff side of the National Whitley} 
Council for the Civil Service hopes to} 
induce the Treasury to loosen its purse?t 
strings at least to the extent of pro- 
| viding free travel warrants. 
An official of one of the Civil Service 
j unions, explaining the position yester- 
day, said: “Single men and women, if 
i they are earning more than two guineas 
a week, have to pay back the guinea a 
week which the Government pays to the 
landlady of their billet. For those earn- 
ing less than two guineas there is a 
graduated billeting payment. 

“Many of the girls on low salaries— 
say, 35s a week-——-come from poor homes. 
When they were living at home prac- 
tically every penny of what they earnec 
went into the home to keep it going. 
Now they have been evacuated the} 
have still to send contributions to th 
homes. r 
| “Even when they get a holiday they 

cannot afford to go home, and we hope 
the Government wil) make occasional 
visits possible by granting free travel 
warrants. 

“Large numbers of Civil «Servants 
who have been evacuated are marrie¢ 
men, and they are working side by side 
with young girls and spending ail their 
time with them. The social consequ- 
ences may be very grave. 

“The wives of evacuated Civil Ser- 
vants are also worried and disturbed. In 
many places there is no provision for 
social amenities. The lower-paid people 
| cannot afford to f° to the pictures. - In 
| the case of one Ciyil Service union in a 
j certain place’ in the provinces a large 

canteen has been opened, and ch 
meals Sees teas are available as well 
“once ” ~ if dienoe ae: mee Re 
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Me erecpgtion 

The report on the evacuation of th 
|Manchester school children is an 
jextremely interesting document 
jwhich will stand as an able and 
human record of the first stage of the 
great experiment. Perhaps it is only 
a matter of composition and the use 
of the historical style, but it will 
(Strike the reader as curious that 
evacuation should be spoken of 
throughout as if it were a past 
episode whose first phase has been 
ended by the Government’s decision 
on November 1 (as the Director of 
Education puts it) “to modify sub-|; 
“stantially their policy of nich all 


“educational eclipse to which all|§ 
“schools in evacuation areas, with|? 
“the singular exception of private 
“schools, were subjected two months 
“before.” Or this may be merely 
realism. Although a substantial pro- 
portion of Manchester’s children 
(even if it be only a third) are still 
evacuated from their homes it is 
possible that the Manchester authori- 
ties are expecting that after the 
Christmas upset so few will be still} 
away that evacuation can almost be 
written off in advance. But it is'¢ 
quite clear from the report that for 
the great bulk of children evacuation 
is worth while and that it is worth 
taking trouble to keep as many as we}, 
can away. There is, of course, no 
warrant in anything the Government 
has said to support the assumption 
that it does not want evacuation to 
continue, or that it expects the educa- 
tion authorities to’ give encourage- 
ment to return. 

It may be that the Government is 
putting the education authorities in 
an impossible position by trying to 
keep schools going in both reception 
and evacuation areas without apply- 
ing any compulsion as to which areas 
children should be in. The decision 
to reopen the schools was inevitable, 
if we were not to go on tolerating 
something like barbarism. But it is 
vital] that we should save what we 
can of evacuation. If it is allowed to 
fade away there go too all the 
schemes for school camps and 
jorganised transfer from the vulner- 
able towns to the country, which once 
seemed one of the most useful} 
|possibilities of the war; the Govern-( 
i} ment will say there is no demand and} 

it will not begin to act again until 
}Our great towns are heavily bombed} 
land the people fly of themselves. If 
evacuation is wound up there will be 
intensified educational chaos in the} 
areas to which the children return. 
1In Manchester, for instance, 124 
ischools are either wholly or partly4 
occupied for defence and military 
i purposes and at least 25,000 school 
i places are not available. This and the 
idificulty of providing adequate 
isbelter protection means that a great 
part of the children of Manchester, 
| when they do get back to school near 
ijtheir homes, will be only on a 
two-shift system. Everyone must 
|sympathise with the local education | 
jauthority ‘in its task of framing aj 
policy to meet these enormous 
| difficulties, but it may be hoped that} 
| Manchester will still do its best—by | 
persuasion if the Government wil] not | 
Bive coercive powers—to give evacua- 
ition a chance as long as even a few 
thousand children can benefit from 
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PEOPLES OPINION) | 


at Danger 
[More and more town schools are be- 
ing reopened for children returning 

| Ito evacuated areas. 
. This is in spite of the Government's 
repeated warnings that the danger of 
air raids is as great as ever it was. - 
Now it has been said that evacuation 


might be compulsory if large-scale raids 
began. But.it could easily be too late 
then, e if vital irarepcrt centres 
should happen to be damaged. . 


Why don’t we stop this constant flow 

of evacuees back from their places of 

ty? Re-opening the schools is only 
oo it. 
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CC 
160,000 London 
Chiidren Without 
Schooling 


Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, announced that 182,500 


elementary schoo] children were now 
resident in the County of London. 
24,3U0 wore attending school part time 
and 85,300 were receiving instruction 
at home, 

He expected to see a rapid improve- 
ment in the position. 


FRIDAY — lo -2-hL0° 
DAILY TELEGRAPH AND MORNING POST, 
[ANOTHER SCHEME TO EVACUATE) 


ae CHILDREN 


OPERATIVE WHEN BOMBING STARTS 
House of Commons 


Plans for a new evacuation of 
children should air raids develop were 
disclosed by the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Walter Elliot. 

Replying to Mr, Greenwood, Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, he said: “ The 
Government remain convinced of the 
desirability of the dispersal of children 

om the evacuating areas. 

_©lans have therefore been prepared 
with the object both of retaining in the 
reception areas as many as possible of the 
400,000 children who are still there and of 
roviding for a further large scale evacua- 

on to take place if air raids develop on a 
scale involving serious and continuous 
bombing. 

“ These plans for a new evacuation have 

nh prepared in close consultation 
between the departments concerned and 
representatives of local authorities and 
the teaching profession both in England 
and in Scotland. 

They will apply to school children only 
—not to adults. lt will be for the Govern- 
ment to decide, in the light of prevailing 
circumstances, when these plans are to be 
put into operation and in respect of which 
areas action is to be taken. 


Undertaking by Parents 


~ Evacuation will be voluntary: The 
parents who register will, however, be re- 
quired to sign an -undertaking that they 
will send their children away when eva- 
cuation is ordered, and a statement that 
they intend to leave them in the reception 
areas until the school parties return. 

“In the meantime, the Governm 
attaches great importance to the retention 
in the reception areas of those children 
who are already there. The nation, I 
believe, is deeply grateful to the house- 
holders who have provided homes for these 
Children, and does, I am sure, recognise 
its exacting nature and the calls it has 
made on their time, labour and home life. 

“T am happy to be able to inform the 
House that the Queen: desires to show. her 
appreciation of the great public spirit 
shown by those householders who, during 
the last six months, have sheltered child- 
ren unknown to them and provided for 
strangers a home and a sympathy of 
incomparable value. 

“To each of these householders her 
Majesty proposes to send a personal mes- 
Sage as a token of her recognition of their 
service to others. 

“It is the desire of. the Government to 
ease, wherever possible, the burden which 
this task inevitably involves to the hosts. 


Increased Billeting Allowance 


“It has been decided that the billeting 
allowance in respect of children who have 
attained the age of 14 should be increased 
to 10s 6d per week. This will not be 
confined to the scheme for further evacua- 
tion, but will come into force in the week 
beginning March 2. 

“The provision of sick bays and of 
hostels for difficult children and for those 
who are unsuitable for billeting in private 
houses and for other purposes will con- 
tinue to be developed. Local authorities 
are being encouraged to make the best 
use of houses suitable for these purposes. 

“ Although other forms of accommoda- 
tion will be used to the fullest extent 
practicable, Slog in private houses 
must remain the main source of provision 
for the 400,000 children already in the re- 
ception areas and for those others who, 
in the event of air raids, would 
evacuated under the plans which I have 
described. 

“The equitable distribution of this ser- 
vice among suitable householders is of 
great importance. At the present time only 
about ore in five of the householders who 
volunteered a year ago are being called 
upon, and it will be generally agreed that 
it is scarcely fair that this task should fall 
ret on the shoulders of this minority. ° 

“The Government are therefore making 
an appeal to the general body of house- 
holders and it is a part of the Government 
plan for 1940 that local authorities should 
establish a roll of householders willing, 
when called on, to share with their neigh- 
bours in the work of receiving and caring 
for the children.” _ 

_ Replying to questions, Mr. ELLIOT said 
it would be the Government’s desire that 
schools should,be evacuated as complete 
nee eee ange $ Spe ther gree: il 


 f Eee 


snable that to be more satisfactorily 
ed out. | | 


carried o | * 

~The Minister was asked whether this 
scheme would not come into operation 
until bombing had started or. whether 
arents who had given further considera 
on to the matter could now send their 
children to safe areas in the country. 

Mr. ELLIOT replied that the main 
scheme would provide for further large-. 
scale evacuation if air-raids developed 
and serious bombing began. 


Compulsory Scheme Impracticable 
Mr. H. MORRISON _(Soce.): Is the 
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ase, wherever possi ple, the burden which 
this task inevitably involves to the hosts. 


Increased Billeting Allowance 
“It has been decided that the billeting 


-|allowance in respect of children who have 


attained the age of 14 should be increased 
to 10s 6d per week. This will not be 


|confined to the scheme for further evacua- 


tion, but will come into force in the week 
beginning March 2. 

“The provision of sick bays and of 
hostels for difficult children and for those 
who are unsuitable for billeting in private 
houses and for other purposes will con- 
tinue to be developed. Local authorities 
are being encouraged to make the best 
use of houses suitable for these purposes. 

“ Although other forms of accommoda- 
tion will used to the fullest extent 
practicable, billeting in private houses 
must remain the main source of provision 
for the 400,000 children already in the re- 
ception areas and for those others who, 
in the event of air raids, would 
evacuated under the plans which I have 
described. 

“The equitable distribution of this ser- 
vice among suitable householders is of 
great importance. At the present time only 
about ore in five of the householders who 
volunteered a year ago are being called 
upon, and it will be generally agreed that 
it is scarcely fair that this task should fall 
= on the shoulders of this minority. 

“The Government are therefore making 
an appeal to the general body of house- 
holders and it is a part of the Government 
plan for 1940 that local authorities should 
establish a roll of householders willing, 
when called on, to share with their neigh- 
bours in the work of receiving and caring 
for the children.” 

pt PE to questions, Mr. ELLIOT said 
it would be the Government’s desire that 
schools shoul evacuated as complete 
units and he hoped that the rather greater 
time available under this scheme: would 
enable that to be more. satisfactorily 
carried out. | 

The Minister was asked whether this 
scheme would not come into operation 
until bombing had started or whether 
— who had given further considera 

on to the matter could now send their 
children to safe areas in the country. 

Mr. ELLIOT replied that the main 
scheme wou!d provide for further large- 
scale evacuation if air-raids developed 


-‘and serious bombing began. 


Compulsory Scheme Impracticable 


Mr. H. MORRISON (Soc.): Is_ the 
Minister aware that there is now a grave 
shortage of billeting accommodation et the 
other end and does he not regard it as a 
hazardous and dangerous business deliber- 
ately to delay further evacuation until 
bombing is actually in progress? 

Mr. ELLIOT replied that although there 
was a certain shortage of billeting accom- 
modation in the home counties and areas 
which had already received a_ great 
number of children it was scarcely. fair 
that the whole of this burden should fall 
on the small minority of householders at 
present accommodating children. 

As for the danger, the number of 
children at present registered for evacua- 
tion was extremely small and one of. the 
reasons for making the new plans contin- 
gent on the’development of aerial warfare 
was that without that it had been their 
experience that parents did not register 
their children and did not bring them for 
evacuation when the registered were 
called on. : 

Answering further questions, he said 
that a rigidly. compulsory scheme on a 
scale involving hundreds of thousands of 
children would be it aghh p cnay and he 
thought they must work with the good will 
of. the Barer 

Mr. CAMPBELL STEPHEN (Soc.): How 


‘/man children have been taken into 


Windsor and Balmoral Castles? (Cries of 
“ Shame!”). 

Mr. ELLIOT: A considerable number 
were taken in at Balmoral Castle. 
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250 BOYS TO RUN A 
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CAMP SCHOOL 


COOK, DARN AND DO 
BOOT REPAIRS © 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


READING, Monday. 

A party of 250 boys from the Beal 
Modern Central School, ford, who 
arrived to-day at the Kennylands 
Camp School, Sonning Common, near 
Reading, are pioneers in an impor- 
tant educational experiment. 

For the duration of the war the boys 
will live a boarding-school] life, and all 


the parents will pay is the Government} 


evacuation fee of about 6s a week. 

The camp, which cost £20,000, was 
planned before the war to accommodate 
schools for three weeks at a time. Its 
buildings, which are centrally heated, 
include dormitories, classrooms,.a hall, 
which can be turned into a gymnasium, 
theatre or cinema, a dining hall, shower 
baths and hot and.cold water. 

There is also a school tuckshop, 
hospital, an isolation ward, quarters for 
a doctor and matron and a laboratory. 


AN APPLE A DAY 


The boys will get four meals a day.| 
The menu is planned so that the meals, 


even with rationing, will be different 
every day for 21 days, with the excep- 
tion of supper, which will not vary from 
cocoa, biscuits and a raw apple. The 
meals will be prepared by a camp chef. 

Ilford public library has given 350 
books, which will be renewed as neces- 
sary. Part.of the dining hall has been 
curtained off as a library. Football and 
cricket pitches and tennis courts are to be 
constructed in the grounds, and a sports 
pavilion is to be provided. 

Mr. W, L. Norman, the headmaster, is 
planning to run the school on the house 
system, although not exactly along the 
lines of a public school. Visits from 


‘|}parents will be encouraged in groups 
_|rather than singly or in twos or threes. 


It is intended to encourage the boys 


rf manage for themselves, and they will 


be able to learn cooking if they wish. 


|The wife of the headmaster, Mrs. 


Norman, will begin classes for sock- 
darning immediately. The boys are aiso 
to be taught to repair their own boots 

The camp manager is Capt. Mee, who 


has had long experience as a schoo 
maste 


r. ‘ 
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EVACUATION PERMIT 


Jin gehts, 
OF 300 YEARS AGO A653 


IRELIC OF GREAT PLAGUE ~7ay 
Wi 


Daily Telegraph Reporter 


i An evacuation permit issued in 
iLondon during the Great Plague nearly 
300 years ago was found during the 
demolition of an ancient half-timbered 
inn at Evesham, Worcestershire. 

The document, which is now in the 
| Possession of the authorities at the 
London Guildhall, reads: 

Wee whose names are hereunto 
subscribed doe hereby at the request of 
this bearer Mary alker servant to 
George Bostock of the parish of S. ° 
Andrew Undershaft in the Ward of Lime 
Streete iz: London certify such persons 
whom it may concerne That the said 
Mary and her masters whole family 
and all the Neighbouring inhabitants of 
the said Ward are and by Gods blessing 
have beene all this summer free [fro]m 
being visited with the infectious disease 
of the plage or pestilence. In testimony 
whereof we have hereunto sett our 
hands. Dated the 5th day of July 1665. 
RICHARD HANDES, ® SAMLL HAUGHTON, 
Churchwardens. 

It is surmised that Mary Walker took 
alarm and obtained this pass to make 
isafe her return to Evesham. 

Dr. A. H. Thomas, the Keeper of the 
Records at Guildhall, stated to a repre- 
sentative of THE DaILy TELEGRAPH that 
it is the only Plague pass known in 
London. Numbers were issued, but as 
they were quickly forged neighbouring 
towns and villages soon refused to 
accept them. : 

The gift to Guildhall is due to the 
initiative of Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, 
lF.S.A., of the Worcestershire Archzo- 
logical Society. 


BLITZKREIG 
AT SCHOOL 


By FRANCIS SANDWITH 


MANY preparatofy schools have been 

evacuated, and most boys welcomed 
the excitement of change. A good number 
of the younger masters are in France, and 
older men have temporarily taken their 


places. 
There is plenty of fun in these evacuated 


schools. In a large preparatory sehool, evacu- 
ated from east to west, exists a most war-like 
atmosphere. Such pacific hobbies as stamps 
and model railways have given place to the 
collection of war maps and to amateur strategy. 
‘The morning break has become a belligerent 
though healthy half-hour, for the playground 
is the scene of fierce battles between Finns 
and Russians. 

Sweeping over the concrete on roller-skates, 
‘the Finns give the Russian infantry a rough 
time; in fact, the morale of those compelled to 
fight for the Soviet—new boys and those whose 
zest for washing in cold weather is in doubt— 
is reported bad. 

Both sides are indignant that the head- 
master has forbidden the manufacture of 
bombs, for Biggs major, who before the war 
was considered a bit of a stinker on account 
of his predilection for chemical experiments, 
had achieved fame by supplying the Finns with 
bombs noteworthy for humanitarian qualities, 
since they merely emit a penetrating smell. 

Even a painful 10 minutes in the Head’s 

| study, nowadays called the concentration 
camp, failed to diminish Biggs’s ardour for 
the cause of freedom; and another secret 
weapon is due to appear shortly. | 

The general opinion is that the Head 
behaved in unneutral fashion,though the fact 
that @ youthful Red Army leader has under- 
gone punishment for an act of aggression has 

«eased the tension. 

= « * * 

There is a welcome note of humour about the 

~ recreation of small boys in the Lower Fourth, 
and nothing could be more stimulating than 
the keenness of the boys to uphold the lot of an 
oppressed minority. Unfortunately, the Lower 
Fourth Freedom League, formed to fight such 
devastating tyranny as a mild dose of the cane, 

“lines and standing on the form, has so far not 

scored any notable success; though a master, 
suspected of being an agent of the Gestapo on 
account of his wearing carpet slippers when 
visiting’ the dormitories before lights out, 
suffered momentary inconvenience when dis-— 
covering a bomb in his desk. Threatened with 

the concentration camp and compelled to do 
forced labour on French irregular verbs, the 
Freedom League held a court-martial which 
condemned him to a lingering death. 

For ideas to win the war the General Staff 

might do worse than take advantage of the 
inventive genius of the Lower Fourth. For 
‘instance, Smith minor has conceived the bril- 
liant notion of training squadrons of seagulls 
to convey Biggs’s bombs to Berchtesgaden. 
The principal snag is the difficulty encoun- 
tered in catching gulls, a blitzkreig with cata- 
pults having resulted only in a shattered 
greenhouse. 
_ That boys’ to-day are sound at heart is 
perhaps proved by the fact that quite volun- 
tarily the school has given a week’s pocket- 
money to the Red Cross. 
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/THEY WILL NOT | 
HAVE “EXAM. 
JNERVES” NOW 


24/2/u Reports Will be|’ 
Taken Instead 


Evening Standard Reporter 


ARENTS of clever children who, 
because they do not possess the 
“examination mind,” are beaten by 
the plodder may find that one 
benefit will come from the educa- 


tional upset caused by evacuation. 

A first step now being taken is likely, 
some people think, to léad ultimately to 
a notable change of outlook towards the 
problem of examinations. 

March is the month of the annual examina- 
tion that has hitherto decided to a large 
extent which of the tens of thousands of 


entrants shall be admitted to secondary and 
technical schools in the autumn. 


*“*Fair Chance’? Plan 


A complex problem faced local authorities 
this year: Eligible eleven-year-olds were 
scattered all over the country. Some had 
had full education since September, some 
had had half-time education. Some had had 
no education at all, 

How could all these be given a fair chance 
in competing against each other? 


I understand that the solution to be 
widely adopted is that less importance 
than ever before will be attached to the 
answering . of the written question. 
General ability and intelligence will out-|, 
weigh  superficia] knowledge, often 
laboriously acquired. | 
Head teachers of public elementary and 

of private schools which candidates are, or 
were, attending have received letters from 
local authorities asking for as exact guidance 
as possible on these points. 


‘Better Results 


‘Middlesex County Council! have decided 
te hold no eral entrance examination 
this year. Children will be considered for 
admission only if specially recommended 
by the head teachers of the schools they 
were attending in July last. Tests will be 
set later for doubtful cases. 

I have seen one letter from an education |, 
'fofficer of another county in which head 
‘\|teachers are reminded that the thoughtful, 
hough seemingly slow, child may in the}! 
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ability to draw on them when required may| 


sass for early brilliance. 


25 Little Pigs 


- A sow owned by Mr. W. Pearson, of Bel- 
champ Walter, Suffolk, has just produced 29 
, piglets. A hen belonging to Mr. P. Smith. 
tof Maldon-road, Witham, Essex, has laid-an | ¢ 
_tegg weighing 73 ounces. 


ASTAL ‘7 29-2 °4o 
Parents’ Protest | 
‘‘ Mischievous ”’ 


ae a local authority, have the 
children, we should be 


been moved from White Waltham, 
six miles away. 

Fulham parents had held protest 
meetings against the transfer. 

“Having due regard to the resi- 
dents, as well as the evacuees, we 
concluded it would be desirable to 
re-billet one complete school,” said 
Miss Oswald Smith. 

Miss Oswald Smith ‘condemned 
“methods employed behind the 
council’s back, when the Ministry of 
Health and education authorities are 
with us in what we propose.” 
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PROSPERITY DUE 
TO EVACUEES 


————— 


From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


; BRISTOL, Sunday. 

There is probably no more remark- 
able example of the effects on trade 
of evacuation than Bristol to-day. Not 
for years has this city been so prosper- 
ous as it now is, and one of the import- 
ant reasons for this is to be found in 
the fact that it is a reception area. 

Twenty thousand persons have been 
evacuated here since the war began. 
They have brought with them a great 
deal of the prosperity of the London 
districts from which they have come. 
Hotels, restaurants, theatres, and 
cinemas are crowded. 

The figure of 20,000—an estimate 
credited to the Medical Officer of Health 
—includes Civil Servants and very large 
staffs from the B.B.C., Imperial Airways 
and various business organisations. 


The stimulus to local trade has been 
most marked. Households, shops, 
apartment houses, hotels, restaurants, 
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and theatres have all benefited. 
Moreover, the influx has coincided with 
the prosperity of the great industries of 
Bristol. 

_Apart from the city’s substantial ship- 
ping interests, there are factories of all 
kinds working at high pressure. 


1e BILLETS FORFEITED RY RETURN 


ly; Mr, ELLI | 
2-| (Cons.), said: ‘Local ns to Sir Ralph Glyn 


‘e|instructed to wi 
when children ae eon 


required again to | 


only by the 
y billeting officer in the receiving 


: 31. Pp The city is the headquarters of the 
|" Mr O STANERY hoot Imperial Tobacco Company (Great 


Britain and Ireland) Ltd., and in normal 
years no less than £25,000,000 a year 
is paid in Customs duties. The cocoa 
and chccolate works of famous firms are 
equally prosperous. 


LITTLE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment figures are very low. 
At the beginning of the year they were 
|down. to less than 9,000 all told out of a}. 
‘population of 450,000. | 
_ ‘The transfer of the B.B.C. has not been 
without its amusing features. _Bris- 
tolians and the Broadcasting House 
arrivals were mutually bewildered. 

Why, it was asked, should billets have 
to be provided for young women of the 
entertainment world who saw nothing 
wrong in wandering through the public 
Streets in trousers and oo jerseys and 
with coloured handkerchiefs as a substi- 
tute for hats? 

Time, however, worked wonders, and 
to-day there is complete harmony. Harsh 
words on either side are now few. 
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Gov 


hotel and boarding - house 
keepers in seaside towns whose 
incomes would suffer if they 
continued to board evacuees 


during the holiday season. ee 
Mini of Health evacuation olfici 
sliation soak 75 per cent. of the snnornes of 
these people is earned during the t ae- 
month holiday season, when — ~ 
repared to pay from t age 
ve guineas per week for their 
accommodation. 3 


Income Threatened 


pri ¢ lled to continue 
Rack adr ppm oggen 8 child | prengsiees 
at the flat rate of a guinea or 8s. 6d. te 
‘respectively their ar i of live 
from them. 
ws ety of Health official in charge 
of evacuation sage Magen = 
powers to billet wherever they think 
necessary, these powers have been 
_exercised.in very. few instances oe ere 5: 
“We are now considering if these Pp 
ticular evacuees cannot be transferred to 


ernment 


other homes which have so far not been 


called n- illet . : 
Pa Bs ages ikern through the local : 
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HALF-TIME PLA 
FOR PUPILS 


OPENING ON MARCH 1 


Compulsory half-time school attend- 
ance from March 1 for all children in 
London aged 11 and over is among the 
proposals to be considered at to-mor- 
row’s meeting of the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. 


It is hoped to enforce half-time attend- 
ance of all children from the age of 8 
immediately after the Easter holidays. 

Other age groups will be brought 
under compulsion as soon as accommo- 
dation becomes available. The General 
Sub-Committee’s policy is to provide 
half-time instruction for all before any 
are given full-time. 

The sub-committee states that a 
considerable number of the governors of 
secondary schools fear that the provision 
of facilities for secondary education ma 
cause many parents to bring their child- 
ren back to London. The sub-commit- 
tee’s decision to provide such facilities 
has therefore been reached “ with mis- 
giving and in deference to the views of 
the Government.” 

It is proposed to open #hout 12 emer- 
gency secondary schoolsfon a half-time 
basis. At the same time? parents will be 
informed of the facts of the situation to 
prevent them rashly bringing their 
children back. 


HOLLYWOOD’S FILM 
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The Londoner's Viary 


(6th para.) 


"With the Evacuees 


I spent this week-end in Kent, And 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Knole Park and tenshurst Place, historic 
homes of Lord Sackville and Lord de L'Isle. 

Those ancient stone piles seem almost aloof from the 
vulgarity of war. But the Children of the Evacuation, as 
Moses might have called them, have brought some of its reaxlity 
to both estates. 

Knole itself has received no children within the vast 
grey walls and couttyards which make of it a little town and 
rether than a country house. ‘or part of it is being used as 
a storing place for documents and the remainder is occupied 
by Lord and “ady Sackville and their family. 

The children have been housed in the cottages of 
ardeners and gamekeepers on the estate. But now they are 
eaving. | 

'They're nice kidd@ies,' explained one gardener's wife. 
'And we liked having them, But it's too far for the little 
ones to have to walk a mile to school. 

‘And they get scared by the deer coming home across 
the part at night.' 

From +enshurst, too, the children are departing. But 
for a different reason, 

On the outbreak of war 85-year-old Lord de L'Isle, a 
man of xmxxxm retiring disposition, who seldom has guests at 
his 14th century home, and who spends most of his days 
playing bridge, had his privacy invaded by forty mothers and 
children, 

Now only eighteen are left. And they are isolated. 
The reason is - mumps. 


Praise 

the visitors have behaved wonderfully well. Lord de 
L'Isle has nothing but praise for the way in which they have 
respected his paintings and tapestries, and the relics of his 
famous ancestor, Sir Philop Sidney. 

But they still find the country strange. The other day 
one boy saw a large thrush, feeding on the lawn. He ran to 
get the butler, 

'Coo look,' he gaid, ‘one of your chickes has got 
loose and is tearin' up the place something crool.'" 


N. 5S, &N, 4/11/39 


Competition 


"There was a good entry for this competition and there 
was variety. ‘Some competitors, I regret, thought it topical. 
Of these Redling was the wittiest and if the competitions 
had been for epitaphs and not for obituaries, he would 
have had the prize. — 

Here lies Redling, killed by his own kindness in tne 
Greet Evacuation 1939. ‘He suffered little chilaren'" 


sunday Dispatch 
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Article by Sharles Graves 
"The Biggest Social Upset Since Cromvell" 
(Extract ) 
YIt's Costing Them Money 


Another aspect of the case which is exercising the minds, 
both of evacuees and their temporary hosts and hostesses, is 


the question of the 8s. 6d. a week. 
On the one hand, many of the fathers of evacuee families 


cannot afford e ven this small amount as well as their own 
Overheads in the big cities. 

On the other hand, the country peopleon whome the 
families have been billetted are equally affected by the 
meagreness of the billetting fee. 

One of them writes to me: ‘My wife and I have three boys, 
two of eleven years of age and one of nine, billetted on us, 
We find that since they have been with us our housekeeping 
expenses have increased 150 per cent. My wife has to do their 
laundry and mending, and generally méher them, and our house 
will have to be redecorated and refurnished when they leave. 

'Their parents are obviously at least as well offas 
we are; the father of two of them being a telephone inspector, 
while his wife runs a sweet and tobacco shop. The father of 
the other boy is a foreman in a chocolate factory.' 

Then a widow of 80 writes to say that her staff having 
goneto do A.R.P. work, she is left with one servant to look 
after a complete family. She says pathetically: YAt the end 
of each day I am too exhausted to say my prayers.’ 

But some of these country people aren'r merely pathetic. 
They are furious. One says: ‘We householders are having to 
experience vermin, impudence, mischief and insubordination. 

fYes, it is hard to have the sanctity of one's home 
literally invaded by these slum dwellers,.'" 
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(“Extract ) 
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News of the Week 


"Schools in Vulnerable Areas 


MxexxWxxey xMax eis OnXaXNSUMSeaxXinxths 


It has becomeimperative that something should be done 
quickly about the children who remained or have returned to 
the evacuation areas , and are now without any kind of 
schooling at all. here are now more than half of the 
normal number of children living in London for whom some 
kind of education and discipline must be provided. Many of 
the schools have been taken over for defence purposes, but 
the Board of Education has come to the conclusion that some 
at least of them must be reopened, with protection in the 
event of air-raids, and the children admitted in shifts. 

Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board, ks 
has expressed the hope that this provision would not lead to the = 
return of more children. If serious raids occur - and who can | 
say when that may happen? - there will be no alternative but 
to close the schools once again. The decision to reopen is 
wise, but no children ought to be Brought back from the 
country." 


tl Ghe Times 6/11/39 
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n EVACUATION AND ITS FUTURE 
Long-Term Planning 
A group of voluntary bodies 
lo the Editor of the Times 


Sir, - +he Archbishop of York and his co-signatories, in their 
letter on Wednesday last, raised points of extreme importance to all 
concerned, and patticularly to those members of local authorities, 
religious and voluntary bodies who with rrr and courage have 
tackled the immediate tasks of evacuation. he time for 
long-term planning has now arrived, and the questions are widely 
asked, how can the maximum advantage to the nation be secured 

of thes great dispersal and what combined action can be taken 

to solve some of these urgent problems of education and leisure 
time, health and happiness, of the hundreds of thousands of 
families atfected in town and countrya@ide? 

Much of the solution of these problems lies in the hands 
of the Government and tie local authorities alone, But the coop- 
eration of voluntary bodies has already been an outstanding 
feature in the early stage of evacuation, and combined effort. 
may now have lasting results. Towards this end, there has 
recently peen set up (in association with the National Council 
of Social Service) a Women's Group of problems arising from 
evacuation, representative of some 20 national organizations 
concerned with industry and education, religious work and social 
development. The Group aims at the pooling of the experience 
and the resources of its constituent bodies with a view to 
strengthening the efforts of their local branches working in the 
field. Wherever possible, it is hoped (as has already happened 
in some countries) that Groups, represéntative of the loca 
authorities, the Uhurches and the main voluntary organizations 
will gather to review the needs of their own areas and stimulate 
the formation of local welfare committees which in many districts mx 
are already proving effective. 

Arising out of the first-hadn oe tapas Pirigs . Sone p to it 
from many quarters, the Group has already concerned self with 
practical problems, e.g., clothing, b&lleting allowances, pro- 
vision of milk for mothers and chiidren, etc. It is hoped to 
arrange an interchange of information on successful experimants 
in various parts of the country, together with clear statements on 
the services available through Government Departments and local 
authorities, 

But the main efforbs of the Group are directed towards the 
wider long-term problems affecting all sides of home life. One 
of the most eg gh is education ond the proper use of leisure time, 
and the Group is deeply concerned to secure the reopening of 
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schools at the earliest possible date and the release of 
the local halls for community activities, which are needed 
both by evacuees and by the local community. A Churches 
Group representative of the Church of England, the Free 


Churches, the Roman Catholic Churchs:and the Jewish community 
(also linked with the National Council of Social Service) is 


arranging to cooperate by representation on the Women's 
Group in the common effort to secure these ends, beyond which 
ligs the hope of better conditions and a fuller life for those 
who live in both town and countryside. Close cooperation is 
also being maintained with the Women's Voluntary Services 
for Civil Defence, which is represnted on the Group in an 
advisory capacity. 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
_ MARGARET G2 BONDFIELD 
(VYhnairman, The Women's Group on Problems 
arising from Evacuation). 5 
W. THOMPSON ELLIOTT 
(Chairman, The Yhurches Group). 


26, Bedford Square, W.G¢l. Nov. 2." 


News Chrontcle 4/10/39 
Pace 7 


Headline (1 column) 
"Hard Times in Harley Street" 


(Final paras. ) 


N.C. interview. Words of Harley Street doctor quoted: 


"— know oases where a man's practice has disappeared. 
Patients have fed to the country. 

I have been sent down to a big hospital in the East 
End. In the absence of air raid casualties I cannot say I have 
been kept busy. J spend much of my time reading, playing 
bridfe and feeling thoroughly bored." 


Evening Standard 31/10/39 
Page 7 _ 


Extract from column dealing with Mayfair rates. 


" Mayfair Houses 


; The Westminister City Council problem is mainly in 
regard to large houses in Mayfair, though here gm again office 
property is concerned, 


In one place the Counci have partly solved the 


ee taking over a good deal of = vacated premises for 
90d control offices and the engineers department. 


A legal authority said: 'The law according toccases 


uoted in Halsbury's Laws of England is that as long as there 
s an intention to occupy or return to occupation, there may 
be rateable occupation an interval during which there is 


no user,.'" 


ENGLAND'S HOME LIFE IN WAR-TIME 


Ee 
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Studies in Domestic Dispersal, Economic Makeshitt 
and Odd Concentrations 


TRANGER things have befallen the 
Englishman’s home during the first 
few weeks of this war than at any 

time in the modern history of Great 
Britain. 


It is doubtful whether any war, even the 
Civil War, entailed so many readjustments 
in the family life of the nation. For 
example, not at any time during the four 

ears of strife between Cavalier and 

undhead or during the Napoleonic 
Wars, or the Great War of 1914-18, were so 
many children separated from both their 
parents as now have been removed to start 
a new life in an alternative “ home.” 

Nearly 1,500,000 women and children were 
evacuated officially from our cities as war 
broke out. Add to this figure the many 
| thousands privately sent away and there is a 
| record of mass migration which is new to this 
| or any other country. All a result of a volun- 
tary decision on the part of the parents. 

Synchronising with this exodus of the 
children has been the mobilisation and draft- 
ing to and fro of millions of men and women 
| in the fighting forces and other branches of 
the national Services. 


EXILE OF THE CHILDREN 


Probably the departure of the children has 
affected home life more than any other single 
factor; it has certainly created some anxious 
problems—for the present day and for the 
future. Many thousands of youngsters may 
now be leading a healthier life than usual and 
even enjoying standards of comfort and 
amenities hitherto unknown to them; others 
are likely to be living in unaccustomed con- 
ditions, not at all congenial, in which 
they cannot count on being regarded as other 
than “visitors.” However long this lasts 
there will arise the problem of readjustment 
when the children return again to their homes. 

A good deal has been said about how the 
children are thriving in the country; very 
little has been written concerning the homes 
which they have left. How are the 
residue faring? 

Many working-class husbands and fathers 
have found the loneliness and the difficulties 
of housekeeping unendurable—which ‘is one 
reason why evacuated youngsters have 
returned, with their mothers. 

The middle-class home has had rather a 
different experience. Where wife and 
children have been sent away the economic 
problem has arisen: How does one manage to 
support a furnished cottage, or board’ and 
lodging in a private house or hotel, while still 
maintaining the home? 

Some fortunate people have been able to 
retire to the country altogether. Others have 
remained at home with the very young 
children while the older ones have been 
evacuated with their schools. 

What has happened in 13 households in one 
small road in a North London Suburb may be 
taken as typifying how evacuation has 
affected the middle classes: 


Two retired couples have let their houses 
and moved out 100 miles or more. 

One man has rejoined one of the Services; 
his wife is living with his parents and the 
boy is at a public school. 

One father and mother have remained 
behind as A.R.P. workers while the children 
have moved with the local private school. 

One resident, with his wife and four 
children, has stayed at home. and erected a 
steel shelter. 

A professional man with a wife and two 
children has been badly hit financially, and 
is wondering what is going to happen to him. 

A retired couple are standing by for 
A.R.P. work. 

Three childless, couples aré carrying on 
life as usual, 

Two other faniilies, with children, have 


By RUSSELL STANNARD 


private cars owned in this road are still in use 
in one of those neighbourhoods where families 
have usually given up the car in favour of 
experiments with the bicycle. 

One professional man in a West London 
suburb, with his wife and child by the sea, is 
host to a neighbour whose wife and family 
have also left him. This householder, an excel- 
lent cook, claims to have made a success of 
his new role so far, but I gather: that the beds 
are made only when the “daily” woman 
calls—twice weekly. 

Economic problems such as had never been 
envisaged are worrying many homes. The 
number of professional men whose incomes 
have disappeared or been seriously diminished 
is very high. They are often immediately con- 
fronted with the pressing question how their 
substantial premiums on insurance policies 
and heavy school fees are to be met. 

Various expedients have been employed, or 


reversed the procedure which in other direc- 
tions has been followed; it is the husbands 
who have been evacuated and the families 
have been left behind. 

The black-out must be held also to account 
for substantial changes in home life and 
practice. Some of us may have begun to 
ponder over the mystery of what our ancestors 
did in the dark winter evenings; we May even 
learn to take a more indulgent view of some 
of their known habits—prolonged and solemn 
meal-times, musical evenings and ceremonious | 
soirées, to name only a few—which helped to 
while away the hours before bed-time. 

Darkness and the travel restrictions of 
to-day amount to an almost total embargo on 
social life after dusk outside the home. 


Visiting of friends and relatives, or, rather, the 
exchange 
curtailed. 

Entertaining has almost ceased. The petrol | 


of visits, “has been drastically 


: . 
Off to the country: removal of office equipment from London. 


tried out; the family house has been let | 


furnished, the car laid up and the family 
moved into a small flat. 

Many hitherto well-to-do homes are now 
receiving paying guests. In others are to be 
found odd assortments of unfamiliar faces. 


WHEN OFFICES REMOVE 


The removal of private firms’ staffs from 
London to the country has created some un- 
expected situations. Imposing offices at high 
rentals have been exchanged for modest build- 
ings in little towns and villages. I know of 
one case where a section of the staff are 


| actually at work in the home of a managing 


director. 

The ground floor of his house has been con- 
verted into offices. Typists are typing in the 
kitchen; the members of the family continue 
to live upstairs. The staff have their meals 
with the household. 

At night, for a while, the executive officials 
returned not to their homes in an inner suburb 
but to the house of another director, not far 
away, where their wives had been installed. 
The director’s family had moved still farther 
out. .I was informed that this experiment in 
co-operative housekeeping has been aban- 
doned; the wives have gone back to their inner- 
suburban homes; the house stands empty. 

Perhaps the most curious large-scale dis- 
turbance of family life is that which has 
affected the Civil Service—a class most accus- 
tomed to a life of routine in the office and 
regular hours and an ordered social life. The 


ration and the week-end are devoted very 
largely to visits to the exiled family. We have 
become “ isolationists,” but part of what 
we have saved on hospitality we have 
expended on black-out materials, extra tele- 
phone calls and stamps, indoor games, and, it 
is to be hoped, comforts for the fighting men, ~ 

Distribution problems have reduced milk 
deliveries to one a day, and that delayed; 
voyages of discovery have begun in search of 
butter sugar and bacon, which, apparently, 
are obtainable everywhere except of one’s own 
grocer. Registration is now the magic word. 

The G.P.O. has ceased to be the lively, 
friendly institution it was. Now it is perfunc- 
torily performing a minimum of its old duties. 
The arrival of letters twice in 24 hours is a 
welcome sign that the postal service is 
“ticking over.”’ 


LIKE VICTORIAN DAYS 


But this war, which has temporarily 
dispersei many families, has drawn many 
closer together. Black-out and restrictions 
on public entertainment keep father and 
mother and the older children more at home 
in the evenings. There are many firesides 
where the family groups itself as it has not 
been seen grouped since Victorian days. 

It may not always make for domestic 
harmony, but in the long run it may well be. 
found to strengthen the spirit of family life. | 

Therefore it may be recorded that so far the 
Englishman’s home remains fundamentally 
unshaken; even its changed constitution shows 


not changed their mode of life. 


it to be prepared for any ordeal in this struggle 
| It is noteworthy that four out of eight 


| for the liberties that such a home enshrines. | 


compulsory separation of Civil Servants from | 
their wives and children has, be it noted, 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS 
FOR EVACUEES ey, 


|ILFORD COUNCIL’S PLAN 


Two elementary boarding schools are 
to be opened in the country by Ilford | 
Borough Council for evacuated children 
over 11 years of age. 

A boarding school for girls will be. 
opened at Marlow, Bucks, about Easter. ) 
It will have a large dining-hall with two | 
fires at each end, and there will be a/| 
stage for school plays. Dormitories will | 
be centrally heated. A qualified chef will | 
be in charge of the electrically equipped 
_|kitchens, and hot and cold water wash , 
‘|basins will be installed all over the | 
| building. 

Children from Beal Modern and Lox- 
ford Central schools will be the first to 

o to the boarding schools. Boys from 
eal Modern will soon be at Kidmore 
End, Reading, and those from Loxford | 
School are to be sent to Surrey. | 

Mr. W. L. Norman, headmaster of! 
Beal School, told parents: “ I would pay ' 
£200 a year to send children to places. 
like these.” 
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tevacuation areas as can be made 
‘lavailable will put the evacuation 


‘| yet had to face. Since bombing has 
‘tnot begun children have been drift 
‘|ing back from the reception areas, so 


|school population is now in Manches- 


SCHOOLS IN THE 
EVACUATED AREAS 


esiiies Maychester 
To the Edi f the Manchester Guardian 


Sir,—The decision of the Board of 
Education to reopen such schools in 


scheme to the severest test that it has 


that 70 per cent of the elementary 


ter. The Board of Education felt 
that something had to be done for the 
children in evacuation areas, and at 
yesterday’s meeting of the Education 
Committee a report was adopted: 
authorising the measures necessary to 
make the first 11,387 places available 
in the schools. Even if these are used 
on the double-shift system there will 


only be provision. for one-third of the 
children in the city, and no date for 
the reopening of the schools can yet 
be given. 

e committee, realising that the 
danger from the air is by no means 
over, responded to the appeal from 
the Board to local authorities and 
teachers to use all their influence to 
prevent the return of more children 
from the reception areas. Head 
teachers are to be asked to let the 
parents of evacuated children know 
that the Board says that the decision 
to reopen the schools in no way 
implies a departure from the evacua- 
tion policy, that there is no justifica- 
tion in present circumstances for a 
reversal of this policy, that if fre- 
quent or serious air raids occur the 
schools will be closed, and that 
neither on educational grounds nor 


.}on grounds of safety can the return 
{of children from reception areas be 
| justified. 


If- the head teachers were all 


.|recalled by ‘the committee parents 


would undoubtedly be influenced in 
their decision, but as conditions differ 


‘lin the various areas and as these con- 
;;ditions are continually changing no 


genera] rule can be laid down. Head 


-|teachers can be trusted to decide 


where their presence is most necessary 
once they know that the committee is 
anxious that everything possible shall 
be done to keep children in the recep- 
tion areas.—Yours, &c., 
_ SHENA D. Smvon. 
Broomcroft, Ford Lane, 
Didsbury, Manchester 20, 
November 28. 


ss JDELINQUENT "evacuated chil- 
dren are being sent back to 


\London without anyone being 
told.” 


-| This remark was made by Mr. Basil 
Henriques, chairman of the London 
Juvenile Court, yesterday. 


A 12-year-old boy was before the court 
for breaking the terms of_his probation 
by returning from his school. ~ 


His headmaster said the police had 
dropped a charge of theft against the 
boy on condition he was sent home. 


“If country police are going to do this 
sort of thing we shall have young 
delinquents wandering about the streets 
of London and causing a great deal of 
trouble,” said Mr. Henriques, 
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radio war hands down.” 
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| ERE is the other side of 
the coin of Opinion. 

| The column on this 
page is the considered view, 
expressing the policy of the 
world’s greatest newspaper, 
going into more than 2,500,000 
homes every morning. 

The column below is made up 
of chance views, spoken in the 
street, written in letters, said over 
the telephone. I have heard them, 
read them, had them retold to me. 
In many ways, you may find them 
as potent as Big Brother Opinion 
on the left :— 

“How can I be funny without 
petrol?” (Bud Flanagan,) 

“Sacking people right and left 
is no way to solve this war 
problem.” (Sam Goldwyn.) 

“T’m an Auxiliary Fire girl. We 
all sleep in one big room,.on the 
floor. It’s HEAVEN. ...” (Janet 
Johnson, a young actress, writing 


| to a friend.) 


“IT think they’d better bomb 
Cornwall first, to make jit worth 
while bombing London.” (Nath- 
aniel Gubbins.) 

“They scare all the birds away.” 
(Kensington balloon barrage man, 
sadly.) 

“IT think, perhaps, we should be 
ashamed that it took a war to 
make a great nation give its poor 
kids a holiday in the country.” 
(Mrs. Miniver, writing to the 
papers.) 

“These schoolteachers seem to 
think they’re all on holiday.” 
(A man whose wife has a house 
full of evacuees in Beds.) 

ite! curse. of..the modern 
soldier is education.” (Beach- 

* - 


“The Nazis are winning the 


(Jonah 

Barrington.) : 
“This war will develop into a 
crusade. It will be the nations 
that believe in God ... and Allah 


i. 


whisky in the iy and just extra 
for soda, people w 
ang (A sacked film publicity 
man. 

“The Nazis can’t afford to send 
waves of bombers over London 
until they’ve gained the mastery 
of the air on the Western Front.” 
(The man in the next chair at the 
hairdresser’s). 

“Next January, I’m*going on my 
bended knees to the boss. ‘Don’t 
give me a rise, sir,’ I'll reat 
afford it.” (Mr. Hutching, the 
wit at my local,) 

“T wonder how long it will be 
before those sandbags get fleas.” 
fap ~2 yaad by a red-head in 

e bus. | 
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“Tt is a crime that these chil- 
ren should be living in such con- 
ditions of filth and want....” (A 
eer, having just d red it, 
riting to the papers,} | 

. “Mum says fresh ‘food is too 
-much trouble.” (An evactee kid.) . 


} Woe 
Don’t blame me. ‘That’s what . 
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CHEAP TICKETS 
FOR VISITS TO 
EVACUEES 


Sunday Return Trips 
At Single Fare 


Cheap railway facilities for parents’ 
visits to children and other evacuees 
are to be made available in the next 
few days. are 

Capt. Euan Wallace, Minister of 
Transport, replying to Mr. Hamilton 
Kerr (Cons., Oldham) in the House of 
Commons yesterday announced that 
arrangements had been made in con- 
junction with loca] authorities. 

The aim, he said, would be to provide 
specia] train facilities on Sundays at 
monthly intervals to reception areas 


‘where services at cheap fares were not 


' already available and to which the re- 
turn pourney could be made in a day. 
. Return fares would be at the rate of 
| ordinary single fare for distances up to 
80 miles and for longer distances at les: 
than that rate. Thus the return -are 
for a place 100 miles distant would be 
sas ape for a place 160 miles distant 

s 6d. 

Advance information must be avail- 
able to the railways, so that adequate 
rail facilities could be provided. re- 
fore tickets for these excursion trains 


| 


‘ 
; 


would be issued only on production of « . 


voucher at a railway booking office. 


EIGHT DAYS’ NOTICE 


Thése vouchers would be issued in the 
localities from whic’: children were 


evacuated under arrangements with the 


local authority, where information as to 
the station of departure and route to be 
followed could be given, 

As the transport authorities must 
have due notice of the numbers to be 
carried ..the..issue of vouchers would 
cease eight days before the day on 
which the excursion would run, This 
meant, for example, that for a train 
running on Dec. 3 a voucher must be 
obtained on or before Nov, 


25. 
On Dec. 3 special facilities would be} 
urgh to 


provided from London and Edinb 
a number of reception areas. On succeed- 
ee ee 
served. The possibility of pro - 
lities from other towns would be con- 
sidered with the local authorities. 
Special train facilities would not be 
available on Dec. 24 or Dec. 31 owing to 
abnormal] traffic conditions at those 


‘times. 

Capt. Wallace, replying to supple- 
mentary questions, eR the scheme was 
a start, and if successful he hoped it 
might be possible to extend it. | 

ere children were sick p 
would be given free tickets. 
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4 EVACUEES IN 
CROWDED FLAT 
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MAYOR CRITICISES 
BILLETING 


Sentence of six months’ hard labour 
for ill-treating 
from was passed at Hove, 
Sussex, yesterday on James Henry 
Short, 25, of Goldstone-road, Hove. 
The. Mayor, Councillor A. W. Hillman, 
said to : “The Bench can find no 
words to express their abhorrence at 
your conduct.” 

The children are James Andrews, 5, and 
John Woodhall, 6, both of Southwark. 

Short, an nage cowman, was also 
accused jointly with his wife of ~~ 
these boys and two others 


Andrews, 7, and Daniel Woodhall, 8. 


-_ These charges of neglect were dismissed, 
the Mayor remarking: “The 


ties allowing four children to be billeted 
in a small basement flat where there were 
already five other persons.” : 
Prosecuting for N.S.P.C.C., Mr. J. R. 
Barry said Mr. and Mrs. Short had a three- 
room basement flat. They had two child- 
ren of their own and an adult lodger. -« 
When the children were handed over, he 


suffering from scabies | and and 


it.; were verminous. James Andrews’s body 


was covered with bruises. 


SIX IN ONE BED 
Mr. Barry stated that there had been 


were punished at school, but Short took it 
on himself to punish them also, and hit 
one of the ——- unmercifully with an 
umbrella handle. | 

He made one boy punish his brother 
with a shovel, added Mr. Barry. He also 
threatened to send them back to London 
“to be bombed.” 

In evidence, Mrs. Nora Andrews, of 
Rockingham Estate, Southwark, said: “ All 
six children, including Mrs. Short’s slept 
Tdiaanes was:-ie learly b 

vidence was given very clearly 
eight-year-old Daniel Woodhall. : 

hort denied the allegations of revolting 
conditions, and declared he had never been 
cruel to the children. The bruises, He 


Nis, Short said that for the 16 weeks she 
had the children she did her best for them, 
although she had to go out to work. 
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two evacuated children 


circumstances | 
have arisen owing to the. ae authori- 


some trouble over two of the s, who} 
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EX-OFFICER AND GIRL 
EVACUEES 


‘DIFFICULT’ ABOUT FOOD. 


A retired brigadier-general applied to 
the appeals tribunal at Eastbourne 
yesterday for the removal of three girls 
on the ground that his house was over- 
crowded. He stated that his drawing 
room had to be used as a bed room. 

“We people who volunteered to take 
evacuees are the mugs,” he said. “I 
know a number of people with large 
houses who have not had anyone 
billeted on them.” 

The chairman, Mr. R. A. Gordon, 
K.C.: “We did not receive as Many 
children as we expected. There were 
not enough to go round, and some 
people escaped.” | 

Appellant: “ These girls are very nice 
children, and I have nothing to say 
against them, but they are rather diffi- 
‘cult about their food. They refuse fresh 
vegetables and want everything out of 


tins. But even so, they have all put on 
a lot of weight since they have been with 


me.” 
The tribunal agreed to move the three. 
girls. 
Daily Tele q7oA\ 
1y. KH, 3¢ 
K7 
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| _ Exeursions to Visit Evacuees.—The 
Southern Railway will run more excursion 
trains next Sunday and on March 3 for 
ne and relatives visiting evacuated 
ren. : 


Gift for Royal Oak’ Dependants.—The 
Maharaja of Gondal has placed £7,500 at 
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BROADCASTING—Page Nine 


‘TOWN SCHOOLS 
TO REOPEN 


$< 


RETURNED CHILDREN 
MUST ATTEND 


BY OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE 


WESTMINSTER, Wednesday. 
Compulsory education is to be 
restored in the evacuation areas of 


Great Britain. 
The announcement was made this 


| afternoon by Earl De La Warr, Presi- 
dent of the f Education, in the 
House of Lords, after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had call for a 
statement on the Gov t’s 
educational.policy. 

Lord De LA WarRR declared that “if 
parents are not willing to send their 
children to the comparative safety of the 
ireception areas, then they must send 
them to schools in the towns.” 

The restoration of full-time com- 


pulsory education could not be under- 
taken at one stroke. He recognised that 
“ as an interim goal ” half-time schooling 
for ali children by the beginning of April 
would be an acceptable minimum where 
authdrities were encountering  diffi- 
culties. Even for this, assistance in some 


— ae 


|moment.” 


‘cases would be needed. 

Where schools had been taken over 
for other purposes, he continued, local 
authorities were being urged to greater 


\|efforts to restore them to their proper 
juse 


A.R.P. TRAINING 


Even where air raid precautions were 
still incomplete, schools might be. re- 
opened if the work was likely to be 
finished in three or four weeks’ time. 
Lord De La Warr spoke of carefully 
prepared plans whereby children could 


tbe trained to go to shelters outside the 


school buildings at an alarm. 
He urged the local authorities to press 
on with the restoration of the school 


|health services. “I tell them,” he said, | 


“in the name of his Majesty’s Govern-' 
ment that this work is urgent and must 
be carried out at the earliest possible 


Lord De La Warr stated that in the 
evacuation areas, there were at present 
400,000 children receiving “no school- 
7 Or care at all.” 

he ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY had 
declared that some measure of stability, 
on the basis of compulsory school attend- 
ance was urgently needed. There existed 
arrears of neglect from which we might. 
not be able to recover. | 


FIRST WAR CASUALTY | 


He urged that parents should be given | 
a second chance to evacuate their’ 
children, but should not be left at liberty 
to bring them back. | 

Lord ADDISON was more severe. Our 
educational system had been the first 
casualty of the war, and Lord De La Warr 
had allowed his staff to melt away. In 
the provision of school shelters he had 

owed himself to be “elbowed out of 
the way by more aggressive colleagues.” 

A reference to the care of young 
people between the ages of 14 and 20 in 
the Archbishop’s motion enabled: 
Viscount MonckK to contribute a very'| 
efficient speech which made a marked’ 
impression on the House. 


The atmosphere of the debate was 
unemotional, but it was obvious that the 
Archbishop had voiced a. general 
anxiety. At the close, he welcomed what 
he described as “a declaration of real 
importance,” but reaffirmed his belief 
that parents should be given a second 
chance to send their children away. 
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_ Corning Stannard 


BACK TO 
SCHOOL 


ETTING the children back to 
| school is one of London’s 
biggest problems to-day. The 
L.C.C. announce that another 
thirty elementary schools will be 
open next week, making 150 in all. 
But these are still far short of what] 
isneedede Taking together those} 
who have come back from evacua-| 
tion, and those who never went} 
away, London has now nearly two-} 
fifths of her children at home. Yet} 
the schools so far open will hold 
fewer than one in six of these, and 
the tutorial work which the 
teachers are doing in many child- 
ren’s homes is no substitute for 
the regular and wholesome 
discipline of school all the week. 


A This break in schooling. matters] 
particularly to children who had won 
scholarships and could not take them up, 
or to those who have it in them to win] 
scholarships if they can get the right} 
teaching. They are in danger of missing} 
their chance in life, because a vital rung 
was missing from the educational ladder 
at the time when they most needed it. 
The task of the L.C.C. is a hard one. 
Many schools are still occupied, at least 
- in part, by the defence forces; and the 
Home Office naturally insists. that 
schools shall be properly equipped with 
protection against air raids before they 
can be used. But the re-opening of he 


schools is even more urgent than it i 
difficult. ‘3 
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FEEDING EVACUATED CHILDREN 


A WEEK’S MENUS AND COSTS 
From a Correspondent 


The problem of feeding evacuated 
children on the Government allowance of 
8s. 6d. a week is harassing many house- 
wives in the country, more especially with 
the prospect of rationing in the near 
future. The children need balanced meals 
with a good proportion of milk, fresh 
vegetables, and fruit. In the space of a 
short article it is difficult to give exact 
costing and menus, but perhaps the ex- 
perience of two women who have been 
fairly successful will be of use. 

One, a Scottish woman, who has five 
boys in her house (they range from 6 to 12) 
and .who has to do everything herself, says 
they have gained in weight and are always 
contented with their food. To begin with, 
they didn’t like this and they didn’t like the 
other, but now they have settled down and 
eat heartily. Being a Scot, their hostess 
naturally believes in porridge. This they 
have three times a week for breakfast, 
alternating with scrambled eggs. She 
allows 4-5 eggs for five boys, using milk 


and margarine. For their bread and butter 
she mixes Ilb. of butter with Ilb. of 
margarine. 

Vegetables and apples come from the 
garden. The boys have three meals a day, 
breakfast, dinner, and a high tea. They 
have an apple at 11 o’clock and one before 


they go to bed. Tea is given once a day | 


at breakfast ; with supper hot milk is drunk. 
Here is the budget for one week’s 

food :— 

ae 


Bread and cakes (2 loaves a day; the 


rest in puddings) 


0 
Eggs .. ; 6 
Sausages + 


2lb. beef sausages,some 
for breakfast on Sun- 
day. 

_Canterbury lamb, 
joint; 3lb. boiling 
meat; 2lb. beef, 
flank ; 2lb; minced 
steak. 


Meat 


Jam .. 
Butter 
Sugar 
Tea .: 
Porridge A handful goes into 
: fried onions or 
mince to make up a 
supper dish. 
Flour. . op 


Tins of fruit... 


Laundry ‘ie 

Peas, _ barley, 
rice, lentils,&c. 

aoa” ‘ a 

Milk, 4 pints 

a day, also 

skim milk.. 8 


2 
Boot polish .. 1 0 
£2 4 2 


This does not include fruit, vegetables, 
accommodation, service, or coal. 


Here is a rough idea of the menus :— 


BREAKFASTS 


Porridge with sugar and milk, dr. scrambled 
egg, occasionally iled eggs, sausages on 
Sunday. Bread, margarine and tea. 


~ HIGH TEA 


They are allowed this 
as a treat. 


A ver 


large item in 
the 


udget. 


This is about 5-5.30. The children go to| 


bed at 8 o’clock. Anything left over from mid- 


little Quick Quaker oats are very popular. 
Hot milk, bread, butter and jam. Cakes 
occasionally. These are. bought. 


MIDDAY MEALS 


SUNDAY.—Roast shoulder of 
mutton, cabbage, potatoes. 
apple dumplings. 

MonDAY.—Cold meat, potatoes and sprouts. 
Hot apple and custard. (Made with 
custard powder; a 4s. tin is the cheapest 
way of buying it.) 

TugesDAy.—Shepherd’s pie, carrots and tur- 
nips. Currant dumplings, sugar. 


WEDNESDAY.—Scotch broth, made with 
about 3lb. boiling meat (flank of beef), 
barley, split peas, carrot, turnip and 
onion. (Flank of beef, which is lean, 
costs about 7d. a lb.) Soup served first. 
Meat as second course with potatoes. 
No sweet. 


THURSDAY.—Beef stew, 2lb. meat at Is. a 
lb., with vegetables, potatoes. Rice 
pudding. 

FripAy.—Mince: 2lb. minced beef. (Brown 
onions in dripping, add meat, then 
thicken, add water and seasoning, and 
cook gently. Quaker oats may be 
added.) Tinned pineapple and custard. 


SATURDAY.—Use up rest of mince. There 
should be enough. Baked bread pud- 
ding. (Soak bread all night, then work 
in little margarine or dripping, few 
currants, sultanas, and chopped peel, 
nutmeg, spoonful of treacle if liked. 
Beat in an egg and enough skim milk 
to make fairly moist. Put in greased 
pie dish, and bake in slow oven for 
about 2 hours till brown. Turn out and 
sift sugar over top. This is good cold, 
as cake, or sliced, will reheat in oven.) 

Notes.—Milk puddings are made _,with 

skim milk, a small piece of suet being added. . 


For HiGH TEA.—Potato cakes, or 
potato balls, mince balls, &c. 


TWO GOOD PUDDINGS 


Ground rice mould makes an excellent 
sweet for children if made this way :— 


Blend 2o0z. ground rice with a little cold 
water or milk, adding to it joz. custard 
powder. Bring to boil | pint milk and water 
mixed. Pour gradually on to the rice, &c. 
Return to pan and cook well. This can be 
flavoured with a little grated lemon rind. Let 
it cool, stirring from time to time, then pour 
into dish ; spread jam over top when cold, or 
serve with jam sauce. It can be set in mould 
if preferred and jam poured round. 


Another economical pudding is 
COCOA PUDDING 


Mix 1 tablespoon patent cornflour with 
one of cocoa in basin. Blend with little cold 
milk. Heat up ? pint milk ; pour on to mix- 
ture in basin, mix well, return to pan, and stir 
till it boils. Let cool, add 1 tablespoon castor 
sugar, or brown sugar, few drops vanilla, and 
yolk of an egg. Beat the white stiffly to froth, 
fold in lightly. Pour mixture into buttered pie- 
dish and bake in moderate oven for 25 minutes. 


SIMPLE SOUPS 
An easily and quickly made soup, with- 
out stock, is 
CABBAGE SOUP 


Wash and clean 1 cabbage ; cut it up small. 
Melt loz. dripping in a saucepan, toss the 
cabbage in it lightly for a minute or two. 
Pour over 2 pints water, bring to boil, and 
simmer for about } hour, skim from time to 
time. Add 1 pint skim milk. loz. fine sago, 
seasoning. Bring again to boil and cook till 
sago becomes transparent. 


MEAT DISH 
The. beef stew can be served with 
dumplings in this manner. 


EXETER STEW pm 
Melt loz. dripping in saucepan, brown in it’ 


lamb or 
Baked 


ee 


1 pint water, add 4b. lean beef cut in squares 
ft carrot and turnip diced, with pepper and 
salt, bring slowly to boil, then simmer for 2 
hours. Skim from time to time. 

Serve it with dumplings made as follows: 
chop finely loz. suet, add 4 teaspoon chopped 
parsicy, 4+ teaspoon chopped herbs (don't 
overdo herbs for children), 3 tablespoons flour, 

pper and salt. Divide into 8, then with 

oufed fingers roll into small balls, dust them 
with flour, and cook for the last 4 hour in the 
stew. 


Pot roasting is an excellent way to cook 
indifferent joints of meat, which other- 
wise would be tough. 


FISH DISH 
Herrings should not be neglected. They 
are now in season, and are quite cheap. 
If stuffed they form a substantial meal. 


STUFFED HERRINGS 


Fot 4 fish. Wash, dry and slit herrings ; 
remove the backbone (the fishmonger will do 
this for you). Divide the fish. Season them 
well. Make a forcemeat with 2 tablespoons 
breadcrumbs, 1 tablespoon milk, 4. table- 
spoon chopped suet, | tablespoon chopped 

rsley, pinch herbs, salt and pepper. Place a 
little of forcemeat on each half fish, roll up 
lightly. Place them in greased piedish, add 
little knobs of dripping, and little stock or 
gravy, Bake about 30 minutes in moderate 
oven. 

Space does not allow more recipes to be 
here, and the efforts of the second 


given 
1 small-sliced onion ; then add: about 1 table- RO 
_ spoon of flour, and allow it to brown. Pour on | 


pum’ é 
_ oy ~ 
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Wuseholder will ‘therefore be given at: 


day meal; ‘vegetables, is fried up, or made into. 
pn Bog onions with the addition of a 
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9,000,000 LE/ WES ON 
EVACUATION |.3- 


MORE BILLETS WANTED 


Every householder in evacuation and 
reception areas will receive a leafiet 
during the next fortnight explaining the 
Government’s evacuation scheme. 

Distribution to 3,700,000 households 
in evacuation areas has started. De- 
livery of 5,325,000 leaflets in reception 
areas is expected to begin at once. 

Parents in evacuation areas are asked 
to decide whether they want their chil- 
dren to be sent to a safer area if air 
raids develop and the Government puts 
into operation plans for further evacua- 
tion prepared by the Ministry of Health. 

Householders in reception areas are 
asked to put their names on a roll of 
those ready to share in the reception 
and care of school children who are 
already in the district or may be sent 
there later. , 


“Big businesses are losing by 

abandoning their town addresses 
for obscure brass plates in 
remote villages.” 


"% 


O not imagine because the Government are going to give up 
some of those 400 provincial hotels which they seized that 
Sthe Great Trek out of London is not still going. on. 


It is, and it must be stopped—at once. There is no excuse for it 


now 


Chaos and inefficiency are being produced throughout the Govern- 
ment departments concerned. Business firms who have unnecessarily 
moved out of London are paralysing the normal commerce of the 


country. 


There is also the human side—a_ tragic 
affair, this! Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, dragged at the heels of 
scuttling chiefs, are being torn from’ the 


“homes they have been building up for years. 


The houses they have botsght are being left 
derelict; their savings thus gone, they are 
being made to start life anew. 


Why ? For how long? 


London is the greatest city, the most 
important business centre, in the world. It 
was walled and famous before Huns 
emerged from the swamps; it will still be 
the great capital of mankind when Hitler is 
the shadow of a name. But already more 
material harm is being done to it by the 
Great Trek than bombs are ever likely to 
accomplish. | 


At the end of the last war, when we had 
more than 200,000 men underarms, 
Government departments managed to run 
all the business of the war in London. Now 
their chiefs hd@ve got the idea that this is 
impossible. The truth, which we must get 
into their heads before it is too late, is: that 
it is impossible to run the war successfully 
outside London. 


Then why huts ? 


WRITE “ Before it is too late,” be- 

cause Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham, 

the First Commissioner of Works, when gra- 
ciously announcing the surrender of hotels 
seized ten weeks ago (and still empty) added 


that huts were to be built to provide alterna- 


tive accommodation for Government siaffs. 


So Britain is to be blistered with huts at 
our expense to carry out plans—already 
found unnecessary—for the evacuation of 
Civil Servants. If they could not fill the 
hotels, they do not want the huts. Unless, 
of course, the idea is to build the huts and 
hen appoint more officials to fill them, In 
which case it is even more imperative to 
stop this nonsense now. 


If Parliament, the Cabinet, the Board of 


-Admiralty, the Army 
_Herwald. Ramsbotham h 
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selves from London we should have 
accepted “their departure with: regret, but 
without protest. .We should have said: 
“They may have good reasons. There may 
be danger. They may want to think things 
out in: peace and quiet.” 


But while these institutions remain in 
town can anyone pretend it is essential that 
the Pay Division of the Admiralty, for in- 
stance, should be transferred to the West 
Country, or the statistical department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to the north’of Eng- 
land ? Is a statistic more valuable than Mr. 
Churchill ? 


Yet that is the way it seems to be to these 
Departments on the Run, and, what is more, 
thousands of the minor officials are now 
being informed that their departure from 
London is probably permanent, and that 
some most important Government offices are 
to be broken up and scattered. 


Well, the merest child can see how that 
must promote delay and inefficiency, but I 
want as well to drive home another lesson of 
this wicked folly. 


House abandoned 


AKE the actual case of a friend of 

mine. We'll call him George 

Hardy: 40 years old, married, with a 
daughter of school age, living at Cheam. 


All his working life he has been an estab- 
lished Civil Servant. Out of his savings he 
bought the house in which he lived, with a 


nice piece of ground round it. His daughter 


has been at school at Cheam; all his friends 
and his wife’s friends live in’ the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Six weeks after the outbreak of war 


George Hardy was told that the department. 


in which he works was to be transferred to 
a remote west of England town. He had to 
leave his family at little more than. 24 hours’ 
notice. For a time he had a free billet and 
£1 a week ration money in his new quar- 
ters. Now, with.many others, he has been 
told this is to cease. 


He. must buy or rent a new home while 
the one he owns at Cheam stands empty. It 
will be one of thousands thus abandoned and 


_so unsaleable.’ He has to move his furniture 


at. his own. expense, put. his daughter to a 
new school, begin a new life in new sur- 


roundings. 


That is what this ridiculous permanent 


evacuation plan means to the lives of scores — 


of thousands of its innocent victims. 


‘Stull more delay 


JT NDIVIDUAL hardship might be en- 

durable if any useful purpose were 
served by this scatteration of: bureaucrats. 
But the reverse is the case. The business of 


the nation suffers heavily. Let me give... 
another example.. | 
. At the outbreak of war the Government 

'set up 15 different controllers of primar 

' commodities, timber, wool, metals, alcohol, 
-and so on. Instead of being in London as 
they should be, these controllers have set up 


their head offices in as many different pro- 


_vincial centres. © | 
',, When,’on' the other hand, a British-ex- 


porter with an order to fill wants permission 
to do so, he has to apply to the Export 
Licence Department of the Board of Trade 
in London, and before granting it this 
department has to consult perhaps half a 
dozen of these different controllers by letter, 
Result : ten days or more delay in the issue 
of the export licence, and the order lost to 


‘British trade. 
If the Beard.of Trade’ Export Licence 


Department is not afraid to remain in 
London the controllers should be in London 
too ; on the spot, where they can be con- 
sulted at once, and give decisions immedi- 
ately. Their absence is costing British trade 
millions of pounds. 


Well, we shall get the truth of this matter 
into the heads of the Bumbles eventually. 
Meanwhile, the chiefs of those business firms 
who followed them out of London should set 
a good example by returning now." 


Big business itself has a great responsi- 
bility in this matter. Banks and insurance 
companies, for their continued dereliction of 
former London headquarters, are much to 
blame. Weeks are now in consequence 


needed to settle deals and claims which 


used to be, and should now be, settled by 
telephone in days or hours. 


And do great manufacturing and dis- 
tributing firms . realise the tremendous 
volume of business they are losing by 
abandoning. -their town addresses for 
obscure brass plates in remote villages ? 


Landlords’ dilemma 


t HAVE before me a list furnished 

by the buyers of one of the greatest 

of British retail businesses.’ These buyers 
were anxious to spend large sums of money 
in buying stock for Christmas trade as well 
as for general business. They found the Lon- 


don offices of 30 of their former suppliers 


closed, or so poorly staffed that no orders 
could be placed there, 


The names of these scuttlers are on this 
list. They are ‘famous business names, 
firms known throughout the world. They 
would be ashamed for me to print their new 


addresses. Customers will not hunt in, 


country lanes to find them. 


One more point about this desertion of 
London. What are landlords going to do 
when their tenants are dragged away by 
evacuating onneeers | If they absolve 
their tenants of further liabilities they are 
putting their own heads in a financial noose. 


If the landlords put up the shutters, how 
will the borough councils maintain their 
incomes from the rates? What will the 
Government do to compensate for the in- 
evitable fall in yield from Schedule A tax? 
What happens to banks, insurance com- 


panies, and building societies. who have. 


advanced money against property ? 


There is no answer except this: The 
Government Departments and Big Business 
must be brought back to London. 


And if you say : They went away because 
no one knew what was going to happen 
about air raids, and it is easy to be wise 
after the event, I reply: It is better to be 
wise after the event than unwise. 


London, to-day, with its tremendous and 


completed defences is better for business 


than scores of rural funk-holes. 


Pim 
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DOUBLE ROLE OF 
ARMS TOWN 


BOTH SAFETY AND 
DANGER ZONE 


CALL FOR REMOVAL! 
OF EVACUEES 


A West Midland town which is clas- 
sified as both a vulnerable and a 
reception area is to call for the re-| 
moval of all the child evacuees living 
within its boundaries. 


“ This request will be addressed to the 
Ministry of Health by the local council, 
the Ministry, despite pressure, having 
failed to clear up the mystery of the 
town’s classification under the evacua- 
tion scheme. , 

One of the biggest munition factories 
in the provinces stands in the town, and 
other national defence developments are 
being inaugurated. 

The local feeling may be judged by 
the remark of a councillor: “ If there is 
no scheme to take the evacuated child- 
ren away we should close our schools 
until there is one.” 


“EVERY ROOM A BEDROOM” 


More than 1,000 children from the 
Birmingham district were taken into the 


town, the population of which has risen | 


20 per cent. in the last month or so. 


Large numbers of troops are quar-| 


tered in the area, and, as the principal | 
notels have been commandeered, an 
influx of civil servants is expected. 

A local official stated yesterday: “ In 
a few weeks there will not be a room in 
the town that will not be somebody’; 
bedroom.’ 

“No wonder the citizens feel it is a 
Gilbertian situation. Their children 
go to school only three days a week, so 
that the evacuees may share their 
schools. 

“The council had to prepare a £3,500 
scheme to provide air raid protection 
for both our children and the evacuees. 
It has demanded that the authorities of 
the district from which the evacuees 
} have come shall pay their full share.” 
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MRS, CECIL CHESTERTON, 


IS 
noted social reformer, 


throws a searchlight on an overlooked corner of the great 


Evacuation Problem 


Rents for 


ar Lodgers 


O-DAY the English ejuntemide is wearing a city face. 


quiet green expanse, with its little cottages and houses, ag 


become a human hive of industry almost overnight. 


Hundreds of men and girls stream along village streets, throng 


‘small townships, and the hum of machinery is heard everywhere. 


Spacious rural life has been quickened by the evacuees moved from 


vulnerable points to safety areas. 


First came the children, with or without their mothers, at 8s, 6d. a head 


a week. Next arrived Civil Servants of various Ministries, catered for at 


ENLISTING 
THE ALIEN 
ARMY 


aN Britain to-day there are 35,000 . 


Germans and Austrians, 

refugees from Nazi Terrorism. 

Rightly forbidden to take jobs 
here, so that they should not displace 
Englishmen, they have had to exist 
on charity. 

But now there are no more subscrip- 
tions for refugee relief funds. Generous 
Britons guaranteeing the support of 
refugees can no longer support them. 

More than 8,000 with positions in 
domestic service are jobless again. War 
has broken up the homes and households 
they served. Yet they have never been 
more hopeful. 


“Seventeen thousand have _  volun- 
teered,” an official at the Central Relief 
organisations told ome i yesterday. 
“Women want to nurse, men want to 
fight. They all insist that they do not 
want safe jobs.” 

Among men volunteers there are 
nearly a thousand qualified doctors and 
surgeons, many of them famous Con- 
tinental consultants. 


The women include 1,200 trained hos- 
pital nurses. ‘There are 5,000 skilled 
mechanics, chemists and technicians. 

More than a thousand uprooted 
Bavarian and Bohemian peasant 
farmers who were to emigrate have 


- asked to be allowed to stay here for the 


“duration” and join our land army. 


®WENTY tribunals must first investi- 
gate the past records of all these 
refugee aliens, decide which of 
them can be trusted, those who. need 
supervision, those who should be behind 
barbed wire. — 

Refugees were delighted to hear that 
aliens were to be allowed to join the 
British Army, probably in separate units. 

In the last war we wasted nearly 
£3,000,000 keeping forty thousand, 
mostly quite harmless, enemy aliens idle 
in internment camps for four years. 

This time our-“ enemy aliens” hate 


the enemy rather more than we hate 


him yurselyes. Not only need they cost 
us nothing, but also they give us a chance 
to turn what has been ‘burdensome 
charity into, productive labour. 

The refugee. problem can’, be solved 
overnight to our absolute profit and the 
satisfaction of the refugees. 


a flat rate of a guinea a week for 
bed, breakfast, and a hot meal at 
night. 


Promptly named “guinea pigs,” they 


had the pick of the whole lodging 
market. 


And then, like a flock of town spar- 
rows, descended a third contingent, the 
technicians and clerical workers of firms 
of supreme national importance. Build- 
ings were set up, or reconditioned for 
machinery, but no hospitable doors were 
opened for the staffs. There was no 
tariff arranged for board or lodging. 


The result was housing congestion. 
But it wasmot lack of room that caused 
so many.of these strangers to complain. 
They were staggered by the extortionate 
rents demanded for even the barest 
aceommodation. 


Obliged to go into the country with 
his firm for the duration of war, an 
engineer I know had to pay 25s. weekly 
for two small rooms and use of the 
kitchen for himself, his wife and child. 


The_ sparsely 
furnished rooms 
had to be kept 
clean by the wife, 
light and heat 
were extra, and 
there was no bath- 
room, 


The rent. of this 
cottage was 8s, 4d. 
a week, a third of 
the amount my 
friend must pay 
for his share. 

Meanwhile, he has to-continue pay- 
ments to a Building Society for his Lon- 
don home, und buy food and clothes for 
himself and family, out of a salary of 
£3 10s. a week. 


“T have a lovely little place in North 
London,” an unhappy young mechanic 
told me. “I’ve almost finished paying 
for it, but I don’t know how I shall 
manage now. , 

“We're charged £1 17s. 6d. here for just 
twn rooms in a five-roomed house, of 
which the rent is 12s. The furniture is 
cheap and there’s no bath. 


“My own home costs 17s. 6d. weekly 
and has six rooms, a nice spot of ground, 
and every convenience. I couldn't bring 
my furniture here for lack of transport, 
so it’s just sitting up there—negiected.” 

The girl secretary is in no better 
position. 

A young woman of my acquaintance 
has to pay £1 10s. a week for a top back 
room, meagrely furnished, with part use 
of kitchen. She has to wait on herself, 
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WAR MEASURES—AND YOU 


ANY persons are curious to 
know who is liable for damage 
caused through an air raid to 

goods being bought under a hire- 
purchase agreement, or whether a 
dealer can make the hirer (or buyer) 
reimburse him for the loss sustained. 

They wonder, too, whether the pur- 
chaser must go on paying instalments 
even if the article is 
totally destroyed. 

The Liability for War 
Damage (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act relieves 
the purchaser not only 


imburse the dealer, but 

also to pay § further 
instalments if the loss is due to war 
action. 


agreement or custom) to repair, re- 
place, compensate, insure, or to con- 
tinue to pay for hire in the event of 
Gamage or loss, can be enforced 
where such damage or loss is due to 
the war. 


“ Damage or loss by war” may be 
caused either by the enemy or by our 


and includes any destruction. neces- 


bombs. spreading. 


ehasers,. but. also innkeepers, pawn- 


property owned by someone else. 


Hire-Purchase Puzzle 


By a 
Barrister 
of his obligation to re- M.P. 


No obligation (whether imposed by 


own forces when beating them: off,. 


sary to stop fire from ey 


Tne Act covers not only hire. pur-- 


brokers, warehousemen and similar: 
“persons and firms in possession of 


It also covers people who have re- 
ceived goods on approval, or on sale 
or return. And it extends to trans- 
actions entered into both before and 
after hostilities began. 

But relief cannot be claimed if 
loss or damage occurs while the 
goeds are being kept in a place or 
being moved to another, contrary to 
the agreement, unless it 
can be shown that such 
change was undertaken 
to provide greater safety 
or if liability for war 
damage has. been. ex- 
pressly included in the 
terms of the agreement. 

Hire-purchase agreements coming 
under the 1938 Act; ordinary hiring 
agreements not exceeding a rate of 
£20 a year; and goods supplied on 
approval, or on sale or return, where 
the price does not exceed £25. can 
all claim relief, notwithstanding anv 
clause in them seeking to impose 
liability for war damage. 

A pawnbroker is also relieved of 
his liability under the Act of 1872 to 
make good, within limits, the value 
of pledges destroyed or damaged by 
fire. 

If fire is caused by war action and 
a loan of not more than £10 has been 
made on the pledge, his liability ex- 
tends no further than to hand over a 
damaged pledge, should the pawner 
come along and repay the sum 
advanced. 
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Billeting officers had to look further afteld 


cook her own food, and is charged extra 
for fuel. Her salury is £3 a week. 

Her profiteering landlady pays lls. 3d. 
a week rent for the whole house. 

One landlord, paying £90 a year rent, 
asked £3 12s. a week for two bedreems, 
sitting-room and use of kitchen. Light 
and heat were extras. 

As the would-be lodgers, husband, wife 
and child, could not face the demand, 
they arranged for two friends from the 
same works to share the second bedreem, 
So the landlord raised the rent to £5! 


WIFE with an infant ten days old, 
accompanying her technician hus- 
band to his new factory, found 

that board and todging for two could be 
obtained only at £3 10s. a week, with 
an additional charge of 8s. 6d. for baby. 
This man was aiso buying his London 
home at 19s. a week. ‘The house in 
which he was forced to lodge was 
9s. 4d. weekly. 

Hundreds of people all over the 
country patriotically offered to accom- 
modate evacuees. To them were allotted 
children and “ guinea pigs.” 

Where this voluntary accommodation 
was inadequate, billeting officers had to 
look further afield. It was useless for a 
householder to protest against the pay- 
ment arranged by the Government. It 
was compulsory billeting. 

When a compulsory landlady with two 
rooms available, a double bed in each, 
said that she must have four “guinea 
pigs ”"—two to each bed—or she would 
take none, the billeting officer merely 
took away the unwelcome guests. 

Later the Army billeter arrived at her 
house and quartered four soldiers tor 
sleeping at 2d. a head! 

But there is no billeting officer to 
safeguard the interests of the nationally 
important worker. 


ET the remedy againsf eecing 
should not be difficult. There could 
be a standardised war rent for 

evacuated workers on this basis. 

With the cottage of four rooms, apart 
from kitchen and the usual offices, for 
which the householder pays a rent of 
8s. 4d. weekly, I would split the rent by 
four, thus making 2s. ld. a room. 

For a ledger the sum should be 
doubled, plus 50 per cent. extra for us¢ 
of furniture. , 

Under such an arrangement occupiers 
of two rooms would pay 8s. 4d. plus 54 
per cent.—a total of 12s. 6d. 

Light and heat would not be included. 

This would give the householder the 
whole of his rent, free house room and a 
percentage for wear and tear. 

Thus you could estimate a fair rental 
for the householder and the worker 
driven to the country by the necessity of 
war. 

It should be no more difficult to con- 
trol the price of house room than any 
other commodity. 

The cost of a loaf is fixed. Why not 
the price of a roof? The one is as 
seiatsicsaiaa to national life as the other. 
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ALFRED FENNINGS COWES [s‘e of Wight 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY (:23227:) 


I consider it a great gesture of the 


American President to try (for the second 


time) to repeal the Neutrality Bill that 
forbids the export of armament ‘to any 
belligerent country. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Roosevelt will persuade Congress, with the 
help of ee opinion, to supply the 
Allies with war materials on the “‘cash and 
carry” basis. This may be deemed a little 
high-hended, but when one recalls the 
terrific amount of money the American 
nation lost during the World War, due to 
extending of credits, one can see their 
point as to why they are so cautious this 
time. 
Laurence Otley, ‘“‘Cedar Falls,’’ Lealand 
Road, Farlington, Hampshire. 


Nobody Loves an Airman 


Why is it that people don’t associate 
with or trust an airman. I joined the R.A.F. 
nine months ago, and at once I received a 

letter from my girl at 


home, breaking off our 
courtship. 


5 feet 10 inches . 
‘Teasonably good cane agra ore 


We have received dozens of criti- 
cisms of the working of the present 


petrol rationing scheme. The follow- 
ing letter from the head of a big 


business sums up the position of 
many who have to contro! large under- 
takings. Our columns are open to 
opinions on this subject. Give your 
full name and address for publication, 
if you can. If you cannot, please add it 
to the letter for purposes of verification. 


“The Government plans which have 
been put into force have resulted in 
complete chaos so far as the big industries 
of the country are concerned. 

“On the one hand Ministers ask in radio 
announcements that employers should not 
sack any of the staff. On the other hand, 
petro! restrictions not only compel public 
utility companies to take off a great part of 
their services, but hold up ordinary road 
transport, and the distribution of goods for 


tically 


impossi 
dismissals. Meantime, there is a ridiculous 
allowance for private cars, for people who 
have no real business to do but to run about 
until their ration is finished. Little 
officials with A.R.P. badges, etc., can draw 
almost unlimited supplies. The Govern- 
ment should ban all private cars and give 
—s supplies to commercial under- 


A Young Man Wants Something To Do 


We are at war. And what has happened 
to me, a lad of nineteen years? I have 
been fired from my job. The Army does 
not want me, there are no civilian jobs 
vacant, and I’m fefused A.R.P. work on 
account of my age. 


ry book or newspaper I can lay my hands 
‘It may sound , but, Soar nak 1 
an Bailey, 
Birkbeck Road, 
ton, W.3. 


Let’s Have a Bit of Laughter 


With all the mothers spanking their 
daughters, and all the fathers fighting each 
other, the world will get the dumps. 

We will have to do 


something about it. 


"ates 


great many people who 
would oblige you by 


laughing great big 
hearty laughs, while your good old photo- 
graphers snap them. 
J. Howison (Miss). 
Co. Dublin, Eire. 


Advertisement for the Church 


Your article on Canterbury Cathedral, 
while no doubt excellent publicity for the 
Dean, was scarcely compatible with the 
ancient dignity of the Church of England. 
It is to be expected that film stars, revue 
artists and others, who depend on notoriety 
for their living, should seek publicity in the 
intimate details of their domestic life. But 
is it also to be expected that the clergy 
should resort to the same measures to draw 
attention to themselves ? 

I am the last to discourage initiative, but 
if the church wishes to maintain its 
influence over the people, it must choose 
less obvious means of advertisement. 


D. S.., 
Southport. 


Article was a serious and info1ma- 
tive survey of the work of a Cathedral 
and its Dean. How can this. be called 
“seeking publicity for the intimate 
details of domestic life” ? Think again, 
Reader D. S. And please sign future 
letters. 


Danger to be Avoided 
Surely it is now time to start rectifying 
some of the inevitable mistakes of the 
first hurried preparations. One of the first 
things to be done is to 
ise the rescue 
squads. In some dis- 
tricts, men completely 
inexperi and un- 
trained have been taken 
on. The local authori- 
ties would do well to 
get in touch with the 
Building Workers’ |i 
Unions. They have ¢ 
the men and the ability 
to organise. This point is not a small one. 
An unskilled man doing rescue work on a 
building after a raid could do a 
gieat deal of damage both to himself and 
the people he is rescuing. A squad of 
unskilled men would probably bring what 
was left of the building on top of them- 
selves. 


M. Williams, Hendon Way, N.W. 


Pious Hope for Hitler 

Someone in my regiment has just 
remarked that he hopes Hitler breaks his 
neck falling over the Poles in the Corridor. 
As a Jew, I say to 
my fellow countrymen, 
“Not until, we, the 
English people and our 
Empire, crush these 
Convicts, Lunatics and 
Perverts will the world 
be safe. I'd willingly 
give my life for my 
country and my family, 

to see them swing.’ 
Please do not think I am bloodthirsty, 
but it hurts one to see innocent people 

suffering at the hands of these people. 


Pte. R. Goldberg, 
12th F.A., R.A.M.C. H.Q.., 
Hythe, Kent. 
P.S.—Some fellow soldiers would like 
Picture Post and if readers have any spare 
copies please let us have them. 


Picture Post, October 7, 1939 


GOLD ON PLATFORM— 
STATIONMASTER’S 
SECRET 


It’s the rich gold of the blazing tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every i lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


HERE goes the 10.37, and another ‘rush’ 
period is over. Time for a quick bite into that 
cunningly hidden block of Bournville Chocolate. 
This delicious sunshine chocolate is real ‘ gold.’ 
No wonder it’s a vice with the best of men, and a 
very sensible vice too. Bournville is rich in iron and 
other valuable mimerals. It contains extra supplies 
of carbohydrates for quick energy, and the sunshine 
Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine in Bournville bucks 
you up—you can taste it at the very first bite. 
2 ozs. 2d. at your nearest sweetshop. Look for 
the famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF ial FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real choc- 
olate flavour in Bournville. 
That’s because Cadbury’s 
use only the finest beans, 
and blend them according 
to a secret recipe that gives 
the full flavour to the choc- 
olate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
Ask for Bournville. If 
you prefer you can buy it 
blended with Fruit and 
Nut or with Whole Roasted 
Almonds. Luscious little 
nuggets of taste embedded 
in the rich chocolate—and 
extra nourishment too ! 


CADBURYS 


BOURNVILLE 


PLAIN FLAVOUR 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE..THE FACTORY IN A GAROEN 


Picture Post, October 7, 1939 
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FOR THE 
TOOTHBRUSH IN 
THIS SENSATIONAL 


ONIN 
CASE! 


Here is the HALEX toothbrush in § 
the lovely new ‘Streamline’ case— 
safe from dust, safe from prying 
fingers, as hygienically clean as the 


day it left the Halex factory. This 


brush has the famous springy Halex 
bristles — the bristles that really 
stay springy. Go and see it at . 
your chemists. Get one for each of Eat 
the family—there’s a different 
coloured handle for each, and three 
different shapes at a shilling. Once 


——— 
~~ 


they see this brush in its gleaming = 


a. | 
~~. 


case of transparent plastic, the family 


will refuse to take anything else! 


. 
* 
= 
» 
7. 
7 


You know what a wonderful food good chocolate 


is. Fry’s Sandwich is the new chocolate discovery — the TOOTHBRUSH 
finest chocolate food that has been made yet. It’s all the 


| the brush with Stainby bristles 
very best of the best plain chocolate and all the best of | 
the very best milk chocolate combined. This delicious blend THREE SHAPES 


as You still ©: 
of milk and plain chocolate is real food, packed with fe es x need it Seca your 
quick energy and nourishment. 


Ui] 
Get a supply now. Keep it by you. Take some CS th H AL EX E R C S E 


with you wherever you go. It’s handy to carry. It’s easy 


All in the ‘Streamline’ case 
to eat. It’s the perfect emergency ration. 


a 


*% During the war, prices subject to alteration without notice 


HALEX LTD - HALE END LONDON, E.4 
EC2XS>. 2a m /tis Your National Duty to 
NEON 2 OZ. le 9 FE 
fo COE PL 22 CO/l Omis eC In Fi uel; 
Laren Or Mee RN NY 4 OZ. 4d oe , 


~~ 
RED LABEL — Double Milk - >, 


LAVER OF PLAIN 


(plain chocolate between 


Coal goes further with Write for Free 
YF oe ae Ps two layers of milk). 
LAYER OF cb Na ? 


Itlustrated Booklet 
BLUE LABEL — Milk (milk 


chocolate between two ayers ; 4 Courtier Stove , ma bi 


Your supply of coal is curtailed this winter, yet 


: ou ee 
3 SS ve want the comfort of a cheery fire more than ever. One - 
hundredweight of coal or kitchen nuts keeps the 1} 
& y. ; ‘‘Courtier’’ burning, day and night, for a week. | 
* | lf you are an A.R.P. worker you will appreciate - , 
the warm welcome the ‘Courtier’’ gives L | ai 
you at all times. 
It is attractive in appearance, easy to keep clean, and can be readily ya. ; 
fitted to existing fireplaces. Supplied in various designs and sizes. & | oo 
Prices Carr . 
from = 5 . 1 1 . 


Paid 


| ; 
if 
7 A)\| | (eaten 
1}. a 
Immediate delivery from stock of most models and finishes. — a hi f 
MITCHELL, RUSSELL & Showrooms: | 
OcOldLEe CO., LTD., Giastow: 13 Dion Se; God Ae 

BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND os 


Floor) C.| 


DD. 186, 13939 


PICTURE 


Bazily Express 8/11/39 
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"50 CAMPS - £8,000,000 - 
60 MORE BEDG BUILT 


M.P.s were told yesterday that of seventy-two Militia camps 
lanned before war broke out, about fifty are now occupied. 
Estimated cost £8j000,000.) VYontracts have been placed for 

sixty war training camps (cost. £10,000,000.). 


Between seventy and eighty thousand men have enlised 
voluntarily since the war in classes for which recruiting is 
open." 


AHI 
Evening Standard 


BRING THEM 
BACK ALIVE 


HH VON RIBBENTROP is 
promising that the Nazis will now 
launch “truly horrible war.” [ft is 
possible that he is talking the truth. 
“Horrible war,” as distinct im 
Ribbentrop’s view from the picnic party 
in Poland, means air assault on Britain 
and against that we are well prepared. 
We have a good assurance that our 
fighters and gunners can bring down at 
least 25 per cent. of any band of raiders 
who venture out against us. It may still 
be, therefore, that the “horrible war” 
will be postponed until the weather is 
better and until the Nazis have gained 
better ground from which to make the 
attack. We must be equally prepared 
against either alternative — against 
immediate assault or the postponed 
assault. And the fact is that we have 
not made such preparation to deal with 
the second as we have with the first. 


A Just suppose for a moment that we 
have to wait until the spring comes. In 
that event the most important activity 
which should go on in these islands 
during the intervening four months 
would be the expansion of our trade and 
industry. That cannot best be achieved 
while many of the business enterprises 
of the country are scattered over the 
countryside far from the main centres of 
business activity. If these offices are 
brought back to London they run the 
risk of being bombed, although that risk 
has been immensely diminished. If, on 
the other hand, they stay where they 
are, we face the certainty of a severe} 
handicap being imposed on the nation’s! 
trade. Between the diminished risk and 
the alternate certainty the choice is 
obvious. 


A It is a very different war from what 
we had expected. We had expected huge 
casualties from the bombs in our cities, 
considerable activity on land, and an 
early establishment of our power at sea. 
Instead, the sea war has been unrelent- 
ing, in the air there has been little more 
than a skirmish, while the cities have 
been safe and the trenches safest of all. 
Passchendaele has been staged not in tk 3 
mud of Flanders, but in the murk} 

streets round Piccadilly. It would be 
clear folly to continue to prepare only 
against the war we had expected rather 
than the war that we know. : 


A Like the rest of us, the businesses 
evacuated have found their expectations 
unfulfilled. They have discovered that 
they have still to meet heavy and 
legitimate expenses in respect of their 
evacuated premises. They have found 
that their transference to the wilderness 
has disorganised their affairs much more 
than they expected. And _ their 
employees have found that the dark 
country lanes are as dangerous as the 
dark city streets. As a result of all this 
the enterprises themselves are languish- 
ing and the nation’s trade is impeded. 
We should act before the deterioration 
gets worse. Bring them back alive. 


oF regen for Ribbentrop, Goebbels 
and his tame Press, which has started 


my JUS. 


A It is a very different war from what 
we had expected. We had expected huge 
casualties from the bombs in our cities, 
considerable activity on land, and an 
early establishment of our power at sea. 
Instead, the sea war has been unrelent- 
ing, in the air there has been little more 
than a skirmish, while the cities have 
been safe and the trenches safest of all 
Passchendaele has been staged not in the 
mud of Flanders, but in the murky 
streets round Piccadilly. It would be 
clear folly to continue to prepare only 
against the war we had expected rather 
than the war that we know. 


A Like the rest of us, the businesses 
evacuated have found their expectations 
unfulfilled. They have discovered that 
they have still to meet heavy and 
legitimate expenses in respect of their 
evacuated premises. They have found 
that their transference to the wilderness 
has disorganised their affairs much more 
than they expected. And _ their 
employees have found that the dark 
country lanes are as dangerous as the 


dark city streets. As a result of all this 
the enterprises themselves are languish- 
ing and the nation’s trade is impeded. 
We should act before the deterioration 
gets worse. Bring them back alive. 


& Postscript for Ribbentrop, Goebbels 
and his tame Press, which has started 
sneering at the British soldiers in France. 
We are told that they are a miserable lot 
who will not dare to fight. A hundred 
and fifty years ago when Prussian troops 
were invading France at the time of the 
Revolution, one officer sneered in much 
the same manner at the smallness of the 
French. Another officer, more wise, 
rebuked him. “If we had such men,” he 
said, “ we should be the first power in the 
world.” Herr Ribbentrop and Dr.} 
Goebbels, who are now so busy crushing | 
disaffection in the ranks of the German} 
people lest someone plants a bomb under 
their beds, probably know that the 
rebuke is equally applicable to-day. 


“4 


‘the Listener ) 12/10/28 39 
Page 705 : 


(Extracts from dialogue) 


"The man with the glasses smiled at him. ‘Have you 
been for a holiday?' he enquired, 


''Oliday!.Coo, that's ood ‘Oliday! No we 
‘ ag F been for an ‘oliday. een évesusted, Flo and 


"There was a dead silence after he closed the door. 
Then the Londoner pushed maz his hat back. 


‘Well, blimey! Who's ‘e think eis? Making up 
stories to try and frighten decent peofle. There you are, 
ou see, ‘E's gone and upset Flo. Don't ou worry, Flo. 

t's all nonsense. ‘fm and ‘is Indians. didn't ought to 
talk like it. All nonsense, ain't it?'* 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1863 


See 


Head Office 101, HIGH ST., WATFORD 

"Phone: Watford 3341 | 

_. London Office 173, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 | 
"Phone: Central 6692 
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Treatment of Evacuees 


T is to be hoped that the isolated 
] case of alleged inconsiderate treat- 

ment of evacuees, quoted by the 
Chairman of Rickmansworth Urban 
Council on Tuesday evening, will not 
create the impression that the house- 
olders in that district are lacking in 
indness to the children who have bes 
illeted on them. To draw any such 
conclusion would be ungenerous and 
unfair. In the vast majority of cases 
the young strangers, often at very con- 
siderable inconvenience, have been 
made as welcome as if they were mem- 
_ bers of the family, and the poorer have 
been provided with badly-needed 
clothes and footwear. The Council |’ 
Chairman averred that the Billeting 
| Tribunal had dealt with “ pitiful 
cases ’’ of evacuees who had been made 
unhappy. If the Tribunal threw their 
sittings open to the Press the public | 
would be able to judge where the fault 
lies. It is common knowledge that 
some of the children, by reason of their 
|up-bringing, have been a source of 
worry and anxiety to their hosts, and 
this should be set against complaints 
such as were mentioned by Mr. T. J. 
‘O’Sullivan. For one instance of 
unkindness there have been many 
scores of cases where there has been 
shown forbearance and a_ genuine 
idesire to make the lot of evacuees as 
comfortable and pleasant as possible. 


BACK HOME 


The fact that 350 evacuees out of the | 
1,800 odd in the district have gone 
back home must not be regarded as a 
reflection on the attitude of the house- 
holders. The same thing is occurring | 
in all reception areas, and may be 
attributed to two causes: first, the 
absence of air raids; and, second, the | 
reluctance of many parents to contri- | 
bute to the. cost of the maintenance of | 
their children who are not at home. It 
appears that at Rickmansworth 
children have been taken back to 

London for week-ends, and the parents 
™ concerned are now to be informed that 
such practices will result in billeting 
facilities being cancelled. Further, a 
communication is to be sent to the 
London County Council asking what 
steps they will take to reimburse house- 
holders who have spent money on 
clothes for school children. The reply 
will be, we should imagine, that the 
responsibility rests with the parents. 
In this connection it may be noted that 
instructions have been given to reliev- 
ing officers in the county that where 
clothing cannot be. procured in any 
other way and the matter is urgent, the 
relieving officer may provide what is 
necessary; the authorities hope, how- 
ever, that this method of relief will be 
regarded as a last resort. At Chorley- 
wood, where there are 900 evacuees, 
another problem has arisen. The 
drainage system is now working to full 
capacity, and the Ministry of Health 
has been notified that it is not prac- 
ticable to receive more evacuees, 


EDUCATION UPSET 


The fact that warning after warning 
has been given to parents that it is most 
unwise to take children back to evacu- 
ation areas, seems unfortunately to 
shave had little effect. It has also to be 
remembered that it is estimated that 
half the number who should have been 
evacuated in the first instance have been 
kept at home. The upset of education 
plans is already serious. In the danger 
zones all schools have been closed, and 
the returning children, with those not 
moved, are at a loose end. The teach- 
ing schemes in reception areas are being 
thrown out of gear, and education 
authorities are becoming very worried 
over the situation. It would_reall 
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dren have been taken back to 
London for week-ends, and the parents 
concerned are now to be informed that 
such practices will result in billeting 
facilities being cancelled. Further, a 
communication is to be sent to the 
London County Council asking what 
steps they will take to reimburse house- 
holders who have spent money on 
clothes for ‘school children. The reply 
will be, we should imagine, that the 
responsibility rests with the parents. 
In this connection it may be noted that 
instructions have been given to reliev- 
ing officers in the county that where 
clothing cannot be procured in any 
other way and the matter is urgent, the 
relieving officer may provide what is 
necessary; the authorities hope, how- 
ever, that this method of relief will be 
regarded as a last resort. At Chorley- 
wood, where there are 900 evacuees, 
another problem has arisen. The 
drainage system is now working to full 
capacity, and the Ministry of Health 
has been notified that it is not prac- 
ticable to receive more evacuees. 


EDUCATION UPSET 


The fact that warning after warning 
has been given to parents that it is most 
unwise to take children back to evacu- 
ation areas, seems unfortunately to 
have had little effect. It has also to be 
remembered that it is estimated that 
half the number who should have been 
evacuated in the first instance have been 
kept athome. The upset of education 
plans is already serious. In the danger 
zones all schools have been closed, and 
the returning children, with those not 
moved, are at a loose end. The teach- 
ing schemes in reception areas are being 
thrown out of gear, and education 
authorities are becoming very worried 
over the situation. It would really 
appear that the only satisfactory feature 
of evacuation was the speed and 
efficiency with which it was carried 
out in the first instance. At the 
same time, it must be recorded that 
in reception areas, apart from a few 
complaints, of which we think rather 
too much has been made at Rick- 
mansworth, people generally have 
met demands for accommodation and 
hospitality in a most commendable and 

ympathetic spirit. 
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Tren are happy. in their new 


Board of Education - authori- 
ties all over the country 
are convinced that the child- 


homes and do not want to come 
back ‘to their old’ lives in the 
smoky — and. unsafe —.towns. 
Nevertheless, parents are bring- 
ing them back... It was stated 
in the House of Commons on 
Thursday that of 1,230,000 per- 
sons who were evacuated by the 
Government. 540,000 have 
already returned. 


ID pictures of the life of 

city children evacuated to 
the country are contained in 
reports ‘received by the Board of 
‘Education from their inspec- 
tors in reception areas. 

While it is still too early to fore- 
east the final effects on the national 
fife of the transplanting of some 
750,000 children from bricks and 
mortar to green fields, woods and 
Sea, the stories told by the inspec- 
tors indicate that. the vast majority 


of-the children are benefiting by the 
change both physically and men- 


* 


pe ‘broadening effect of the coun- 
try.on young minds whose view- 
' points have been as limited as the 
- patch of sky they can see from the 
tity streets is well summed up by 
| pie London headmaster who re- 
* ports: “The children now, for the 
t time, really know and under- 
‘atana what is meant by the babbling 
| and the rushing water—they 
s ped enjoy listening to the sounds of 
| the “country.” 
- In most cases the town, children 
| > have to share school buildings with 
the country children. This frequently 
“means that the children of the town 
- use the classrooms in the mornings 
_ While the local children take their 
' schooling in the afternooris. -So the 
| town'children hhave long periods of 


| ‘which teachers and country: 
to ‘are trying to fill with social and’ 


activities for the 


recreational 
| " youngsters. 


* 


ab the. sunny. days .of September 
| * many a child acquired a taste for 
agri Itural- life in the. harvest fields. 
nf *a result thousands of those who 

live SOR or near farms, of their own 
‘it ittative s ‘much of their spare 
time . help to . laok after. the 


animals and doing other little jobs 
about the farm. 


Teachers and helpers are alive to 
the danger that children may be 
overworked. In a few cases it has 
been suspected ‘that the evacuees 
were regarded at the start as a 
source of cheap labour. But such 
cases are exceptions. Far more fre- 
quently farmers and their wives ex- 
press their appreciation of helpful 
little hands in presents to the child- 
ren and additions to. their ward- 
robes. 


Children at the sea’ are finding 
special delights: Boys whose fish- 
ing experience in the city has been 
limited to.a bent pin and non-exis- 
tent tiddlérs in a muddy stretch of 


‘the Thames are now catching bass, 


plaice and whiting as big as: the 
proverbial fisherman’s boast. 


* 


LL sorts of educational visits to 


places of local.interest are being 
arranged Children in the country 
are taken to see the workings of the 
local markets ; history is. studied in 
cathedrals‘ and ancient castles ; geo- 
graphy is being studied in a manner 
impossible ‘in .a city classroom. 
Short winter days and long black- 
out nights are providing a problem 
which has.yet to be. fully solved. 
Where children: live at'a consider- 
able distance from the village, with 
its facilities for games, play-acting, 


‘and boy scout and girl guide acti- 


vities, they are’ frequently tied for 
long periods to their billet. 

This is. imposing an undue strain 
both on ‘the children. and their 
foster parents. As one woman. put 
it’ “It’is not that we don’t like 
having the children, but Jack and I 
never get an: evening. to ourselves 
now.’ 


That the: lowest paid agricultural 
workers: in’ many: cases seem to 
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o Come Back 


maintain the decencies of life more 
successfully than many town 
dwellers is apparent. 


In humble cottages some children 
have started to use knives and forks 
instead of fingers for the first time. 


One agricultural ‘labourer’s wife 4 


reports’ that when she placed a cup 
of'tea.and‘a' boiled egg: before a_boy 
for breakfast he stood by the table, 
gulped the tea, emptied the egg on 
to ‘a piece: of bread, put another 
piece of bread 'on-top to make a 
sandwich and took it outside to eat 


‘sitting on the doorstep. 


When she remonstrated with the 
lad he-replied.: “ Oh, we always eat 
our meals like that-in Poplar.” 


* 


IP 'HE general physical benefit to the 
children of country air and food 
is remarkable. 


An L.C.C, teacher who has kept 
records of his 35: boys—the local 
grocer weighs them free of charge 
each week—reports that with the 
exception of one boy who lost 34lb. 
all the rest ‘have gained consider- 
ein an average of nearly a stone 
each, 


In facts like these there is | 
overwhelming. evidence that the 
majority of the children are happy 
and contented in their new life. 


“One would imagine,” writes one 
inspector, “ that the isolation of, say. 
an East Riding village would 
depress a town child; but the fact is 
that the children have not the 
slightest desire to return home and 
ie thoroughly enjoying their new 

* 


HE Government’s . scheme. by 

which parents have with certain 
exceptions to pay what they can 
afford up to a sum of 6s. a. week 
towards the maintenance of their 
offspring has, and still is, resulting 
in the bringing back of some of the © 
children to the towns. 


Many parents have their weekly 
wages so campletely mortgaged by 
rent charges and instalments’ on 
household furniture that they rer, 
their children home in the illogica 
belief that they can keep them more. 
cheaply than for the odd shilling:or 
two for which .the Government 
would allow them to remain in: the. 
country. 


If as much could be done for the 
children of the towns who have not 
been evacuated and have been left 
to kick their heels in the back 
streets then one could truly say 
that good can come out of the evil® 
of war. 


Stuart Emeny 


t Inroads 


———oor 
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A FEW MOTHERS 


y Prefer It 


et ST; (— I } 2 
The Last Of The 


[* September our little Cotswold 
cottage resembled a gipsy 
encampment. 


There was a mother and her child 
in a transformed dining-room; the 
spare bedroom was given over to a girl 
of fifteen who had frequently spent 
holidays with us ; two large dogs slept 
in the kitchen out of the way of our 
golden retriever, and their mistress 
had a bed in my study. 

When that first air-raid warning 
went we all gathered in the sitting- 
room with our gas-masks and our 
fears; all the tinned food was pooled 
and kept in a special cupboard, and 
gradually order was obtained out of 
chaos. 


* * * 


er SS - 


for her mother and the rest of her 
: family. 

It is strange in the cottage without 
her. We were rather glad when the 
mother and her babe decided to go 
home, and risk the wrath of Hitler, so 
that she could get back to the shops 
and the cinemas, and we were not 
at all sorry when the two dogs and 
their mistress also departed, but this 
last departure is different somehow. 


* . * 


WE feel that the country has lost 

a devotee, that the clutching 
hand of the big city has clawed back 
its own. The spare bedroom looks 
rather forlorn and empty; both the 
cat and the dog are pining for this 
lost member of the househaqjd. 


' 


HAT was five months ago. To-day} Most people have thought of return- 

we have just seen off the last of| ing evacuees in terms of the danger 

our evacuees. She was the fifteen-|to which they might be exposing 

year-old, who went back more or less| themselves in the event of future air- 

under protest after months of being| raids. But we view things in another 
torn between a newly-found love of} light as well. 


vacuees 


thirteenth-century church and took 
her first communion there; she got 
herself a job with a local farmer. Her 
milking-caps are still hanging in the 
kitchen as mute witnesses to her 
courage in facing those icy mornings, 
and she has left many young friends 
in the neighbourhood to regret her 
return tothe city. 


* * * 


qt is all rather sad. But, putting 
the wisdom of her return in the 


background, it has its joyful side. 


To-night there will be rejoicings in a 
London home; to-night a mother wil) 
kiss her young daughter good-night in 
her own bed for the first time in five 
months, and to-night that same 
mother will sleep soundly with a com- 
pletely united family around her. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that the 
country has been robbed by the city 
once more that a great opportunity 
has been lost now that we have said 
farewell to the last of our evacuees. 


A. G. 


Oo. Veet 
Evacuees Who 
Cc 


Came’ Back” 
Now ' Want 

to Return 
to Country 


By Daily Mail Reporter 


HE evacuation tide has turned 
once again—and many 
mothers and children who re- 
turned from the country to danger 
areas want to go back. 


Mr. H. V. Lindsey, chief evacuation 
officer in Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
told me yesterday: “Many mothers 
and children who were billeted around 
here went back to their homes in 
Bethnal Green, E. 


the country and her natural affection arbara was confirmed in our little 


- —_ - 
+ 


“ Now, every day, I receive batches 


to the Country of letters béseeching me to arrange for 


Evening Standard Reporter them to be billeted here again. 


: | “They will all be taken back, 

OME of the mothers who left London | although they will have to pay their 

earlier this week, under the own expenses this time. Already be- 
Government’s evacuation scheme, have « 


tween 30 and 40 have returned and 
degided to.return home, They prefer 


have been re-bilieted. 
_ Sey 1 “In their letters they all made 
the chance of bomibs to life in the 


excuses about returning to London— 

) : ro , many said their husbands were ill. 
But there are very few of them, not more 3 r { 

than two or three, in any one place. RETURN OF CHILD 


“A Wonderful Time ” 

have certainly not. been numerous en F ff “sch VACUEES “They all had a wonderful time 
to make it necessary for the railways | y q* 5 | while they were here. The mothers 
makesany special arrangements for bring- — ae NH | _ attended meetings and got to know one 
ing them home, or for the billeting officers 36 PER CENT. IN LONDON Sarat, ale ae eeileren. were kept 
. . _ A few weeks ago an M.P. toured the 
PP cn =~ : few cases, too—still fewer- villages near Bury St. Edmunds. He 
paren ringing back Pt . entered three schools where children | 
from their new homes. pee: Psst . were at their lessons. . : 
CHANGING. BILLETS | area or to Jan. 20 was 36.8. ; “Hands up those who want to re- 
. bee Tasker o ag Ee turn to Bethnal Green,” he said. There 

e beng es will increase as lo 

ty 


that th were no hands. 
> as this is free from bombing, an London children now in the country 
a new and more congenial in view. of the seriousness of that situa- 


will have a happy Christmas. 
extensive rebilleting is tion will you make the evacuation 


The London County Council are pre- 
in some areas, with the idea ; compulsory? a scheme to help parents who 


: paring 
oser toge There was no reply. pt relief to visit them. In certain 
| Untaught Child cases parents may receive an allow- 


| _ance to enable them to stay overnight. 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary ___London’s 29 mayors are to meet on 
Secretary to the Board of Education, Wednesday to think out ways of rais- 
stated t, according to the seein | ing money so that the children may 
me ey naee hg wcrs'ag Pp pa | have a visit from Santa Claus, presents, 
° ’ i 
pyr aes 0 ype dds ve lige ico. Af geeoaa Christmas trees, and plum puddings. 
receiving no form-of education. The 
position was improving daily as more 
school premises became available. 


Mrs. Eveline Lowe, chairman of the 
L.C.C., will preside at the meeting. 


The L.C.C. are also buying 20 film 
projectors and 100 films—cost £2,200 
| —to brighten up Christmas in reception 

areas, 

The aim of all this is to prevent 
parents bringing their children home 
(on the plea that they will feel lonely 
and “passed over” during Christmas 


; 


time. ‘Ng 
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| From the Evacuatifir Front 


: 
Specially contributed by ! 
. RSTER. | 

Miss DOROTHY D. FO 


FINEDON AND CHAPEL END } 
SCHOOL : 


Below are five word-snapshots for you to 
visualise. 

A fair, fine October day, in the country; 
serene and lovely. A country bus, with} 
one man carrying a wreath very carefully, | 
one woman with a market basket, and one} 
London teacher, travelling from Welling- 
borough to Finedon. 

A village school, well built and airy, 
‘spread over considerable space, with & 
field and flower beds sporting marigolds, 
}and a few late asters. 
| Children, learning diligently, or doing 
j}and making things. ' 

A Walthamstow headmaster, in one small 
[room and a Finedon headmaster in another. 
i Jointly they continued the work of village 
boys, and Walthamstow boys, who study, 
side by side, in class. 

Mr. Hall of Chapel End School came 
away with 557 children. These are now 
scattered in six places: Wellingborough, 
Wollaston, Wilby, Great Doddington, Rush- 
den and Finedon. This is working out far 
better than might have been expected, for 
the teachers in each district are coping 
with the special problems. 

Mr. Hall expressed himself more than 
satisfied with the conditions of billeting. 
He is in constant touch with every chil 
and every  foster-parent: through his 
jhelpers. There is a. definite system of 
| visiting and reporting on billets. The 
children are happy and well looked after. 
The only complaint is that they are being 
treated with too much kindness. Complete 
| outfits of comfortable clothing are being 
given by foster-parents, in some cases 
where the children’s own parents would 
willingly have provided, had the need been 
made known. The “complaint” recorded 
above is grateful recognition for super-, 
lative generosity. | 

I heard of several more Walthamstow 
High School “Old Girls.” Phyllis East, 
billeted at the Vicarage, is teaching at 
Finedon ; Norah Potter and Dorothy Corner 
at Rushden. jit has already been recorded 
i that the vicar of St. John’s, Chapel End 
ithe Rev. T. E. N. Pennell has visited the 

district, and is most pleased with all 
arrangements. Things are’ working very 
smoothly, and no wonder, in view of the 
careful instructions and advice offered to 
| the foster-parents by Mr. Hall. The typed 
+; hints run thus :— 

“ Any difficulties in billeting, etc.. must 
be reported to the helpers, and I will 
undertake to consult the billeting officers. 
and so endeavour to make things as 
happy as possible for everyone con- 
cerned. 

“Take the helper into your confidence. 

She is out to help.” 

Incidentally, I heard that Mr. Hall is 
usually on duty seeing parents on Sunday, 
and that he generally “meets the coach.” 
Miss Walton, of the Girls’ School, is work- 
ing in happy co-operation. All busy on 
the Finedon front!—‘“ From the Evacua- 
tion Front.” 


|RUSHDEN AND FOREST ROAD 


| SCHOOL 


Another fair, fine October day, and this 
time I visited Rushden to see Mr. W. E. 
Taylor and to hear about Forest-road 
School. Genial and happy as ever, Mr. 
Taylor was glad to provide Guardian notes. 

We had some chat, and he agrees with 
me that evacuation is definitely a good 
thing. Even in the drawbacks one can see 
advantages; a return to a greater simplifi- 
cation, more inter-play of the relation 
between teacher and pupil, and less 
emphasis on the text-books. I have some- 
times wondered whether Ruskin was 
uttering a profound educational truth when 
he advocated very careful exact reading 
of one book, rather than the frittering of 
attention on many. All the school-children 
I saw in Rushden were gay and happy, and 
definitely well cared for. | 

Judging by the work of Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Taylor, the tasks of a headmaster are 
multifarious, and as varied even as those 
| of a headmistress. That again is a return 
to simpler times when the schoolmaster 
was all-important in his village. 
“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder 

grew. 
How one small head could carry all he 
knew.” 


—————_ 
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It even occurred to me that evacuated 


sna ahavetelt-that choots” 
| stood in some sort of “ guardian ” relation-. 

ship to them, an impossible theory, ¢f 
4} course, It is, in any case. hardly surpris- 
jing that, London being thus far immune 
from air raids, many women ‘have felt the 
call of home and duty, It is an axiom of 
peace time that no two women can share 
one kitchen tap, Still, there is a war on, 
and there is always the possibility that 
some of those who returned to London joy- 
fully will shortly be fleeting to reception 
| areas once more for safety. We h»pe that 
|} such a possibility will never be realised. 


Football Boots and Jerseys Needed 


Mr. Taylor writes :— 

“ Rushden is a busy town whose people 
are engaged, almost entirely, in the} 
manufacture of boots and shoes. The} 
people are very industrious, a feature of | 
the town being the neat, well-kept houses | 
and the lovely gardens. Most of the} 
people are not only ‘house-proud’ but} 
* garden-proud.’ 

“The people have extended a most} 
cordial welcome to all evacuees and} 
many instances could be related of the} 
overwhelming kindness bestowed upon] 
the boys and girls from Walthamstow. 

“There are three parks in this small] 
town. Rushden Hall Park is extremely} 


stood in some sort of “ guardian” relation-. 
ship to them, an impossible theory, ¢f 
i course. It is, in any case, hardly surpris- 
jing that, London being thus far immune 
from air raids, many women ‘have felt the 
call of home and duty, It is an axiom of 
peace time that no two women can share 
one kitchen tap, Still, there is a war on, 
and there is always the possibility that 
some of those who returned to London joy- 
fully will shortly be fleeting to reception 
areas once more for safety. We h%pe that 
such a possibility will never be realised. 


Football Boots and Jerseys Needed 


Mr. Taylor writes :— | 
“ Rushden is a busy town whose people } 
are engaged, almost entirely, in the} 
manufacture of boots and shoes. The 
people are very industrious, a feature of 
the town being the neat, well-kept houses 
and the lovely gardens. Most of the 
people are not only ‘house-proud’ but! 
* garden-proud.’ | 
“The people have extended a most 
cordial welcome to all evacuees and 
many instances could be related of the 
overwhelming kindness bestowed upon 
the boys and girls from Walthamstow. 

“There are three parks in this small 
town. Rushden Hall Park is extremely 
picturesque, with a charming old-world 
mansion now used as a local museum. 
Spencer Park and Jubilee Park are more} 
in the nature of spacious playing-fields, } 

| with all the paraphernalia to add to the 
delight of kiddies—swings, slides, round: | 
abouts. etc. 
“Walthamstow children are having a 
great time in Rushden and are Jooking 
all the better for their sojourn here, 
“Walthamstow schools at Rushden are W 
E. Whittingham Senior Boys, Chapel End 
‘Senior Boys and Girls, Forest-road Boys 
and Girls, Chapel End Junior Mixed and 
Infants and Higham Hill Schools. Head | 
teachers in the town are Miss Andrews, |} 
Miss Morris, Miss Loveday. Messr. E. M. 
Thomas, J. Dixon, A. F. Broadbank and 
myself. Several former County High 
School girls are among the mistresses 
here. 

“School work is mainly in the ‘ double- 
shift’ system. The Walthamstow schools 
assemble in the various playing-fields in 
the morning, play games and have 
physical training and get down to real: 
school. work in the afternoon from 
1.30 to 5. With the long winter evenings 

_ ahead, efforts will be made to provide 
some form of boys’ and girls’ clubs, with 
the appropriate entertainment. For the} 
teachers, a sub-branch of the local N.U.T. f 
Association has been formed to include} 
not only Walthamstow, but L.C.C.} 
teachers. Lectures and social evenings 
are being arranged. Needless to state, 
our Walthamstow boys have already 
tackled the ‘locals’ at football. There 
is some talk of a local football league, 
to include not only the local schools, but 
also the “ Evacuee” schools. Our prob- 
lem at present is lack of football boots | 
and jerseys, etc. [‘“ Now then, Waltham- 
stow, what about it? "—D. D. F.] We’re 
all very happy and comfortable, and when } 
we do have to leave Rushden, I expect} 
‘there will be a few tears. | | 

“The sanitation and water supply of 
Rushden is good and there is ready access 
to the medical service for the children. 

Teachers and school ‘helpers’ are un- 

remitting in their care and supervision 
of the children. Some news of evacuated 

mothers will be sent next time.” 


The Walthamstow County High School is | 
busy working and playing. Its numbers 
Increase daily, and we are settled in a | 
happy routine. 

Notes addressed to me at Hind Hotel, 
Wellingborough, will be welcomed and 
duly forward to the “ Guardian.” 


30 MORE LONDON 


SCHOOLS TO REOPEN 


Evening Standard Correspondent ft G 
O NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY out of the London Coun 


y 


Council’s total of 900 elementary schools have been reopened 
and it is anticipated that by the end of next week another thirty 
will be ready to accommodate returning evacuee children. 


PARENTS’ PAYMENTS: 


‘BiyFOR EVACUEES 64 
Viewsat ——_e__ $.B. 
| OVER 40 P.C. AGREE 
than 40 per cent. of the parents 
semua children over the whole S 
Britain have agreed to pay 6s a wee 
or more towards their maintenance. 
This was — at the Miainistry a 
h yesterday. . 
ks & Tew days it may be possible fo. 
‘give figures showing the payments 
made by parents in the five weeks in 
which the scheme has been in pace. 
County councils and county boroughs 
collect the get | anh transmit it to 
inistry of Health. ._. | 
the amber of thase who, have pro- 
mised to pay the full amount 1s con- 
sidered satisfactory in official. circles. 
Mr. Elliot, Minister of Health, stated in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 2 that in 
London 40 per cent. of tne parents had | 
agreed to pay 6s or more and in | 
49 per cent. | 
| Ch ne fies made by many who cannot 
‘pay 6s weekly have been accepted after 
‘an investigation had shown that they 
could not afford more. ’ 


a 


-————| Up to midweek 80,000 of the 240,000 


London children originally evacuated 
had returned home, and about 2000 
teachers with them. 


The 120 schools now open can house only 
33,700 children—and that in shifts—but 
nearly 100,000 are receiving “home tutorial 
work” for which teachers. make circular , 
visits to regional groups. | 


In their efforts to keep pace with the! 
réturning evacuees the L.C.C. education 
authorities are seriously hampered by the 
fact that, in many cases, A.R.P. and A-F‘S. 
iservices are still “in possession.” Again, 
Home Office regulations rightly insist no 
schools may be reopened until adequate air 
raid protection has been provided. : 


They Ran Wild , 


An L.C.C. official said : : 


“We are naturally very anxious to have | 
all the children in school at the earliest 
possible moment. But the situation is com- : 
plicated by the fact that, apart from the 
boys and girls returning from the country, 
there were.140,000 children who remained 


behind and, in many instances, ran ‘ wild.’ 


“'The public must realise that the reopen- 
ing of the schools is purely an emergency 
measure to meet the existing situation. In 
the event of air raids-they will be closed 
again immediately.” 


Me i 
EVACUATION $@HEME 


Its Success Dependent 


232) ae, Vio 


Sir.—The evacuation scheme was 
decided "upon by the leaders of our 


nation and the Government and it was 
fe tala and hurried on by the 
Labour leaders. In other words, all 
parties had decided that it was the best 
course to take for the safeguarding of 
the children who live in dangerous 
areas (which, by the way, are still 
dangerous). 

But the success of the scheme 
depended upon willing sacrifice on the 


part of ail concerned... It meant}: 


sacrifice on the part of the teachers. 
It meant. sacrifice on the part 
of the parents, who had to endure 
parting from their children and had to 
combat loneliness and anxiety and the 
natural jealousy which comes from the 
thought that those they love are in 
other people’s hands. It meant sacrifice 
on the part of all children who were 
ald enough to understand its meaning. 
They had to bear the pangs of home- 
sickness ; they had to adapt themselves 
to greatly changed conditions and to 
the loss of many familiar pleasures. 
It meant sacrifice on the part of those 
who received them, who had to give up 
their leisure and their ease and under- 
take the responsibility and the hard 
work of looking after children not 
their own. 

The success of the scheme depended 
,and still depends on the willingness to 


If it fails. as it may fail, that failure 
will be caused not by the difficulties of 
the scheme, many as they are, but by 
the fact that the necessary sacrifice has 
not been forthcoming or has not. been 
maintained. In Germany, under a 
dictatorship, evacuation would. have 


to obey without yg whether they 
liked it or not. In a free country like 
Great. Britain the scheme was ordered 
by the people for the people, and the 
people—teachers, parents, children, and 
those who receive the children—could 
make it a success or a failure according 
to their capacity for willing and 
continued sacrifice; 

There seems to be a great deal of 
talk about what the teachers, the 
parents, and the children ought to get 
at Christmas and at other times. Surely 
the question is, What are they prepared 
to give.up in order to bring success to 
a difficult and good venture? If the 
venture is not good it should be 
dropped at once, the sooner the better. 
—Yours, &c., | | 
SAMUEL TaYLoR (Billeting - 


Millom Vicarage, Cumberland, — 
. November * ; et 


To the Editor | the Manchester Guardian | ; 


sacrifice on the part of all concerned. } 


been ordered and all would have had} 
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TEMPLE 


CHILDREN RUNNING WILD 


I spent the week-end with my elderly aunt in 
rural reception area. No children are billeted A 
her because she has two bedridden sisters to care 
: for. Her house is on a lonely road which large 
numbers of children pass on their way to school, 

Since the evacuation her life has been made un- 
endurable me the local children. They knock at 
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sre evacuees go past in a very orderly w 
evidently under good discipline. - but the ioeat 
children have become absolutely, unruly, as though 
ws hy ing grins Beary gone 9 ad heads. 

bing yall old aunt is terribly distressed, mo 

: the ch ldren making fun of her and playing hee he 


than by the da done. I wanted to go to the 
{ local police, but she would not hear of it. She ts 
th si «TV tapi helnice- 
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EDUCATION IN CLEANLINESS 


Problems Brought to 


Scheme 


From our London Staff 


FLEET STREET, FRIDAY. 

There has been a general policy of 
Silence with regard to the worst con- 
ditions in the slums of London, and few 
of the people who have been working 
for better housing conditions have been 
brave enough to do more than refer 
vaguely to the vermin that infests 
many slum dwellings. The public has 
therefore been shocked by the 
}Mumerous stories coming from. the 
ireception areas of evacuated mothers 
and children whose personal habits were 
unpleasant and who also introduced 
vermin into clean homes. There are, of 
course, occasional stories of immacu- 
lately clean evacuees who found them- 
selves billeted in infested cottages, but 
-the balance is on the other side. 


The question now is, How are the} 


authorities to tackle the problem of 
educating the families that are so far 
below the general standard? Perhaps 
the people best able to answer are the 
women managers of new housing 


estates, whose work includes the fitting 
of people from miserable homes into 
bright, clean flats. One of the most 
i experienced of them manages a large 
and growing collection of blocks of 
flats, and ske follows the Octavia Hill 
theory that you are not doing the 
lrehousing job properly if you shirk 
idealing with the apparently hopeless 
cases, 


Training the Children 


“We took over the most appalling 
‘slum district, where it was quite usual 
for people to be living nine in a room,” 
she said in an interview. ‘“‘ Among the 
tenants living there we found a great 
variety of people, some of the superior 
housemaid type, clean and immaculate, 
keeping their children in beautiful con- 
dition and wearing themselves out in 
the effort, and others who were 
extremely dirty and slovenly. Ultimately 
we do rehouse everybody from these 
slums, but we put some of them for a 
time into superior houses before they 
come into our flats, and we have done 


it quite successfully. I think not more 
than 2 per cent have been incorrigible. 

“We strongly believe in getting hold 
of the children through our nursery 
schools and clubs and in teaching them 
to be clean and to take a pride in their 
clothes, and we hope for a great deal 
from their greater fastidiousness. When 
we move the people into our flats some 
of them are immaculate and »ssome 
messy, but on the whole the flats are 
well kept and properly used.” 

As for. the child evacuees whose 
personal habits have caused such con- 
sternation, this expert thought the 
young mothers, who as girls had not 
submitted to any kind of discipline, did 
not know how to train their own chil- 
dren, It would be a good idea if there 
were social gatherings for the evacuated 
mothers in the village halls, where it 
would be possible to discuss these 
problems with them. 

The manager of another successful 
housing estate explained that as she 
called for the rent every week she got 
to know all about the tenants, their 
problems and troubles, and was able to 
make suggestions. The blocks of flats 
were subsidised by the borough council 
on the condition that if a flaf. fell vacant 


Light by Evacuation 


MiG 25/1/95 


a tenant nominated by the council would 
be accepted. Then the would-be tenant’s 
home was visited, and if it was found | 
to be filthy and the children neglected 
the tenant was first moved into one of 
a row of apartment-houses which were 
used as a clearing place and training 
centre. If the new home was kept 
reasonably clean the tenant got her flat. 
On the whole they improved enor- 
mously, and the proportion which did 
not was very small. It was always a| 
condition that before moving into a flat 
the tenant’s furniture must go through 
a decontamination process. 


Their Great Ambition 


When asked how, when education in 
living was required, the tenant’s educa- 
tion progressed, the manager said that 
the first thing the new-cometf noticed 
was the clean curtains hanging at her 
neighbour’s windows. Then she washed]| 
her own curtains. She learned to 
appreciate the supply of hot water in 


kitchen and bathroom, which made 
cleaning easy, and she tried to keep up 
to the general standard of a reasonably 
clean home. The last thing to improve 
was the gas-cooker. All the tenants 
were anxious to have nice furniture and 
the great ambition was to have a suite. -} 
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A COUNTRY DIARY 
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HEREFORD, NOVEMBER 22. 

November, Silent’ and damp; especially | 
damp—damp beech leaves sodden on the 
damp ground; the trees themselves so 
damp that their branches drip; an 
occasional damp leaf floating silently down 
from the almost bare boughs, and big | 
clumps of rhododendron coming into 
prominence again now that the trees are 
bare. For the perfect savouring of winter 
I like a frozen marsh or an empty 
estuary; for spring a coppice or an 
orchard, and for summer swallows flying 
over flat meadows and cattle standing 
belly-deep in water: But late autumn is 
never complete for me until I have walked 
among ‘the big beech trees and absorbed 
something of their strength and placidity,' 
something of their unheedingness. “ Let 
the storms come,” they seem to say; “ we}, 
shall stand quietly here until they do 
come; then we shall show our strength 
and our toughness.” 

The battering of winter gales will shake 
out the dead wood, live branches may 
‘be broken, and possibly whole trees will. 
come down unable to stand the enormous. 
strain any longer, but the beech trees 
in the autumn show nothing of this. They 


just wait, silent and damp. C.H.D. A.’ 


— §UN—— — MOON— 
Rises Sets Rises 


3 30 p.m.... 5 52 a.m. 
4 O7 p.m.... 700 a.m. 


For every ten miles north of Manchester sunset is 
earlier by 42 seconds | 


LIGHTING.UP TIME TO-DAY 4 31 p.m. 


-— 


The French War Charities Society has 
sent to France this week, for distribu- 
tion to the evacuees from the Rhine 
provinces of that country, a_ large 
quantity of garments made in Derby-|/ 
shire by the British Red Cross from 
material supplied by friends of France. 


in Manchester. 


NURSERY SCHOOL CONDITIONS. IN| 


RECEPTIO 
N& ap/ H/F 


Some Evacua 


N AREAS 


tion Problems 


Dr. Frances Consitt,..chairman of the; have not the compensatory feeling that 


Nursery School’ Association of Great 
Britain, speaking on, policy In-watetime 
and problems. of evacuation to . the 
Manchester, #Salford,. ‘dnd. district 
braneh at the University .on‘ Saturday?” 
said they. had a scheme for providing 
nursery school conditions:.in- reception 
afeas which ought. to meet the most 
serious objection of parents to evacua- 
tion. The steady return of the children 
was influenced in some cases. by the 
lonéliness. of the parents, in others by 
financial factors, but. the-serious reason 
given by thoughtful parents was. that 
they were anxious not only over the 
feeding, cleanliness, and health of the 
children, but also over their upbring- 
ing. 

“TI do submit that it is a fearful thing 
to hand over your child to the -up- 
bringing: of strangers, and. it is this 
factor which makes mene parents un- 
willing to leave their children for long 
periods: to the guidance of -untrained 
people. The parent may not be trained, 


but sympathy between parent and child 
gets over a good deal of lack of training. 


they have when the child is at a board- } 
ing-school—the. knowledge that it is in 
“¢rained hands. . For that reason evacua- 
tion sHould ‘be 2@ nearly as possible 
under boarding-school‘ conditions.” 


-A Problem of Slums 


‘Dealing with ‘the -problems of 
hostesses, she said it appeared that 
three generations of popular education 


had not been long enough to establish 
completely hygienic habits, because the 
children learned at school things which 
it was impossible for them ‘to. carry- out: 
at homes: in’ the poorest’ parts of our 
cities. “The answer to the problem is 
‘riot to teach hygiene better; not to 
increase the nursing services, not to 
take the children from their parents, 


problem, but we must re-examine our 
whole industrial and social system, and 
evolve a new system which will provide 
work for all with fair wages, conditions 
in which all can have good homes and 


the wherewithal to keep them clean, |. 


but to clear the slums. It is a vast} 


and which will give each individual self- 
respect and rightful dignity so that he 
wishes to maintain his own home an 


When a child is billeted the parents 


™ ait 7 _ ae 


, himself fastidiously.” ee 
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([OMPLAINTS of bored 
of young Civil serva 
London to provincial areas. 


Young men and wom 
| : ( en declare th 
: €n work is finished there is noétenl 
0 gO except to their lodgings. 


There is little or ‘rani 
hactivity. no organised social 


Strong representations are being made 


to the Government ab 
out , 
tory state of affairs. the unsatisfac- 


i The Situation, it is pointed out, is 


bound, sooner or ] 
social problems ater, to create acute 


Also it must be 
efficiency at work reflected in reduced 


Appreciation by the G 
) ) overnmen 
its Social obligations to its sounpiteatal 
— Staffs is being urged " 
€ Treasury seems to be taki 
ry st akin 
| vgn petemateng ry eng to the erinverinel 
ate ivil serva 
Pee ements made for thera. a oe 
now appears that the T 
Eentemplates revising the billeting allow- 
ce so that an increased burden will 
Po On evacuated staffs. 
Special meeting of staff r 
tives will consider the matter oaae 


reasury 


’ ' . 
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_ are common among thousands 
s “exiled” by evacuation from 


_ 


j officials and the 
j difficult problems. The population of 
ithe town is now a preaching 16,000, 
1 as compared with 


+| to consider 


' TROWBRIDGE | 


EVACUATION—AN ACUTE 
PROBLEM. 


Daily Arrivals Create Difficult Situation 
Chiet Billeting Officer Resigns. 


On Sunday afternoon nearly three 
hundred more evacuees arrived in 
Trowbridge, chiefly mothers and chil- 
dren from bombed areas of London. 
They had left their homes very early 
that morning, and as they left the 
special train presented a rather 
pathetic spectacle, many of the chil- 
dren being very young, and some 
babies-in-arms, and the bundles and 
parcels which the elders carried repre- 
sented in many cases all their posses- 
sions, their homes and belongings 
having -been totally destroyed by the 
Nazi bombs. 

They were met on arrival by the 
Chairman of the Council (Mr. A. 
Batley), the. Chief Billeting Officer 
(Mr. L..B. Densham) and members of 
his staff with voluntary assistants, 
and Police Officers. The arrivals were 
first taken to Newtown School for 
refreshment, and then billeting com- 
menced. Owing to various causes, 
chiefly perhaps the short notice re- 
ceived, and the late arrival of the train 
on a Sunday, leaving very few hours 
of daylight for billeting, the arrange- 
ments for reception and billeting did 
not work as smoothly and satis- 
factorily as on similar previous 
occasions. Urgent appeals were made 
to the congregations at some of the 
Churches for volunteers to give shelter 
to evacuees, if only for one night, and 
this appeal met with some response, 
but when darkness and black-out 
made further billeting impossible there 
were still over 30 for whom no billets 
had been found. In this emergency, 
almost without notice, the Priests 
and Sisters of St. John’s Catholic 
Church agreed to provide accommoda- 
tion in their School for the night, and 
did noble work in making théir un- 
expected guests as comfortable as 
possible, even to the extent of giving 
up their own beds in some instances 
for the aged and infirm. 

On Monday billets were found for 
most of those who had been left over 
from Sunday, but the only houses 
capable of providing accommodation 
for mothers with large families of 
young children who refused to- be 
parted are houses not of the working 
class, and the evacuees declined to 
remain in the billets found for them, 
with the result that on Monday even- 
ing there were still ten mothers and 
23 children at the Catholic School, 
and the School was urgently wanted 
for its proper purpose on Tuesday. 
The Priests made an appeal to the 
Council to relieve them of their 


responsibility forthwith,..and . after 
+} consultation with the Chairman, the’ 


Chief Billeting Officer, Mrs. Tayler, 
and others, those evacuees who were 
still un-billeted were taken to the 
Semington Institution and accommo- 


| dated. Later in the week arrange- 


ments were made to house them 
in empty cottages (some of which 
are under demolition orders, . sus- 
pended for the period of the war). 
In the furnishing and fitting of these 
cottages the Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices have received generous help 
from Messrs. Usher’s Wiltshire Brew- 
ery, who have loaned a large quantity 
of camp-beds, chairs and _ tables 
normally used by the firm at camp 
canteens. 

The situation regarding accom- 
modation in the town has become 
acute. Voluntary and Government 
evacuees are arriving daily and apply- 
ing to the Evacuation Department 
at the Town Hall, or to the Police 


4 Station, for billets. Often they arritve 


late at night and present the local 
olice with ‘very 


e normal 12,000, 
and great demands are being made 
on the town for military billeting in 
addition to the crowds of civilians. 
Apart from the actual housing, prob- 
lems of food and other supplies and the 
public services are constantly cropping 


| up. | 
The Urban District Council is fully 


alive to the seriousness of the situation 
which pe arisen in sot town, and held 
a cial m on Tuesday evening 
e ly @ — from gs 
resign — Ao 7 ampentine of Chief 
B Officer, w. he has held 


illeting 
As 2 VO IDATY DOStT ion to his 


~s 


seriously undermined and he felt he 
could not continue without incurring 
the risk of a complete nervous break- 
down. He was therefore reluctantly 
compelled to ask the Council to 
accept his resignation of that office. 
He undertook the work early in 
March, 1939,. and since then had 
endeavoured to the best of his ability 
to make the difficult task of the recep- 
tion and billeting of evacuees work 
as smoothly as possible. The work 
had enormously increased, and the 
whole aspect of the billeting and 
evacuation problem had undergone 
constant change. In his report to fné 
Public Health Committee in February 
last he stated that he would be un- 
able to continue, as the work was 


seriously interfering with his normal | 


duties, but he agreed to continue for 
the time being. 

After enumerating other duties 
which had been interfered with by 
his work in connection with evacua- 
tion, Mr. Densham concluded by 
asking the Chairman to bring the 
letter to the notice of the Council at 


its next meeting, with a view to.a] 


successor being appointed. 

At this stage the Press representa- 
tives, and two members of the public 
we had attended both meetings, 
eft. 

The members present, in addition 
to the Chairman, were Messrs. W. H. 
Long, F. W. Lewis, F. P. Garlick, 
H. H. Garlick, R. A. Wilkins, F. H. 
Biddiscombe, W. G. Davis, S. J. 
Mayell, E. Hughes, E. E: Cleveland, 
J. L. Martin, H. Flay, H. Ledbury, 
J. H. Billett, S. Smith and Mrs. P. 
L » ayler. 

Following the meeting the Clerk 
(Mr. J. H. Anderson) issued the 
following statement to the Press: 

The Chairman having made a 
statement reviewing the present 
position in the town regarding 
evacuation, the matter was gener- 
ally discussed at some length, and 
the Council unanimously decided 
to accept Mr. Densham’s resignation 
from the position of Chief Billeting 

Officer, with regret, and many 

thanks for his past services in that 

capacity. 


it was resolved that the Public | 
Health Committee should consider 


the appointment of a successor 

and the reorganisation of the 

Evacuation Department, many sug- 

gestions in this connection being 

made. 

The Public Health Committee 
will meet on Thursday evening, 
and present a report to a further 
special meeting of the Council, 
which will probably be held next 
week, 

Committee’s Report. 

The report of the Public Health Com- 
mittee meeting held on September 19th, 
— to the Council meeting on 

onday, stated : : 

The Chief Billeting Officer reported 
with regard to recent further evacuation, 
and that 350 people had been re-housed 


during the last week-end in addition to 


numerous families who had ‘evacuated 
to Trowbridge from the London area. 

The question of the use of centres for 
the cleansing and examination of further 
evacuees was considered and several places 
ear-marked for use in the future for tem- 
porary accommodation. 

The Billeting Officer was instructed 
to circularise the occupiers of houses 
which have no evacuees on the lines now 
suggested. 

The Billeting Officer submitted a list 
of empty houses in the town, and reported 
that there were about a dozen condemned 
houses which ‘might be made reasonably 
fit for habitation by evacuee families.— 
Resolved that the Billeting Officer be 
authorised to use these houses if and when 
the necessity arose, subject to an under- 
taking from the owners to cease using the 
same for habitation at the end of the 
emergency. 

With regard to the medical examination 
of evacuees, the Medical Officer of Health 
and the Billeting Officer were asked to 
make local arrangements as far as ble. 
The Billeting cer was also authorised 
to try and arrange with the Military for 
mS at for the disinfection of clothing 
where necessary. 

The question of the communal feeding 
of evacuees who were in houses where the 
cooki arrangements were inadequate 
for two families was discussed, and Mrs. 
Tayler reported that the Ladies’ Voluntary 
Services organisation had prepared a scheme 
for catering when the necessity arises.— 
It was resolved that evacuees be invited 
to register at the Ladies’ Voluntary Ser- 
vices Office at the Town Hall with a view 
-. ascertaining the demand in the first 
place. 

The Billeting Officer raised the question 
of remuneration for the work, in ad- 
dition an allowance for the use of his car, 
and it was resolved that he be asked. to 


yment. of the 


honorarium Of 280 alvendly epreoved by the 


Ministry of Health for the B 
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from the actual Bae a prob- 
lems of food and other supplies and the 
4 public arenes are constantly cropping 


as a volun ee 
position. as Chief Sanitary 


: bose : 

r. The matter had been on 
the agenda for the ordinary morthly 
meeting of the Council on Monday, 

ut owing to the long time taken in 
the transcation of the o 
business, and the fact that the Catholic 
Priests were waiting outside the 
Council’s meeting-room to interview 
the Council on the difficult position 
they, were_in, as narrated above, the 
| meeting pn nee until the 
following nigh 

Before the TG however, 
“Mr. Densham informed the Council 
that he had been at work the whole 
day, trying to get the remaining 
evacuees into billets. He started at 
nine o'clock, and did not finish until 
after six. (The Council meeting started 
} at 6.30). *‘ I have had no co-operation 
from any billeting officers to-day,” 
he added, *‘ with the exception of two 
ladies, and it is impossible for me to 
cairy on. I have sent a letter to the 
Chairman of the Council asking to be 
relieved of this very difficult job. I 
cannot do it any more. There are 
evacuees in the Catholic Hall now. 
They will not be separated. Some of 
them have already been billeted and 
have returned to the Hall. They are 
large families, and what we are going 
to do with them I do not know. The 
only solution of the problem, to m 
mind, with the little experience 
have had, is for the Government. to 

rovide some form of hutments for 
ese large families, where they can 
be i Seta cared for ahd main- 

When the Council met again on 
Tuesday night the Chairman said 
their first busifieéss was to consider’ 
a letter from Mr. Densham in which he 
resigned his position as Chief Billeting 

cer. 

Mr. H. Garlick raised the question 
of going into Committee. and the 
Chairman said he suggested that 
they should take the matter in Com- 
mittee. He thought it would be far 
better. 

Mr. H. Garlick proposed that the 
Council resolve into Committee after 
Mr. Densham’s letter had been read. 

Mr. S. J. Mayell objected. He said 
this was.a public matter, and the 
discussion should be in public. 

Mr. S. Smith, second that the 
matter be taken into Committee, so 
that members could express their 
views freely, and if necessary. speak 
more than once, without the restriction 
of the Standing Orders of the Council. 

Mr. W. H. Long suggested that 
‘Standing Orders might be suspended; 
while still meeting in open ouncil. 
That had been done before. 

Mr. F. P. Garlick: The Chairman 
has more information on the matter 
than we have, ne he suggests we go 
aes Committee: I-think we should 

ort the Chairman. 
: ven members voted for private 
discussion, and six against, the resolu- 
tion being therefore carried. 

Another member arrived just after 
the’ vote was taken, and Mr. Mayell 
asked if he could be allowed to vote. 
‘The Chairman said that would not. 
be in. order, as the member was not 

resent eo the vote was taken. 

any event, he (the Chairman) 
had not voted, "and in the event of a 
tie he would have a casting vote, in 
addition to his first. 
be theta a s letter was then read 
e Cl 

The loiter stated that owing to the 
enormous strain imposed upon him 
by the duties of the office of Chief 


Billeting Officer his health was being 


VF. 0. 
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: 


‘expecting such a welcome, 


for 

B Tae he tele’ Vater 
er es’ un 

ee ee eae ee ae vane 


allowance for the use of his car, 
as resolved that he be asked to 


g of the Committee. 
The question phar the Bap comer of the 


honorarium of £50 alread ved 
Ministry of Health for the Bifeting Oficere 
was raised, and it was resolved 


ing, of £35 to Mr. D 
Mr. Parker, the former Assistant Billet- 
cer. 

At a further meeting of the Committee 
on September 23rd, held especially to 
deal with urgent questions in connection 
with the’evacuation schemes, the Chairman 
of the Council reported that he had written 
to Mr. Smith, in charge of the teachers, 
—. to them the thanks of the 
Council for the very strenuous work which 
they had carried out last week-end in 
helping with the evacuees and canv 
for farther billets.—Resolved that the 


Chairman's action be approved with the | 
grateful thanks of the Committee to all } 


concerned. 

The Chairman of the Council also reported 
that Mr. Pugh, the late Stationmaster, 
had offered his services for clerical work 
in the evacuation office, and two of the 
members present also offered their help 
with a view to a complete list of the oc- 
cupied and unoccupied billets being com- 

ot ——Resolved that the Clerk wtite to 

fr. Pugh thanking him for his offer and 
stating that his assistance would be very 
vec append. to the. Ministry. 
0 © min 

In How of the continuous stream of 
evacuees coming daily into the town, it 
was resolved that. a further letter be sent 
to the Minister of Health pointing out that 
with the steady infiltration and the number 
of buildings and houses to be used by the 
Ministry the accommodation left is very 
limited, and asking that no further large 

ies be sent in view of the daily influx. 
t was also decided to point out to the 
Minister that by this method the need for 


spade roe temporary accommodation and | 


he closing of the schools is obviated. 

A letter was read from Mr. 8S. Richards 
asking for an increase in his wages. and it 
was resolved that the Council recom- 
mended to increase Mr. Richards’ wages to 
£3 5s. per week plus bonus, subject to the 
consent of the Minister of Health.—This 
recOmmendation came before a ae oa 
meeting of the Finance Committee, 
was referred back to the Public Health 
Committee for further consideration. 

When the Committee’s me was pre- 
sented Mrs. Tayler repo that owing 
to the small number registering for com- 
munal feeding this suggested scheme 
had been abandoned. 

Answering Mr. Mayell the Chairman said 
the honorarium mentioned in the report 
was decided upon two or three months ago, 
and referred to work done last September 
and following months. The Chief Billeting 
Officer had never had any allowance for 
the use of his car. He had applied for it on 
several occasions and had always pea 
asked to make a return of mileag 
Mr. Lewis : I understand that those Gaatns 
cars for evacuation work get free petrol, 
so. surely the Chief Officer should.—Mr. 
Biddiscombe : Don’t all the other officials 
get a travelling allowance ? Is any mileage 
record kept -by them ?—The Chairman : 
You will be able. to discuss this matter 
fully later on. 


[TO THE EDITOR. | 

Sir : May I express, through the medium 
of your columns, my profound disgust 
at ia. shabby, un-Christian treatment 
meted out on Sunday last to those un- 
fortunate mothers and children whose 
homes in the front line of the -Battle of 
Britain had been destroyed, and who had 
been assured that comfortable billets were 

prepared, ready to receive them, in com- 
paratively safe surroundings. 

The generous array of motor-cars at 
the railway station. coupled with the 
presence of several of the local “ big 
noises’? who profess to have the welfare 
of evacuees at heart, led one to expect 
that a sympathetic welcome was in store 
for the travel-weary victims of Nazi 
tyranny. 

Tf those poor harrassed mothers were 
their dis- 
appointment must have been bitter. 

Let it be said, to the disgrace of all those 
responsible, that the scene at Newtown 
School in weed f iy oy “inf ged of Sunday even- 
ing, was such any decent-minded 
British citizen wr ith shame and anger— 
anger at the lack of elementary. pret 
displayed by those in charge of affairs. 
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Continued From Preceding Column. 


The only refreshment given consisted 
of dry biscuits washed down with tepid 
tea, sugarless, and flavoured with con- 
densed milk. 

The “ Big Noises”’ were conspicuously | 
absent from that tragic scene. One poor | 
mother with three children was heard to 
say through her tears that she ‘would rather , 
go through a week’s bombing than a 
repetition of such treatment. | 

Nurses with a touch of human sympathy | 
should have been there to help those dis- 
tracted. mothers and infants, but that, 
apparently, was too obvious to have been 
thought of. 

Were it not for the willing and timely 
assistance rendered by unofficial helpers, 
the billeting of these unfortunates might 
have collapsed. 

Through the medium of thesc helpers 
an appeal was made from the pulpit of 
Wesley Road Chapel and Trinity Church 
for temporary billets. The appeal met with 
immediate and gratifying results. 

The remainder, about forty tired souls, 
were taken to St. John’s Convent, and, at 
the time of writing, it appears that many 
of these are still without Ddillets: The 
reason for this cannot be lack of billets, 
for I am told on good authority that there 
is ample accommodation in the middle and 
upper class houses which has not yet been 
tapped for billeting purposes. 

Whoever is to blame for such a deplor- 
able state of affairs, considerable praise is | 
due to the wardens who acted as billeting | 
officers, and whose sympathetic help was 
beyond all praise. 

ay I suggest to local clergy and pastors 
an appropriate text for next Sunday’s 
sermons and one surely bearing upon the 
position :-— 

r Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of these.” 

Yours truly, 
A. JONES, - 

10 Cavendish Road, 

Chiswick, 


Continued in Next Column. : October 2, 040, 
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EVACUATION. 


The resignation of Chief. Billeting ] 


Officers in the neighbourhood appeats 
to be becoming epidemic. The fact is 
not really surprising. These gentlemen, 
mostly officers of local authorities 


hol a ositions, under- | 


took the additional duties, usually in 
an honorary capacity, some months 
before the outbreak of war, animated 
by a spirit of willingness to serve the 
national cause when the call for service 
came. The duties have become ex- 
tremely onerous and exacting, im- 
posing such a strain upon these gentle- 
men in addition to their other official 
duties that they find it literally im- 
possible to carry on without risking 
serious breakdown. Splendid work 
has been done in the reception areas, 
and there are many voluntary as well 
as Official helpers willing to continue 
to do their very best to carry out the 
desires of the Government in getti 
as many of the unfortunate victims o 
concentrated bombing away from 
those areas chiefly affected. But it is 
not going too far to say that they 
have not always received that measure 
of co-operation from the ‘* powers 
above’’ that might have been ex- 
pected, and which is indeed vitally 
necessary if the very difficult task is 
to be carried out smoothly and effi- 
ciently and with the least possible 
degree of discomfort to the unfortunate 
people who are principally concerned, 
and whose welfare all are out to con- 
sider first. 

It is admitted freely that the recep- 
tion and billeting arrangements when 
a further large batch of evacuees 
arrived at Trowbridge late on Sunday 
afternoon did not work as well as they 
have done on similar occasions in the 
past. Some measure of blame for this 
may attach to those locally respon- 
sible, but is it fair to notify a local 
authority after noon on Saturday that 
a large party of evacuees will be 
arriving in a little over twenty-four 


hours, on a Sunday afternoon? Wef 


suggest that it is not, and that it does 
not. give évidence of efficient organisa- 
tion at *‘ the other end,”’ nor sufficient 
consideration for the difficulties in- 
volved at the reception centres. Our 
towns are rapidly becoming badly 
overcrowded, and serious problems 
quite apart from the actual billeting 
are arising. The first Government 
evacuation scheme of twelve months 
ago was an admitted failure. Surely 
it was for the responsible Government 
Department to have given their system 

ous overhaul with a view to evolv- 
ing some better scheme... The failure 
of the first scheme appears to have 
taught Whitehall nothing, and the 
experiment which proved a failure is 
being repeated. Let us all hope that 
a greater measure of success will 
attend their latest effort. The local 
authorities in the reception areas, and 
their officials and many voluntary 
helpers, will do their very best, but 
the question of complete success is 
open to serious doubt. 


AIR RAID SIRENS. 


On Friday afternoon, by order of 
the Ministry of Home Security, a 
change was made in the system of 
air raid warnings in Trowbridge and 
Westbury by the transfer of these 
towns from one control area to an- 
other. Up to Friday last Trowbridge 
—and other towns in the immediate 
vicinity—had had an’ average of 
two in ev 24’ hours since the first 
was received. Since Friday no warn- 

have been received and the prob- 
ability is that far less sirens be 
heard in the future than in the past. 

The change-over has. created a 
minor sensation in the town. While 
other towns in Wiltshire, only a very 
few miles away, have up to the pres- 
ent had less half-a-dozen warn- 
ings, Trowbridge had 


become 80 ac-. 
customed to the siren’s sound that it 


is now much missed, and at the 


'| moment probably the majority of the 


townspeople are regretting the c 
and would prefer a reversion to 


old system. There are many who have 


fears for the town’s security and who 


er the ‘“‘more 8 we 


| 


‘\are all that many can obtain. in these. 


y Some L ar scheme. “Li 


taught Whitehall nothing, and the 
experiment which proved a failure is 
being repeated. Let us all hope that 


attend their latest effort. The local 
authorities in the reception areas, and 
their officials and many voluntary 
helpers, will do their very best, but 
the question of complete success is 
open to serious doubt. 


AIR RAID SIRENS. 


On Friday afternoon, by order of 
the Ministry of Home Security, a 
change was made in the system of 
air raid warnings in Trowbridge and 
Westbury by the transfer of these 
towns from one control area to an- 
other. Up to Friday last Trowbridge 
—and other towns in the immediate 
vicinity—had had an’ average of 
two in ev 24’ hours since the first 
was received. Since Friday no warn- 
ings have been received and the prob- 
ability is that far less sirens will be 
heard in the future than in the past. 

The change-over has created a 
minor sensation in the town. While 
other towns in Wiltshire, only a very 
few miles away, have up to the pres- 
ent had less than half-a-dozen warn- 


ings, Trowbridge had become so ac- 
customed to the siren’s ‘sound that it 
is now much missed, and at the 
moment probably the majority of the 


pW S58 are regretting the change 


and wo 


old system. There are many who have 


system to be restored, while others 
welcome the change as obviating the 


ties and of the few hours of rest which 
are all that: many can obtain in these 
days. The difference of opinion he- 
tween the two sections - eo 
rise to many discussions in the places 


bridge Urban Council on Monday, 
by only one vote—this showing how 
_}evenly is public opinion divided— 
/decided to tition the authorities 
for a restoration of the “‘ more warn- 
ings’’ system. It is probable that 
before another change is made some 
time will elapse, however, and that 
in the interim experience will have 
brought about greater unanimity of 
local opinion on the great question 
of the moment—more sirens or less ? 


DOXOLOGY. 


of the first scheme appears to 


a greater measure of success will} 


d — a reversion to the} 


fears for the town’s security and who | 
would prefer the ‘“‘more sirens” 


frequent interruption of business activi-.} 


| 


where men—and women—meet. Trow- | 


| 
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The Cockney 
is Winning 


HAROLD A. ALBERT 


sends a despatch from the reception 
area of the Home Front 


OOKING up from the green 
meadows, as the express train 
from London flashes by, I feel 

more certain than ever that life is very 
odd. Not three months ago, I, too, used 
j to ride in that train; I used to look 


down, grandly, upon the slow pace of 
the villages. 


All along the line, I suppose, the 


i express is passing Londoners. It never 
' leaves London entirely behind nowadays, 
for exiles are spreading their metropolitan 
manner. We were 

told we should all 

have to accustom 

ourselves to the 

slow rural tempo 

—and the truth is 

that the tempo 


has had to adjust 
itself to our own 
infectious habits. 
When the 
country buses re- 
fused to halt when 
hailed, we leapt— 
and often met with 
disaster. We were 
used to jumping on 
buses, but these 
were different 
buses. The cot- 
tage hospital, 
have redis- burdened with 
covered the oratory bruises, com- 


of Hyde Park.” plained to the com- 


pany. The buses 
now stop between signs, as they should do 


in these empty lanes. 
At the Women’s Institute, Lady Pompous 
| always ended the proceedings with “God 
Save t:.: King.” Perhaps it was splendidly 
patriotic, but the sight of the stolid-faced 
country women raising their voices in the 
National Anthem as conclusion to a solemn 
discussion on knitwear and babycraft tickled 
the London girls. They giggled. Lady Pom- 
pous protested. London humour is catching 

and the giggles spread. 


MYSTERIES OF SPAGHETTI 


T ADY POMPOUS has resigned. Her chair 
has been taken by a woman from Tot- 
tenham—who had a taste for Soho—and is 
busy initiating the country-women into the 
mysteries of spaghetti with tomato sauce, 
ravioli and minestrone soup. Overnight, the 
grocer’s shop has blossomed with. strange 
tins. Demand created supply. Overnight, 
too, a fever for paprika has spread from the 
farm where an actress is staying to rural 
hamlets three and four miles away. 
Bertram, the milkman, told meé this, for it | 
was left to Londoners to teach Bertram the | y 
| glories of gossip. And that is not all he has } # 
learned. Bertram is late on his rounds these | 
days, since he took to sitting .up late and 
playing Rummy with the 'vacs.& The other 
country-folk complain, but the Wondoners 
- are winning. 
Mr. Willis, the butcher, is providing’s local 
problem, too, by his trade in “kegs of a 


>} and “button tops,” for his visitors fro 
_| Hackney are rhyming-slang adepts. awh 
|| There had been another i e- | rd 
| tween the Squire and the Vicar, er a 

doners, creeping late into church, occupy 
the back pews. And what is a man who peys 

pew rent to do but fume in silence when he 
finds, efter the start of the service, that the | 


bench reserved for his family is aonee with © 
| Cockneys? 


* STIMULATING. TRADE...» 
| : PAS Ue Gerthgret may suspect nothir 


icial signs you can see tt 


geeies snr 3d. . Yo s 


MYSTERIES OF SPAGHETTI 


[Avy POMPOUS has resigned. Her chair 
has been taken by a woman from Tot- 
“ee re en had a taste for Soho—and is 
| busy initiating the country-women into the 
mysteries of spaghetti with tomato sauce, 
ravioli and minestrone soup. Overnight, the 
grocer’s shop has blossomed with. strange 
tins. Demand created supply. Overnight, 
too, a fever for paprika has spread from the 
farm where an actress is staying to rural 
hamlets three and four miles away. 

Bertram, the milkman, told mé this, for it 
was left to Londoners to teach Bertram the 
glories of gossip. And that is not all he has 
learned. Bertram is late on his rounds these 
days, since he took to sitting up late and 
playing Rummy with the 'vacs.t The other 
country-folk complain, but the Wondoners 

- are winning. ; 

Mr. Willis, the butcher, is providing’e local 
problem, too, by his trade in “kegs of cork ” 
and “button tops,” for his visitors from 
Hackney are rhyming-slang adepts. 

There had been another uproar, too, be- 
tween the Squire and the Vicar, for Lon- 
doners, creeping late into church, occupy 
the back pews. And what is a man who pays 
pew rent to do but fume in silence when he 
finds, efter the start of the service, that the 


bench reserved for his family is packed with 
‘Cockneys? 


STIMULATING TRADE 


PASSING travellers may suspect nothing 
of this as the express rattles past, but 


even in superficial signs you can see that the | 


village is being commanded as well as com- 
mandeered by Londoners. The fried fish 
shop is extending its premises, for the shop 
has never held more than two customers at 
the most, and there is now an interminable 
queue on the-doorstep. In the High-street, 
most afternoons, Mr. Griggs, the ironmonger. 
cannot understand our shopping habits. 

“ These Lunnon people be a rare nuisance,” 
he says. “They turn 
things over and then 
go out without buy- 
ing. You can always 
tell them by their 
umbrellas.” 

But the umbrella 
habit is spreading as 
well and Mr. Griggs 
has only his own suc- 

$s to blame. His 


"Whenthe 
ountry buses 
refused to 
alt... we 
leapt—and 
often met with 
disaster.’’ 


shop is. the largest in the village, and the 
locals are beginning to discover some merit 
in our department store habits. | 

They said we would stimulate trade. We 
have. Daphne, the local hairdresser, now 
calls her shop a beauty parlour. She has 
even taken space-in the paper to advertise 
her new wireless permanent wave. And the 
Three Oaks Tearooms have announced that 
they are Positively Not Closing. 

Miss Floss, the dressmaker, who never 
darc ” to engage an assistant in her life, has 
now engaged three. The shoe-shop is adver- 
erng, rather unwisely, “ Selection of Town 

o6-."" . 

Yes, the village has discovered window- 
dressing. Blinds are no longer drawn on 

| Sundays. We wander through the streets and 

| “look around.” We even have the temerity 
to ask to see the cinema manager, suggest 
he might get better programmes—and our 
request is heeded. . 


HECKLING IS GOOD FUN 


VERY Sunday evening, it has been the 
custom of an itinerant preacher to 
establish himself in pitiful solitude on the 
green opposite the cinema, preaching and 
denouncing the ebbing queues, 

But he hasn’t been the same since some 
clerks from the insurance office at the Hall 
heckled him, A crowd gathered. Now there 
is a crowd every night. We have redis- 
locovered the oratory of Hyde Park. The 
‘| country-folk come out to hear it, too, tise 
| The local policeman watches the gathering 

doubtfully. “I’ve reported it,” he told me, 
“but they tell me to let it alone!” 

Another country friend of mine, a rueful 
schoolboy, is catching an earlier bus back 
to school. 


‘| “those Le-don boys take my front desk. 
And I’m : ‘''y nine—and they’re fourteen. 
And they're big bullies!” 


‘| to London and enjoy a little peace 
| quiet. | 


: 


a 


- - 


“Tf I don’t get there early,” he complains, 


1 One day, I daresay, we shall all come back 


: 
a 
; 
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SOLIS LEE IE 
oa 


EVACUATED children take up 
residence in the first of 32 camp- 
schools being built for the 
Government. Here is a happy 
dormitory scene in one ot the 


large huts, housing the col ny. 
“lO- Wi 2c 
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MORE A.R.P. QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 


WOULD the telephone and telegraph ser- 
vices work as usual if there were war? 


GSO far, no consideration has been given 

by the Post Office to any curtailment 
of existing facilities, or for any change in 
the charges for. either service. The public 
would be asked to co-operate by cuttin 


out unnecessary calls and telegrams. 
# * # . 


I LIVE in a block of flats. Will an air-raid 
shelter be provided? And shall I have 
to pay for it? 


TF there are more than fifty tenants in 
the block the landlord is legally bound 
to provide a shelter if the temants ask for 
it. But he is entitled to recover the cost of 
the shelter from the tenants by raising 
eir rents. 
* * + . 
F I had to billet a child what should I have 
to do? 
the child were not accompanied by his 
mother, you would be expected to pro- 
ride board and lodging, as if he were your 
You would get an allowance of 


'\' "se 


How Billeting Will Work Out 


ERE are some more answers to questions which Evening 
Standard readers are askirig: 


: 


| 


4. a week for this, or if there were 
than one child &s. 6d. for each. 

were putting up a mother and her 
would not have to provide food. 
7ishelter—that is, somewhere to sleep— 
easonable access to cooking facilities 


pis 


The Mother would be responsible for feed- 


ing \Rerself and the child. For this you 
we get 5s. a week for lodging the 
mothtr and 3s. for each child with her. 

If She children become ill send for the 
doctor or the district nurse in the ordinary 
way.j You will not have to pay for this 
servide. 

The local education authority would 
arrange schooling for them as soon as pos- 
sible, and it would be up to you to see that 
they went to school And if you had any 
complaints there would be a local tribunal! 
to hear them. 


# = # 
Y/ OULD the big shops in London stay 
open? : 


A GOOD many of them would. Gener- 

ally speaking, you might expect that 
the big department stores, which sell food. 
hardware and other things likely to be in 
immediate demand, would continue work- 
ing 
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THIS WEEK¢ 


Ee 


| Mothers Were ‘wat A: 


Unhappy In | ee. 


by Gilbert 


Evacuees 
Hike 30 


— hate W he cea 
I ReSTAR. rh LO p——Uaysse¢y—— 
NO EVACUATION LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Edward 


UNTIL NECESSARY Culling, whose home is at 


Bestwood-road, Deptford, was 
By Our Labour Correspo ident. 


all eee 


. *,% 4 
Sn “. 
SO oe oy . 


evacuated to Eastbourne. but 

decided that home was best. 
Early on Sunday the police at 

Tunbridge Wells found him 


AAAI IALLIL 


Wilkinson Miles > & 


“THE woman I was billeted 
on would not let me use 

the gas and I had to buy 

ready-cooked food.” 


Bill t , 
ff 


i ir CORNEY, 
13-year-old 
London eva- 
cuee, and her 
brother, Jimmy, 
aged 8, felt 
home sick. 


] ONDON parents are to-dav receiv- 
an . i | , 

ing forms for the Government's 
next evacuation scheme. It is clearly 
stated that the children registered wil] 
not be sent away until air-raids make 
it necessary. 


trudging along wet throu 

tired out. He had tramp the 35 

ers from Eastbourne. 
@ was sent back to East- 

bourne by train. On Monday he 

Was again missing, Now he has 

arrived home. 


Parents are told: “ You are free 
to make up your mind but vou must 
make up your mind now. 

The forms are to be returned at once 
to the L.C C. Education Officer. © 

The new scheme will be for school- 
children who were at schoo! last July 
or wha have reached the age of five 
since. It applies to no others. 


“| INTEND TO 
LEAVE HIM” 


The form, which is easily filled up, 
asks the parents if they wish their 
onildren to be sent to a ater ore | Past 
should it be necessary, ana provides / areas are to m | vets 
space for entering the children’s _ the caaannl feeding ar’ cee T, / 
names and schools. children. The Board of Education Cle prahd 

Every parent must sign the unde.- declares that this is of “ urgent impor- 22.0 
taking as follows: ‘tance.’ Local authorities are asked to A. 44 
h?. 


This story was told by a Man- 
ichester mother who was evacuated 
with her nine-month-old child. 

She was one of a group of mothers 
‘Iwho explained their reasons for bringing 
‘Ichildren home from reception areas. | 

They were attending a meeting called 
by the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
Manchester City Labour Party, which is 
collecting information about evacuation 
problems. 

Among other experiences related were: 

The woman of the house would not 
let me have a bit of fire and three 
times a week I had to scrub a big 
stone floor. 

None of the women dissented when 
they were asked if they would consent to 
their children going back to reception 
areas if proper accommodation, includ- 
,jing hostels, was provided. é 


They wanted to see the new flat in 
Talbot-grove House, Notting Hill, W., 
into which their parents had moved. 

So, with Eileen Spakels, aged 11, they 
decided to walk the 30 miles home from 
Burchetts Green, the Berkshire village 
where they were billeted. 

“You could have knocked me down 
with a feather when Jimmy poked his 
nose round the door, grinning all over 
his face,” Mr. Corney told the “ Daily 
,,Herald” yesterday. 
| “Lily said she made Jimmy go on 

walking by saying he would get his name 
in the papers if he stuck it out. 


RE cee Se : “He did. He 
walked the whole 
way to Acton and 
then they got a 
bus, paying the 
fare from pennies 
someone had 
given them. 


“Yesterday 
their mother took —— 
them back, and 
found them new 
billets. I don't 
think it will 
happen again be- 
cause really they 
seemed i quite 
happy in_ the 
country.” 


-_ = 


COMMUNAL MEALS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Education authorities in reception 


“TI undertake to see that my child undertake the organisation, working in 


is sent with the school oarty if e* acu- . , 
sent conjuncti e 
ation is ordered and I intend to leave J tion with reception committees. 


207) , a : Overhead charges, it ji t 
him in the receiving area to whirh he will b ESS, is contemplated, 
: : 4 e met by the Government, so that 
is sent until the »arty returns the price of the meals should be fixed to 
jcover only the cost of the food. 
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COMMUNAL - DINNER 


FEEDING THE  BILLETED 
CHILDREN / 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
“ When is the communal kitchen going 
to open ? ” 
We had 1,680 children billeted upon us 
—80 of them German, Austrian, Polish, 


iJewish refugee children. Mothers, 
| helpers, teachers, number 350, and we are 


only a small country market town. 

After being asked this question by all 
the officers in charge of our evacuation 
party, 1 said in desperation, “ Next 
Monday "—exactly five days off. It had 
to come. Workers, people in small 
houses, no domestic help, cannot feed 
their numerous guests. 

For large enough premises we were 
forced to fall back on a large garage, a 
huge tin-covered shed, in the middle of the 


town. About 30 yards off was a much 
smaller shed, but as a temporary kitchen it 
had to suffice. On Friday we met to 


} discuss—on Saturday we scrubbed and 


disinfected, on Sunday miracles were per- 
formed, and on Monday we served our 
first meal. 

Much had been accomplished in those 
few days. The. urban district council 
said: “ There shall be a sink and water 
laid on.” And lo! a sink and water was 
laid on. The carpentering master of one 
of the evacuated schools was given £2 to 
buy wood, and his class made the kitchen 
shelves, draining-board, and the like. The 
local Scoutmaster picked up four second- 
hand boilers, and found the Scouts to 
make the boilers boil. A kindly Govern- 
ment bought us a military field kitchen, 
at a cost of a mere £58, to cook for 500 
people. It is heated with coal, coke; or 
anthracite, and each of the evacuated 
schools sends so many of the bigger boys 
every day to stoke up, and carry the 
heavier things. Seven hundred and fifty 
plates, knives, forks, spoons, mugs, were 
bought locally, also the cooking pans, pie 
dishes, pots. Trestle tables, and the forms, 
were hired locally also. Oilcloth, to cover 
the tables, was. bought with difficulty ;. i 
had all been bought up for blacking out 
windows. 

All our help, we decided, must be volun- 
tary, except the three washers-up, paid at 
the usual rates. Each table holds 26 
children; we have a serving table at right 
angles, at each end, with two servers and 
two waitresses. The greatest luck has been 
a complete school, with full staff, includ- 
ing domestic science teachers, who do the 
buying, and combine to surmount impos- 
sible obstacles. Our energetic grand- 
high-lighter-of-the-stove, remover-of- 
dirty plates and accountant tells us that 
failing the milk bill, he is confident that 
we shall cover expenses. We have also 
the man that gets things done. He rings 
up Ministries with our requests, chases 
telephonically from department to depart- 
ment. To listen to him I must say there 
is something to be said for dictators. And 
what could we do without the second-in- 
command ? She it is who organizes the 
rota of helpers, and dashes round-to-each 
serving table, five minutes before serving- 
time, and chants sweetly in thé helper’s 
ears :— Whe SB Be P ae 2% 

Two dumplings with each’ plate-of stew. 

Three prunes. with the rice pudding. 

The children pay 3d. for what they 
kindly have . named “Communion 
Dinner,” and they evidently appreciate it, 
because the numbers increase daily and |’ 
are now about 300, , 

We have learned that “ pudding” is a 
word not used; the correct remark is 
“What are we having for afters, Miss ? ” 
We ‘are also beginning to know the 
children’s tastes ; so many of them seem to 
have been brought up on tinned salmon 
and chips that they have yet to get accus- 


tomed to a good and balanced diet. 


Here are some of our: menus :—Shep- 
herds’ pie, custard and baked apples; 
stewed steak, potatoes, cabbage, baked 
rice pudding, stewed apples; steak and 


had all been bought up for blacking out 
windows. 

All our help, we decided, must be volun- 
tary, except the three washers-up, paid at} 
the usual rates. Each table holds 26 
children ; we have a serving table at right 
angles, at each end, with two servers and 
two waitresses. The greatest luck has been 
a complete school, with full staff, includ- 
ing domestic science teachers, who do the 
buying, and combine to surmount impos- 
sible obstacles. Our energetic grand- 
high-lighter-of-the-stove, remover-of- 
dirty plates and accountant tells us that 
failing the milk bill, he is confident that 
we shall cover expenses. We have also 
the man that gets things done. He rings 
up Ministries with. our requests, chases 
telephonically from department to depart- 
ment. To listen to him I must say there 
is something to be said for dictators. And 
what could we do without the second-in- 
command ? She it is who organizes the 
rota of helpers, and dashes round-to each 
serving table, five minutes before sérving- 
time, and chants sweetly in the _— 
ears : — : 

Two duensities with each pfaté of stew. 

Three prunes. with the rice pudding. 

The children pay 3d. for what they 
kindly have . named “Communion 
Dinner,” and they evidently appreciate it, 
because the numbers increase daily and 
are now about 300. 

We have learned that “ pudding” is a 
word not used; the correct remark 1s 
“What are we having for afters, Miss ? ” 
We are also beginning to know the 
children’s tastes ; so many of them seem to 
have been brought up on tinned salmon 
and chips that they have yet to get accus- 
tomed to a good and balanced diet. 

Here are some of our menus:—Shep- 
herds’ pie, custard and baked apples; 
stewed steak, potatoes, cabbage, baked 
rice pudding, stewed apples; steak and 
kidney pie, cabbage, banana jelly : 
sausages. baked in batter, greens, prunes 
and rice mould; cold dinner on Saturday 
—chicken roll, corned beef, beetroot, one 
apple (or. banana), two biscuits. No 
dinners are given on Sundays, as so many 
| relations come to visit the children. 
Stewed fruit is always popular, prunes and 
apples especially. They love bread and 
pastry—beetroot and marrow are not 
liked. 

The instructions on communal feed- 
ing given by the Women’s Voluntary 
Services are a wonderful help, but we are 
now .launching forth into intricacies of 
| the culinary art. The element of surprise 
we look on as an aid to digestion. 
“ Coo-0-0, sausages,” must surely assist 
the gastric juices. 


FOR 


AN EVACUEES’ CLUB IN 


NORTH WALES 
I 184 Plo : 
Work and Entertainment 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 
| Sir—Some of your readers may be 


Communal midd 
children | ay meals for sche 
piatined evacuated to the 


The Government will’ pay the ec 


of the equi i 
pment and Bs interested to know that we formed an 
ar pecemvery for the Pesidy | evacuees’ club. in our remote Welsh 
to be Sotesctat the bare cost of medi : mountain valley in October. About 
ucted from billeting allc mineteen — every week, pwd to Poe 
ac uilt for summer visitors. From 


ances paid to ho 
tion areas. useholders in 


five to six we make Christmas presents, 
| The Board of Education have “ 


culari eut out Christmas cards, do wool and 
Witte they coe cuucation authoriti® —e se ied ae , _ at 

nsider enings. rom 
the organisation cy Should undertage + six - seven “we have. dancing, games, 


in conji 
reception authorities, pn age a and singing, in which the Welsh join. 


pilin * am taken before t Plt ee Some - i A cag children are 

sepa expert ta ‘ 

dsrriae yet will fall on the. re- Before 2 ica gee se hope to give 
ority, and th : a little variety show to earn money 

meal will be fix © price of the towards a children’s party for Welsh and 


of the food Oo ggg to cover the price 


Local children wi | 
ill be all 
a on payment of the Sehgal meni | 
€&, and where accommodation 


English, each child to have a toy and 
‘ something to wear from the Christmas 
C 


tree. A Welsh concert party is also 
giving us an evening next week. The 


sufficient e is | l : 
ren under five wil be sling tec | Nort ant cha the Welsh children 
nteen meals on paying the gross cost. : | ee <3 chorus of “Cockles and 
foe, Wark Perhaps in their old age this will be 
| a war memory without bitterness.— 
: , | Yours, &c.., 
% ra ie _H 4 | ASSISTANT BILLETING OFFICER. 
: North Wales, November 30. 
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EDUCATION OF EVACUEES} *|), < |} 

Sir,—In your leading article you say “ children in the reception 
areas are still getting, at the most favourable, much less than half 
an education!” This, like most sweeping statements iS 
demonstrably untrue. 

Some 230 girls of the Ealing County Secondary School evacuated 
to this town are having normal lessons at the High School on 
five and a half days in each fortnight. The other five working 
days are spent in the British Legion Hall where the girls have 
lessons and private study. On these days they are also taken in | | 


co cB 


» “hold about £1, 000. 
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| Home | 16. TEACHERS” FOR 
FIVE HUNDRED Civil servants BS CHILDREN * 


from London, billeted at a 
Northern resort, want to go home. EVACUATION MOVE. 
CRITICISED 


They said so last night. at a mass 
| FROM-OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


a ee 


. 


meeting attended by Mr. W. J. Brown, 
general secretary of the Civil Service | 
Clerical Association. 

And here are some of their reasons:— 


re iibrsp tic bibebiltp, 


They 


The proposed cut in billeting allow- 
jances is “monstrous.” 


Two free passes home a year, and two 
at half-rate, are not enough. 


Women Civil servants complain that 
hotel-keepers are denying them hot 
iwater even to wash their “ undies.” 


rooms at some hotels and are referred 
to as “ guinea pigs.” 


are not allowed to go into public 


BOURNEMOUTH, Friday. 
It was reported to-day at a meeting 


}of the Rural District Council of Ring- 


wood and Fordingbridge, Hants, that 
on Jan. 8 there were 16 teachers! 
evacuated from Portsmouth to Ford. 
ingbridge with only 45 children to 


| teach. 


The statement was made by Major 


Currie, chief billeting officer of the dis- 
trict, who said that the situation was 
+3 perfectly ridiculous.” In one village, 


es 


he stated, there were two evacuee 
teachers and four children. 

The total number of unaccompanied 
children from Portsmouth and South- 
ampteon in the district covered by the 
council is 287 and the number of 
teachers is 41. The number of children 


. 
Aid for Poor et Cure jb ithat there had 


neve agit ef contact with the Ports- 
mouth authorities concerning evacua- 
Parents to 

S Chum Noy 34 
e 


tion of chlidren and teachers in the 
vacuees 


district. Nota single Portsmouth evacu- 
ENTS in receipt of relief 


ation officer had visited the district. 
The Council passed a resolution pro- 

who wish to visit their evacu- 
ated children, are to be helped by 


testing at the great waste of public 
money in the administration of the 
the London County Council. 
One of the two parents will be 


evacuation scheme. Maj. J. D. Mills, 
assisted at a time, but in the case of 


M.P. for the New Forest and Christ- 
church, is to be asked to bring the 
matter to the attention of the proper 
authorities. 
a visit before Christmas both parents , 
can go if cheap travelling facilities 
are available. 
Assistance will be based on the 
Council’s allowance for visits by in- 
mates of institutions or recipients of 
outdoor: relief. 
In the case of evacuated children, 
however, there will be provision to de- 
part from the geographical formula 
and time-table according to individual 
applications. 


_NIGHT’S LODGING 


If the distance is great and a night 
away is necessary because of train 
times, money for a night’s lodging will 
not necessarily be excluded. 

The scheme is subject to Ministry 
of Health observations. 

The Council’s emergency committee 
also states that “ grave concern” is 
being felt about the large number of 
school children in London, and a 


—_ _— eee ee 


ee 


nee me ee 


a 


census is being taken of elementary 

| school children, 

| A further evacuation of expectant | 
mothers is being arranged in conjunc- | 

| tion with the Government. 


‘Bing “cm 
OTAR 
Her Evacuees 


Duration 


By Our Municipal Correspondent 


NDER the Government’s new 

- evacuation scheme, parents 

will have to give a written 

guarantee that they will not 

bring children back without per- 
mission. 


Zero hour is still not fixed and 
parents, teachers, focal authorities, 
anxious at the delay, are asking for 
a statement of policy. 


The government want to ietain 
evacuation and, if possible. to extend 
it, but are uncertain. whether : 


To start it now cr if, and when, 
raids begin. 

To make it voluntary or com- 
pulsory. 


Sir John Anderson, Mr, Walter 
Elliot, and the Secretary for Scotland 


ment’s scheme. 
He tells me that 


finished by February. 


people. 


its 


err . - | 


‘Must ‘Stad For 


have discussed the problem with local] 
authorities and representatives of the 
teachers. 

But the local authorities, who do 
not make the plans, yet get all the 
complaints, point out that new pro- 
pos would be farcical without com- 
plete reorganisation of billets. 

The L.C.C,, for example, have 8,000 
children registered for evacuation, but 
they are still in London because 
accommodation cannot be found. 

The scheme is unlikely to be started 
until investigations have been made 
in the reception areas, unless air raids 
and bombings begin. 


STATEMENT 
LIKELY SOON 


At the same time, the Government 
are examining the possibility of being 
forced by military and strategic rea- 
sons, compulsorily to evacuate all 
children and possibly women, old 
people, the blind and crippled as well. 

An early statement is likely to be | 


I Camps Nov 24 


the problem of country 
camps for evacuees with Sir Edward 
Howarth, who is in charge of the Govern- 


chosen and 3l camps are ) 
construction. By the end of this week six| 
will be completed. The remainder will be 


made by Mr. Walter Elliot, 


Fraal W 


32 sites have been 
in. course of 


The camps~are costing an average of, 
‘| £25,000 each and can accommodate 350 


My own view is that we need not thirty| 
but three hundred such camps. For they 
are not only the solution to the problem 
of evacuees; they offer employment to an 
unemployed building 
lasting asset for peace-time. 

*% 
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Avil. SERVANTS 
WANT TO RETURN acu Nands. 


a es aia 
EVA CUEES APPEAL Fea Nal own Has 11 Clubs 
TO MINISTER ~ bei £ Vo For Mothers 


A copy of a resolution dealing with Mothers who are billeted in a’ Sussex 
the grievances of evacuated civil ser- town consider themselves the luckiest 
vants was h to Mr. Ernest evacuees in England. 

Brown, Minister of Labour, yesterday Eleven mothers’ clubs have been opened 
when he began a three days’ tour of for them by London County Council 
inspection of his evacuated depart- Officials and local women residents have 
mothe resolution Was. pasted at a meet- "rare it Agee an > iouaine’ 
ing on Thursday night of members of the babies, Keeney Smarr . tod for ihe 
the Ministry of Labour branch of the clubs by L.C.C ‘Geminis ae 
Civil Service Clerical Association. ™ y L.C.C. Care Committee workers | 

It requested the Minister to receive and London training college students. Each 
a deputation to hear its views re- = has a reading, writing or sewing room 
pansy a arising following sad a ~ Ngee ae a yen for child- 

; | ; washin iliti 

It stressed that the staff side for the : uamius facilities 
Departmental Whitley Council should | Each club is arranging to gi 
press for the return of the staffs to their Christ te f inging give a 
London ‘stations. -Alternatively, it } stumas party tor visiting fathers, and 

Ys | ] f . 
suggested that there should be free | Supplies of crackers, Christmas puddings 


evacuation; free travelling facilities, 
and three days’ leave each month;. and 
free travelling facilities and three days’ 
special leave at Christmas. 


MR. BROWN’S SYMPATHY 


Mr. Brown stated subsequently that 
he was sympathetic toward the staffs, 
but obviously, as a Minister, he could 
not deal with the personnel. The 
matter would have to go through the 
normal channels of the staff side of the 
Whitley Council, and possibly a depu- 
tation would eventually meet Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Permanent Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour, to thrash out 
the various problems. 

Mr. D. J. Brett, secretary of the West- 
minster branch of- the Civil Service 
Clerical Association, who is on a special 
visit to Lancashire, referred “to the 
ent of some of the girl clerks and 
typists. | 


One week recently, he said, 32 typists, 
whose gone Pha ag 2 mecigat had oly 
s each in their pay packets. From their. 
salary 14s had been deducted for bil- 
: wards © ee uie ae ives. ta 
| a e adv 
-yonne fhe abet eppundes ies when they left 
don. 


_—-— — = -_ 


“It was a dreadful position,” said Mr. 
Brett, “ but following representations an 
immediate ovement was made, and 
they are now receiving not less than 
18s 6d a week clear. 2. ee 

“Even so, some of the girls who have 

Ss depender on ; 2 b, , 
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SEES SHE CAUGHT 
3 GERMANS 


has announced that it is folly 
A N Edinburgh woman motoring home across bleak hills 


for parents to allow evacuated 

children to return to London for 

Christmas, evacuees are seeking 
more permanent homes. 


“ Could you give us a bed for the 


night, lady? We’re evacuees.” 


file. 


The youngest was a little way 
behind his companions—a bow- 
legged, tottering figure. 

When she reached home the woman 
learned about the three German boys, 
escaped from an internment camp, for 


whom police all over Scotland were 
looking. 


He Wore Khaki 


She remembered the stumbling trio, 
telephoned the police and—the hunt 
was up. 

Miss Lumsdine, of Eglington-crescent, 
Edinburgh, was the motorist who ended 
the ten-hour freedom of Britain’s first 
escaped war prisoners. 

She told the “ Daily Herald ” yesterday: 
“One boy was in khaki, but I was rather 
surprised, for he didn’t look like a 
soldier.” 

The prisoners were Rudi Plutta, aged 
15—“ inclined to be bow-legged,” said the 
police description; and Walter Bartels 
and Gunther Berger, both aged 17. 

They were members of a German mer- 
chant ship’s crew. 


Ocer The Wali 


They escaped in the dark, early on 
Saturday—one of them wearing khaki, 
which belonged to a guard at the camp, 
who was off duty and asleep. 

They had to climb a ten-foot wall and 


*lcrawl through a barbed wire fence to get 


away. 


Penniless, without food, unable to 


| speak English, they had not a chance. 


When they were caught, about 30 miles 


from the camp, they were exhausted. 


saw three weary boys tramping along the road in single 


They Call 
This 


**Income 


MRS. V. FIELDING, wife of a 
Bath painter, had two Civil 
servants billeted on her. 

For each she received £1 ls. a 
week from the Government. 

Her husband fell out of work, 
and went to the Employment 
Exchange to draw benefit. 

He was told that he could not 
receive any allowance for his 
wife as she had an income from 
the billetees. 

The Court of Referees at Bath 
is to hear the case this week. 
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FRENCH LEAVE 
Is Banned On The 


OUTHEND school teachers 

are not allowed outside 

the borough boundaries at 

week-ends without the con- 

sent of the Director of 
Education. 


This regulation of the Education 
Committee has been in operation 
since September. 


Against— 


A secondary school teacher said yes- 
terday: “We are virtually ‘ prisoners of 
war’ at the week-ends. | 


“Although some of us have homes 
within easy reach of Southend, we are 
not allowed to visit them regularly. 


“The ban is unnecessary and irksome. 


“It takes from us the right to do as we 
please in our spare time. 


“I would not say that ‘french leave ’ |; 


isn’t sometimes taken. But it 
probably mean dismissal if 
breaches were discovered.” 


would 


For-- 


The other side of the case was given}: 


by Mr. Collins, the Deputy Director of 
Education. . 


“The rule was made,” he said, “ be- 
cause of the possibility of frequent air 
raids. j 


“If the town had been badly bombed, 
_ transport difficulties would have arisen, 


ee 


ee 


these | 4 


and some teachers might even have re- 
fused to come back. 


“We find that the restriction mainly 
affects the younger teachers who want 
to go away at week-ends. 


“In most cases, however, consent is 
given without question. 


“We have to guard against too many 
teachers going from any one school in) 
case there should be a week-end air raid 
on the town. 


“ But in the light of experience the re- 
striction will no doubt be modified soon.” 
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CHILDREN 


ty.C sil, it 1 has now agreed to 
ndon County. Couneil, it 1s understood, eed 
gptes clothing ‘. evacuated children whose parents are receiv- 


; . istance in London. sy. : “le : 
a ame Hicald apply ‘te, the relieving officer in London if their 


; ~ = gtr: sie: 

iid is in need of clothing. “If he raises any objections parent 
ae the right to apply to the adjudicating officer ms 9 7 " his 
turn rejects the application parents can appeal to the Area Com- 


7 : : flicer:. ; 
‘ttee on a form to be obtained from the reheving o ; 
me Rasomts whose children are to be evacuated shortly, under the f 


supplementary evacuation scheme, will be given a list of clothing 


, ng. i , 
which the child shoul@ take 28g Where parents are receiving public 


assistance relief and the children are 
without any of the clothing, or where 
the clothing is not in good condition, 
the Public Assistance authorities can 
Psupply clothing and boots to make up 
ithe deficiency. 
|  Parénts should apply to the 
1” Falieving officer inumaieasely ft tale | 
thing and inform ‘th 
clthing. and in of ;he Ghild’s needs. 
if .any difficulty arisés parents 
should see the adjudicating officer or | 
appeal as above. | 
The. London County Council has" 
issued a list of clothing which it 
suggests. each child should take along 
when it is evacuated. 


WHAT TO TAKE 
e list says;— 

Vivary child should wear an over- 
coat or mackintosh, and should Bs 
‘warmly clothed. Every child sho ) 

arry as luggage:— . 
ar Night clothes; comb, plimsolls; 
towels; soap;  face-cloth; ee 
kerchiefs; tooth brush; gas mask, an 
g second pair of boots or shoes. ‘a 

“In addition evefy girl shou 


avec or combinations; knickers; 
bodice; petticoat, stockings; slip a 
blouse; cardigan, and every boy shou 


take:— 3 ad 
. . shirt with collar, pants, pu 
alee a jersey, knickers, socks OF 
ings.”’ 
= sper are receiving public — 
ance relief in London and your chil 
is lacking any of the above items, 
whether he or she is already Agee 
ted or is about to be evacuated f~ . 
the next batch, apply at once to _ 
relieving officer for these items to 


supplied. = 
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EASING BURDEN OF 


K'VACUATION 


| SUGGESTIONS MADE 


BY MR. ELLIOT 
CHANGE OF BILLETS 


The spirit of service shown by those 
who have received evacuated women 
and children in their midst is 


praised by Mr. Walter Elliot. Minister 
of Health, in a communication to 
local authorities. 

Mr. Elliot, suggesting new ways of| 
lightening the “inevitable burden” 
which falls on these kindly house- 
holders, says: 

“The success of the evacuation 
scheme has been gained by the response 
of those householders who in such large 
numbers volunteered to provide homes 
for those in need, and have since worked 
SO untiringly on this difficult task. If 
this spirit of service is to be maintained, 
it is essential that all should feel that 
the burden is equitably distributed.” | 

Suggested helps put forward by Mr. | 
Elliot are: 


Development of communal meals and of 
out-of-school activities for the 
children: 


Where possible, by a redistribution of 
billeting; and | 


By greater consideration on the part of 

. Parents, particularly those who expect 
free hospitality from the householder 
when they visit their children. 


CHANGE-OVER PLAN 


“Some householders who have} 
willingly and successfully accepted the 
burden of billeting up to the present,” 
he says, “may not unreasonably hope 
to be relieved of it, at least temporarily. 
Applications of this kind will no doubt 
be sympathetically considered and, so 
far as possible, met. 

“Two householders would possibly, on 
the suggestion of the local authority, be 
ready to agree to take responsibility for 
one or more children month by month 
in turn. 

“An arrangement of this kind would 
afford to each a period of relaxation 
from the continuous sense of responsi- 
bility which represents the most exact- 
ing feature of this work. 

' The welfare of the child must be kept 
in close consideration. 

“ Assistance could also be given, it is 
suggested, to householders in their own 
homes by voluntary workers — with 
cooking, washing or mending, or by tak- 
ing charge of the children outside school 
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EVACUATION PLAN 


The Financial Strain on 
the Teachers 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian | 


Sir—In a letter which appeared in 
your correspondence columns on 
November 27 it is emphasised that the 
®Puccess of the evacuation scheme 
Wepends upon the willing sacrifices of 
ail concerned. With that view there 
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ITHIN the next 
few weeks. the 
Government will 
have to solve a difficult, 
important problem—the 


evacuees Christmas. | 


The hundreds of thousands of 4 
families affected will be 
bitterly resentful if no sort of | 
reunion is possible at Christmas. 

But will the Government pring 
all the evacuees home for a couple 
of days? Hardly. Expense would 
be too great; air-raids are as likely 
on December 25 as on September 
3: too many evacuees, having got 

would stay. 
aout will the Government send ' 
all the parents (who mostly can't | 
afford the fare) to the evacuees ? 
Hardly. Expense would be too 
great; hosts, entertaining their, 
own families at Christmas-time, 
wouldn’t have room for extra 


strangers. 


OSSIBLY the authorities might, 
r as a compromise, arrange for 
specially cheap rail-tickets for 
evacuees’ relatives. a : 

Or perhaps they could WOrk Ou 
a Berar the Ministry of 
Mines would let them have the 
petrol—of taking large batches of 
parents for a day’s outing by 
motor-coach from evacuation to 
reception areas, there to eat com- 
munal Christmas dinners in public 

halls. (This would also relieve 
hosts of their evacuees for Christ- 
mas dinner at least.) 


NYWAY, they had better make 
some announcement soon. 


People are asking. 
I don’t envy them the problem, 


EANWHILE, I still get varied 
| reports from evacuees 
tthose who look after them. 
’ There fis a sad letter from 
Sussex: a mother & her three 
young children have had to leave 
ithe house they were evacuated to, 
Bé go & live in a caravan (only an 
*oil-stove to cook on), because the 
ichildren ‘‘got on the nerves” of 
an, apparently, crotchety old man. 
At one place on the east coast 
i.(surrounded by anti - aircraft 
Ticuns! ) 700 children are still living 
1 unheated huts which_ their 


teachers were warned would not 
be habitable afitar October 15. 
eee | ai ah 
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THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS 


will be complete agreement. Your 
Correspondent, however, goes on to say 
that if the scheme should fail “that 
failure Will be caused not by the diffi- 
culties of the scheme. many as. they 
are, but by the fact that the necessary 
Sacrifice has not been forthcoming or 
has not been maintained.” May it not 
be that the scheme is endangering its 
Own success by the imposition of ill- 
distributed sacrifices ? 

Last Friday the “Manchester 
Guardian” directed attention to the 
efforts made by the Incorporated Asso- 
Clation of Assistant . Masters in 
secondary Schools to ensure that house- 
holders upon whom the teachers. and 
their. pupils have been billeted shall 
not be out of pocket. Reports which 
we have received from all parts of the 
country clearly indicate that the allow- 
ances payable in respect of the older 
pupils are insufficient to enable their 
hosts to meet the cost of their upkeep. 
The recent advance from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. in respect of pupils over sixteen 
years was most welcome but did not 
fully meet the = cost. “ Hungry 
adolescents.” between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen are at least as expen- 
Sive as the over-sixteens. 

Again, it does not appear to be gener- 
ally recognised that evacuated teachers, 
who have now been absent from their 
homes for nearly three months, have 
received no financial assistance what- 
ever to offset the additional expenditure 
which they have had to meet. House- 
holders in the reception areas have been 
required to provide billets for the 
teachers, and in return have received 
the totally inadequate billeting allow- 
ance of 5s. per week. The teachers 
have had to make their own arrange- 
ments for food, laundry, &c., and at 
the same time meet the normal home 
expenses in respect of their homes in 
the evacuation areas. Rents and mort- 
ages, ground rent, rates, electricity 
harges, &c. in respect. of the evacuated 
homes must still be paid. This: 
additional expenditure, often £2 to £3 a 
mweek, has in many cases to be found 
out of a red ee ak PO Se 
ae uriher, — iT ; zs €. rae rovic sa DY - LTnhe' 
VE | suat: on <—s chem - Itequently ca not: 
Bive ‘the privacy ‘and reasonable 
‘amenities which a teacher needs for the 

reparation of his work. If, howeverJ 
he finds suitable lodgings for himself 
or rents a house or fiat in order that his 
wife and family may be with him, no 
payment whatever is made to com- 
pensate for the surrendered billets. 
(The 5s. billeting allowance is payable 
to the householder who is required to 
Bive accommodation to an evacuated 
teacher, and is in the nature of a 
compensation for the disturbance caused 
to the householder.) If the teacher 


ceases to be billeted on somebody and{ 
Sets up his own house the allowances | 


cease to. be payable. 
' Is st Not the case, in view of the 
facts I have cited, that if the evacuation 
scheme is fatally weakened it will be 
mot through the failure of teachers, 
children, and parents to render the 
necessary sacrifices ? It will be because 
these sacrifices can only be continued at 
the cost of serious and avoidable hard- 
ship in many cases.—Yours, &c., 
A. W..S. Hutcaines, Secretary 
Association of Assistant 
Masters, 
ag o> House, 29, Gordon 
uare, London, W.C. l,, 
November 27. 
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EVACUATED 
TO EATON SOCON 


Transfer of a Londen School 

A correspondent writes:— 

Not the least of evacuation problems has 
been the difficulty of making adequate 
arrangements to avoid a break in the educa- 
tion of evacuees, but as time goes on various 
expedients are adopted and it can safely be 
claimed that, in most cases, arrangements 
are working smoothly. 

From the outset the Joseph Barrett and 
Markhouse Road groups of schools who found 
themselves at Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, 
were more fortunate than some, being ac- 
commodated in alternate sessions in a six- 
roomed school. with a-.domestic science and 
handicraft centre attached. 


But the head teachers of these schools— 
Miss L. J. Parsons, Mr. H. J. Brooke 
and Mr. A. M. Woolf—recognised that even 
under these comparatively favourable condi- 
tions much that they would like to do 
could not be done. 

A large empty house (recently occupied by 
Mr. S. G. Wilkinson) appeared to offer a 
solution and after preliminary enquiries an 
approach was made to Mr. A. J. Bilackhall 
—representing Walthamstow’s Director of 
Education in Bedfordshire—and then things 
began to move. On the following day the 
Mayor and Mayoress—Alderman and Mrs. 
Frost—with Mr. S. W. Burrell, were “on 
the spot.” § Preliminary negotiations fol- 
lowed, furniture and equipment were trans- 
ferred from Walthamstow, and the two 
schools are now in their new home. 


On the ground floor the infants have a 
bright room of their own wherein their 
special needs can be met. Another large 
room has been given over to the junior 
girls, and an extremely large room has been 
set aside for general activities, music, ete. 
All of these rooms have large windows 
giving direct access to the grounds. The 
remainder of the ground floor consists of 
kitchens, laundry, etc., and here Miss Parsons 
and her staff will carry on their domestic 
science activities, not the least of which will 
be the provision of hot mid-day meals for 
about sixty children who are billeted in out- 
lying districts. 

The upper floor—approached by three 
staircases—consists of eight rooms which 
will be occupied by boys and gigls of the 
senior departments. Two cnaiie rooms 
serve as staff rooms and a large bathroom 
has been fitted up for first aid, etc. 


the grounds are very extensive, embrac- 
ing two large lawns and a smaller one, rock 
garden and pool, flower and _ vegetable 
gardens, and a small orchard. Here will be 
ample scope for food prdduction and al- 
ready the boys are hard at work making the 
ground ready for planting. 


rT Pwacked with 
. .|troops and prepared for any move. 
e AND FRANCE? Well here’s a true 
ith story. that came in late last ni¢cht 
‘air|..r he 120.000 French “people of 
Nancy, which lies only an hour’s drive 
_|behind the Maginot Line, were told 
se.”|that evacuation plans were ready, if 
manithev wished to leave. 
heine|} How-many do vou think took 
that) advantage of the offer? 
bd inj Just fifty-seven. 
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HUTS ‘FOR CIVIL SER VANTS | 
Arranging Amenities for Leisure : 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ” 


Sir—It is proposed to house in hutments the 
Civil Service clerical workers evacuated from 
London. I would urge that proper provision 
be made for their leisure hours. 

The importance of recreation as a factor in 
the health and happiness of the individual, 
-and his or her consequent efficiency, has long 
been evident to me as an employer of labour. 
The proposed hutments should therefore be 
‘constructed to an intelligent plan, and include 
not only cubicles for sleeping and 4 room for 
éating, but lounges and recreation rooms. 

At no additional cost, but with a little plan- 
ning, it should be possible to provide the 
means for the evacuated workers to make up 

their own model communities, with facilities 
for the full and preper enjoyment of their 


lives. There is also a large heated greenhouse, 

Yours faithfully, giving ample accommodation for classes of 

W. E. BUTLIN. twenty children for practical nature study, 

Wallace House, Wardour-street, W. 1, biology and general science; a large summer 

a _ Nov. 18. : house which will be used as an open-air 

pr peu i :? | Be : ‘ classroom; and four brick-built outhouses 
evacuation Dat 


LuaoT the second evacuation 
reer itive 
1 Purpose 
nog woly the Council to-morrow. 
18 months 200 
ence Cadet Cc 


which have been converted into wood and 
metal workrooms. 


With comfortable billets and excellent 
educational facilities the children have now 
settled down happily, and the head teachers 
of the departments concerned would like to 
give a work of advice to parents: Your 
children are being catered for in a way that 
would, at the moment, be impossible at 
home. If a spot of home-sickness shows 
itself occasionally, it soon passes. If you DO 
come to see them, leave them where they 
are when you go home so that they can 
reap the benefits of the arrangements that 
have been made for their well-being. 
Helpers still make their regular calls at the 
children’s billets. Foster mothers are able 
to consult head teachers over any problems 
arising . Adequate medical arrangements 
exist, many children have been supplied with 
clothing, and all are, undoubtedly, well fed 
om good country fare. 

Finally, a word of praise for the Eaton 
Socon school staff and their “Head” (Mr. 
Dickinson). Although» the staff have not 
been called upon to take any part in the 
educational. activities of the evacuees, it is 
realised that their own work has been 
rendered more difficult than in normal times 
and they will, no doubt, appreciate having 
the full run ‘of their 6Wn school once more. 
To them, the head teachers and staffs of the 
Walthamstow: schools tender their sincere , . 
thanks. Ard to Mr. Dickinson a special . 
tribute of appreciation of his hospitality and_ 
his willingness at all’ times to give to the .. . 
evacuated children the same facilities as have .:.. 

been given. to his own pupils. 


Scores of Amazing and Amusing Incidents 


(PHEY are here. They have settled 
down. Northamptonshire’s popu- 
lation has increased by 39,000 with 
the arrival of evacuees from the 
vulnerable districts of London, writes 
an “Independent ” representative. 


Young children showed a brave exterior 
and declined to succumb to the emotional 
pange of homesickness. 

Northampton people with prodigious. sym- 
pathy have apes gar oe and appreciated the 
inner feelings of these little children and 
others being ruthlessly torn from their homes 
through the unknown contingencies of war; 
torn from their cherished belongings, their 
parents and relatives. 

Accordingly they received a truly admirable 
welcome. Northamptonians generally are 
doing their utmost, as indeed it is their duty, 
to ensure the complete comfort of our visitors. 


Mutual Co-operation Essential 


Meanwhile, however, there are other sides 
to the evacuation, for mixed reports come in 
from town and country. Some of the villages 
have reported losses of fruit from their gar- 
dens, and young evacuees are accused. I am 
also informed of an incident in the town 
where, when it was suggested that the visitor 
might just help with the washing up and 
making the beds, 


the householder was astonished at the 
retort that she was being paid to shelter 
oe evacuee and couldn’t expect work in 
return. 


I must emphasise that occurrences of the 
Aa tewaalht © are.in the minority, but. néever- 
the 1 it necessary to urge upon our 
visitors that if the evacuation scheme is to 
achieve the complete success the Government 
hopes and the success its organisation 
deserves, there must be mutual co-operation. 

While it is necessary for every Northamp- 
tonian to be sympathetic, understanding and 
anxious for the comfort of their visitors, it 
is also the duty of the visitor to see that the 
general system of the household is not 
disturbed. 

The majority of the evacuees, however, are 
as grateful as they are considerate. And 
inevitably they have provided many humorous 
incidents. and unconsciously have done their 
bit fn keeping the town lighthearted and 
amused. é 

The following authentic flashes which are 
continually coming in provide a diverting 
relief from the grimmer aspects of war. 


Pecos Walk” on Racecourse 


No sooner were some of the London children 

illeted than they began with typical Cockney 
curiosity to explore their surroundings. 

On the Racecourse a squad of these pert 
juveniles were to be seen, and very much 
heard, teaching local children to dance “The 
Lambeth Walk.” The Northampton children 
proved very willing and apt pupils and were 
soon joining in the fun with as much gusto 
as their young visitors. ‘ 

Later groups of young visitors were to be 
seen teaching Northampton children new 
games or relating wild stories to local young- 
sters who listened with wide-eyed wonder. 

The war seemed very far indeed from. such 
happy scenes of childish companionship, and 
deepened one’s sense of the wickedness of 
modern warfare that does not spare women 


and children. 
« e ° 


Lost—A Husband 


A mother with a newly-born infant who 
had come straight from a London hospital to 
Northampton. anxiously appealed for help at 
the Kingsthorpe Grove School billeting office 
in tracing the whereabouts of her husband, 
who had been called up for Army service 
while she was in hospital. 

She did not know where he was, and he 
was equally ignorant of her whereabouts 
because she did not know herself that she 
was being sent to Northampton until she was 
in the train. 

Efforts were at once made on her behalf to 
enable her to get into touch with him through 
enquiries put through to the War Office. 


Thought Potatoes Grew on Trees! 


A storv is told of an evacuee child from the 
slums who, seeing for the first time a lark 
“carolling at the gates of Heaven” above 
Abington Park. shouted: “Oo! look at that 
bird a-’ollerin’ because it can’t get back to its 
cage.” ° 

Rone of the poorer children brought to 
Northampton have revealed an almost equally 
pitiful ignorance. A kitchen garden came as 
a revelation to some Hoxton children who 
Thad never seen vegetables growing before. 


AT LEAST one Northampton dog is “ doing his bit,” for 
this patient Thornton Road Dalmatian daily allows him- 
self to be hitched up to a small tricycle and gives rides 
in turn to young evacuees, much to their obvious delight, 


Thus it was quite a novel adventure for them 
to help in picking kidney beans and gither- 
ing potatoes, which they thought grew on 
trees like apples. 4- 

a . > 


Leadership Dispute 


Some brothers and sisters have brought 
with them the squabbling 4 that probably 
pervades their home life. us two brothers 
on being asked their ages said they were ten 
and twelve respectively, but the younger one 
chirped up: “ But I can beat him at fighting.” 

Again, at the Northampton Castle Station 
four sisters started quarrelling as to who 
should be leader, and finally came to blows. 
The two elder girls were twins and one of 
them said, “Our Mum said I was to take 
charge,” to which the other replied, “ And our 
Dad told me I was to be the leader.” A 
teacher finally settled the dispute by arrang- 
ing that they should each take charge on 
alternate days. 

2 * e 


They Flooded the House! 


Three brothers who had been accustomed 
to sail their toy boats in the Serpentine 
brought their boats with them to Northamp- 
ton with calamitous consequences for the 
home where they were billeted. For they 
filled the bath to overflowing and found them- 
selves unable to turn off the water, with the 
result that when their housewife hostess 
returned from a shopping expedition she 
found to her horror a waterfall on the stairs 


and the rooms on the ground floor flooded! 
* * s 


Sergeant’s Hand Not Big Enough! 


A shock was experienced by a Semilong 
woman who had two mischievous youths left 
in her charge. They were so unruly that she 
was afraid to leave them in the house alone 
while she went out, so she took them to the 
children’s playground in Millers’ Meadow. 

On her return home she found thar the 
boys had forced the kitchen window, climbed 
into the house with other children, ransacked 
drawers upstairs and down, turned the rooms 
upside down in so doing, and played havoc 
in the garden. 

They have since been transferred to the 
home of a former Army sergeant. but he, too, 
is finding them “a bigger handful than he 
bargained for.” 


“Bless Mummy and Daddy ” 


| 
A touching incident is related by a trades- 


man in Kingsley Park Terrace who is shelter- 
ing two little sisters. Every night before thev 
get into bed they both pray: “ Please, God, 
bless dear Mummy and Daddy and keep them 
safe until we can go home again.” 

S oe 


All in a Day 


Several empty houses have been command- 
eered for evacuees. Among them is the large 
house on Kingsley Road which was for many 
years the residence of the late Mr. T. L. 
Wright. At three o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
Messrs. Watts and Sons, the Northampton 
furnishers, received an S.O.S. from the 
authorities to equip the place for y and, 
although the house had been closed for a 
long time and therefore required much clean- 


refiected in this picture. 


ing, the task was completed the same evening. 
. o . 


Wish They Could Adopt Them 


‘ 
In homes that have hitherto been childless. 


| adopt them permanently. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 3149 (Two Linas). 


married couples are finding a new joy in 
caring for little ones entrusted to their care, 
' united with many a wish that they could hand. 


N 


The Lighter Side of Evacuation 


| 


on In 


-42 The Parade, Northampton, 


It has become a common but charmingly 
familiar scene in and around Northampton to 
See elderly people tenderly shepherding or 
trying to amuse children in their charge. 
The toddlers confidently cling to the coat 
tails or hands of their guardians, prattling 
of their homes, toys, schools and other 
childish interests. Many of them have had 
the crowning joy of being taken out into the 
country blackberrying. 


“Tuck” Trade 


Small shopkeepers in local suburbs are 
doing a roaring trade in the sale of sweets, 
toffee apples, ice cream and other childish 
delights to the evacuated children, most of 
whom came with spending money which 
promptly began to burn a hole in their 
pockets directly they saw the “tuck” shops. 


Sun Tans Evacuees 


The sunshine that has smiled on our young 
guests this week, enabling them to get out 
into the open air, has already touched up the 
pale faces of many of them with tan. 

One of the visiting teachers remarked to an 
“Independent” representative: “The fine 
fresh air and wonderful open spaces of North- 
ampton are doing my lads a world of good. 
Many of them have never been in such 
healthy surroundings before.” 


Crying Precautions 


A tiny tot arrived with gas mask, label, 
Beg of rations, etc., to which had been added 
a dummy by an over-anxious mother in case 
the child cried on the journey. 


o 7. * 
He Saw a “Cah” 


A small urchin was brought to the doorstep 
of his new “ mother’s” house in Roade. The 
front door was opened and without formality 
a small shrill voice piped: “ ’"Ullo, lidy—I just 
seen a cah.” 

The “lidy ” was surprised, but not unduly 
impressed. “ Haven’t you seen a car before? 
There’s plenty of them about.” 

““Yus, lidy, so I seen—’ole ‘erds of ‘em. 
Funny looking animiles, ain’t them? ” 

The subject of cows was dismissed by the 
sudden appearance of the urchin’s arm from 
behind his back. Something was thrust under 
the “lidy’s”’ nose. “ Wot’s thet, lidy? ” 


that “thet” was a frog. 
“A frawg, is it? Sort o’ pretty, ain’t it?” 
He gazed wistfully upon the thing in his 


“Lidy? Do yer fink I kin tike it ter 
bed wiv me?” 


Five First 
Prizes for 
Sausage 


Over Sixty 
Prizes for 
Lard 


Always a 
choice 

_ selection of 

Dairy - Fed 
Pork 


% ‘. MIL-MA-MADE 99 
SAUSAGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
SHOW : 


| “Mil -mai-made”’ 

* being m:xed and 
chopped at he rate of 
32 tos. in two anda half 
minutes, 


* 


2. Toppine Pork Pies 
with the special 

and delicious jelly 

preparation. 


* 


3 The large capacity 

* oven in which the 
Pork Pies are baked to 
a perfect turn. 


» y 


i} F. & A. BROWN 


F. & A, BROWN No connection with any other 
firm of 


BARRACK ROAD, NORTHAMPTON. 


and Brown's 
PORK PIE 


; Made by and obtainable only from 


BARRACK 


INDOOR MARKET 
STALLS 21 and 22, 
Every WEDNESDAY 
and SATURDAY 


the same name 


Phone 742 


She recoiled a step and informed the ohilé -- 
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be fairly argued that a resumption U1 
games should be allowed as early as 
possible, compatible, of course, with 


safety. 


One of them is that recreation forms one 
of the best possible safety-valves for the 
tension of the moment and one of the best 
palliatives for frayed nerves. 


Helping Physical Fitness | 

Nothing is more trying than complete idle- 
ness in leisure hours, even allowing for some 
of those leisure hours being devoted to 
national service. 


Just as it is true that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” so all work 
can be a nerve destroyer. 


The other main argument is that physical 
fitness can be helped and that this is a matter 
of vital importance. . 

Fit recruits will be readier much quicker 
for the big test than those unfit or partially 
fit, so that in a sense physical recreation can 
be regarded as national service. | 

Something can be learned from the exper!- 
ences of the last war. Then as now the first 
move was complete cessation. . 

We had not quite finished the cricket 
season. but it was closed down and the main 
football competitions were abandoned, but 


a little later we got our games in a 
medified ferm, and far from doing any 
harm, they lightened spirits and made 
the days brighter. 


Service teams were organised. We had a 
footballers’ battalion functioning at the 
County Ground for a time; there were the 


Ai.L SPORTSMEN join in congratulating 

M:. Raymond John Longland upon his 

wedding to Miss Greta Evelyn Bustin. 

Hv is here cutting the bridal cake at the 

reception at the Plough Hotel, following 

the ceremony. (See apa on opposite 
page. 


rugger games that Edgar Mobbs arranged’ 
boxing tournaments enlivened things, and so 


on. ; 

it *is well to recognise that things are not 
quite the same this time with the advance of 
aerial war effectiveness, and possibly it wouid 
be found essential for quite-a long time to 
avoid evening games except within a parochial 
limit, but it might be possible at a compara- 


WEEK 


“Satively early date to resume daytime events, 
| n easy access to adequate shelter. 
} 
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IN NORTHAMPTON 


GROSE Ltd. 


Emergency Requirements 
of your Car 


““HEADLAMP SCREENS & COWLS FITTED, AND 
CORRECT TREATMENT OF OTHER LAMPS 


GAS-MASK BOX 
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24, Hour 


Service as 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE COUNTRY 


j until the necessary steps are taken. 


Need Sport 


have in Northampton thousands of 
youngsters, to whom some form of physical 
activity is necessary, and it would be far 
better if this could be carried out on an 
organised basis. 


| am told that the public baths are 
being kept open for the present, and it 
does not seem much more risky to 
utilise our open spaces. 


Again, thousands of Northampton workers 
are doing better service at home than they 
could in the Services; indeed, they are of the 
Services in the broader sense. 

Something could be done to give these a 
little relaxation at the week-ends, and it would | 
entail no more serious risks, at any rate. than 
leaving them to perambulate the streets. 

Nobody wants unnecessary risKs or large 
crowds of spectators, 


but a way out of the monotony of 
things is worth looking for. 


There’s a silver lining to every cloud, and 
the writer’s opinion is that we can disregard 
the Cobblers’ final performance. Maybe when 
aay rebuild, better luck will attend their 
efforts. 


——$___.— ——— a —— 


An Evacuee “‘Earsay” 


The evacuation train at the Castle Station | 
had apparently been emptied. One local 
oficial, somewhat harassed, was marshalling | 
his new charges into neat groups in prepara- 
tion for their departure from the station 
when suddenly a voice assailed him from the | 
rear: “Oi! You!” 

The official was too busy to take any notice, | 
but again the command came from the 
direction of the stationary train: “Oi! ” 

He turned to confront a small, very non- 
chalant, slightly soiled and extremely self- ' 
ossessed young gentleman, aged ten. with! 
egs apary and arms akimbo, standing on the 
step of a railway compartment. The official | 
gasped “ Me?” 

“Yus! you! ‘Oo else d’yer fink? 
the nime o’ this ’ole? ” 

The young gentleman was fixed with an 
eagle eye and an air of indignation, but his 
armour of self-assurance was completely 
“ gas-proof.” 

“Well. wot abaht it? 
this ’ole? ” 


"Ere, wot’s | 


Wot’s the nime oO’ 


The official found speech. ‘“ This is North- | 
ampton, young man, and it is NOT a hole.” 
_ “ Any’ow, it ain’t up to mach, is it? It ain’t 
in the country, is it?—an’ it ain’t very big, : 
is 1t? Wot d’yer call it excep’ an ’ole, eh? ” 

The official nearly trembled with rage. 
“ That’s enough of that, young fellow-me-lad, 
l a 

He was cut short. ‘“Norfampton, is it? 
Weil, I ain’t goin’ to like it, see? ‘Specially 
if it’s got a lot o’ so-and-so’s like you arahnd.” 

With that the young gentleman descended 
from the compartment, joineg one of the neat 
little groups, and completely ignored the 
Qver-pink faces of all the women helpers 
within hearing. 


Rabbits As Food ? 


Now that the Prevention of Damage by 
Rabbits Bill has become law, and follow- 
ing the outbreak of war, the County 
Council may be expected to exercise to 
the full their power to compel the 
Owners or occupiers of land to destroy 


rabbits when they become a nuisance to 
neighbours. 


Yet with rabbits now being sold in North- 
om tg at from a shilling to eighteen pence 
each, the average townsman may well wonder 
why such a useful article of food cannot 
be garnered to supplement the war-time 
larders of poor families. 

Farmers, however, complain of the damage 
done to their crops and hedges by those who 
“trespass after conies” and, in the mean- 


Northampton. 


time, rebbits have multiplied so enormously 


mated to exceed £50 millions a year. 


that the damage done bv the animals is esti- | 


A million pounds a week is a big price for 
the agricultural industry to bear. and the 
effect of rabbit invasions may be gauged from 


the statement of a well-known armer, who 
says: 


“If it were not for the 6,000 rabbits 
which will be killed on my farm this 
winter | think | should be able to keep 
another 100 to 150 cows.” 


It is still permissible for any man to allow 
rabbits to multiply on his farm, but he must 
fence them in so that no damage is done to 
Derg nDousing land. 

If he fails to do so, he is liable to a fine 
of £25. together with a further £5 a day 


Lapse Entirely ? 
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MEMORIES surge back to-day of the 

efforts of Colonel Edgar Mobbs (above) to 

keep the sport flag flying in Northampton 

during the early days of the Great War 

before he was called to make the supreme 
sacrafice. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROKEN GRAMOPHONES. The best place 
to have these properly and speedily 
repaired is 6, Palmerstone Road (opposite St. 
und’s Church).—LANTSBERRY, Expeit 
Repairer. Trade Repairs.  —__ 
Rees Your Fur Repairs and Alterations 
Now and get the advantage of Summer 
Prices. None but Expert Furriers. are 
Employed.—Wright and Son, Manufacturers 
of High-grade Fur Coats, 24, St. Giles’s 
Street, and 27, Market Square. 


FFD OFF CLOTHING. T. R. HADLEY. 
2-4, Horsemarket, Northampton (next 
door to Gold Street), Buys and Sells Gentle- 
men’s First-Class Left-Off Clothing. Call, 
write or forward parcels. Prompt attention. 
Utmost value given. Bankers: London City 
and Midland. 


PUNCH AND JUDY, Novelty, Conjuring 
and Ventriloquial Entertainment.—For 
terms apply STANLEY, 11, Thursb: Road. 


,™ 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


HRISTMAS Club Agents Wanted for 
nation-wide organisation catering for all 
ersonal and home needs. Propelling pencil 
ree to all applicants. Biggest commission. 
Widest selection. No outlay.—Call person- 
ally on The Manager, Hills and Steele, 35. 
Abington Street. Northampton. 


FURNISHING ? 


H. J. PAYNE & SONS 

“ASH ST. (Phone 1527) 

OAK ST. & BARRACK RD., 
NORTHAMPTON 


POST THIS COPY of the “ Independent ”’ 

to Northamptonians on service at home 

or overseas. They will be delighted with 
the News and Pictures. from home. 


GIRL EVACUEE TRIES 


TO WALK 100 MILES 


Catherine Brundenell, 12, of Ealing, 
started to walk the 100 miles home from 
her billet in the country, but was de- 
tected at Chippenham, Wilts, after hav- 
ing covered seven miles. On Sunday 
evening a Chippenham woman met the 
child, who asked the way to the railway 
station, so that she could walk along the 
line to Ealing. The woman took the girl 
to her brother, a billeting officer was 
communicated with, and Catherine was 
returned to her foster-parent. 


Da; ly 
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Landiicr. 

Some day the incompetence shown in organising great 
Departments—everyone knows about the Ministry of 
Information—on which the entire result of the war 
may depend, will be realised by the public. For the time 
ordinary people are more concerned with the far less 
culpable muddles due to preparation for big-scale aerial 
warfare in the big towns—which, fortunately, has not taken 
place. Steps will also have to be taken about these mud- 


dles. It is no trivial matter that non-evacuated children © 
are still running wild in the streets, and that the children © 


in the reception areas are still getting, at the most favour- 
able, much less than half an education. It is a serious 
situation when the medical service remains in chaos, 
with patients sorely in need of treatment and the doctors 
and surgeons impatiently waiting about with nothing 
to do. Nor is it a matter of indifference that the re- 
quisitioning of buildings, many of which are still standing 
empty, has been carried out with an apparently complete 
disregard, not only for anyone’s convenience, but also 
for the continued conduct of the normal services of the 
country. And so on, through a whole forest of waste and 
confusion. 

It is not enough excuse that the Government expected 
the war to be different. This muddle is natural to a 
Government which has never thought things out, and 


which is unable to think them out now, because it will not | 


face the consequences. Evacuation, as a process, was well 
done; for that was mainly in the hands of competent 
under-administrators. Evacuation, as a policy, seems 
never to have been thought out at all. State control, as a 
process, is doubtless being in many cases quite competently 
managed, where it is being done by civil servants or 
skilled business executives. But State control, as a policy, 
also seems never to have been thought out; one process 
has never been related to another. 

This Government is exceedingly incompetent. Having 
no considered policy of its own, it tells business men to 
carry on in the name of the State. To use the services 
of experienced men who know their various trades is 
plain common sense. But it is of the essence of the 
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THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, SATURDAY 


SCHOOLMASTERS 
AND BILLETING 


Problems of Evacuation 


The editorial of the November num- 
ber of “Ama,” the journal of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, directs 
attention to billeting allowances and to 
the position of a school staff when 
numbers decline to a large extent: 


In the October issue we directed attention 
to the discrepancy between billeting 
allowances for teachers and those for civil 
servants, and to the efforts which the 
association was making to bring this 
unsatisfactory position to the notice of the 
Government. Reports received at head- 
quarters indicate very clearly the special 
financial difficulties which many members 
are facing, and the need for adequate 
billeting or subsistence allowances. ‘The 
matter has been under active consideration 
by the Joint Committee of the Four Secon- 
dary Associations, and we understand that 
the efforts mane our oWn association 
are being suppor by joint action. The 
Joint Four have directed attention to the 
fact that many of the teachers who have 
gone with the evacuees have heavy respon- 
sibilities in respect of the upkeep of houses 
and the maintenance of dependents who 
have been unable to accompany them. 
Additional expenditure incurred through 
evacuation has been recognised by the 
Government in the case of civil servants, 
and no less favourable treatment should be 
extended to members of the teaching pro- 
fession. We ‘Sincerely hope that the 
7 Rec ai wil yeeomnies the urgency of 

ems an at an early an 
decision will be taken. 7 opens 

The attention of the association has been 
directed to the reported decision of the 
governors of certain direct-grant schools 
to.terminate the engagements of members 
of the staff because of 
numbers of pupils in attendan Though 
we do not wish at this stage to comment 
eiet tet he ee , it must be 
stated that association strongly depre- 
cates hasty action of this kind. That 
not to say that the association does n 
recognise the particular difficulties which 
many such schools are experiencing. In 
many cases the schools have gone away 

g only 50 ee cent of their pupils, or 
even fewer. Some of the pupils who 
remained behind, or who have since 
returned, are now attending small private 
ee, Bsa a ig Ayo. open in some 

areas, a e evacuated sch 
fears that it must look forward to a Lee 


_| of reduced numbers. The Joint F 
|given careful consideration 4 Arta dant 


special difficulties of direct-grant schools, 


| and the President of the Boar - 
| tion has received a de la "Senne. 


what similar problems have arisen in a 
number of evacuated maintained and aided 
schools. The failure of a number of 
parents to allow their children to leave 
and the almost complete evacuation of 
staffs resulted in ratios of staff to pupils 
which might be regarded as unreasonable 
under normal conditions. The conditions 
are, however, far from normal, and it is 
necessary to disregard the normal staff 
ratio practices. Local authorities are now 


trying to make some is 
ey ba ~ 4 necessary adjust 


HELP FROM NEW 
SOUTH WALES 


EXPERIMENTS AT 
ROTHAMSTED 


Agricultural. Problems 


The yearly account of the activities at 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station is 
addressed to two sections of the agricul- 
tural readers: those mainly interested 
in farming the land or advising in direct 


practical problems, and the scientific 
specialists whose highly technical and 
often rather intangible researches will 
for mthe basis for the practical advances 
of the future. 

For farmers the main field covered is 
crop production, including manuring, 
cultivation, and soil improvement, and 
plant disease caused by insect, fungus, 
and virus agents. The section dealing 
with a large body of data on wheat 
growing, particularly in relation to the 
growth of consecutive crops of wheat on 
the same land, is of great value at the 
present time. The eilects of manures 
and of previous system of cropping are . 
summarised, and the existing knowledge | 
on the control of Take-all disease, one. 
of the most serious menaces in intensive 
wheat cultivation, is set out. 

A further pressing problem in a period 
of exhaustive cropping will be the main- 
tenance of organic matter in the soil, 
and preliminary experiments on the use 
of surplus straw an dof prepared dust- 
bin refuse from the towns are reported. 
The section dealing with the action of 
fertilisers contains a summary of the 
work carried out by the Rothamsted 
staff and their collaboration at outside 
centres in the past seventeen years. 
This work covers a wide range of crops 
and soils and is always associated with 
soil analysis in order to examine the 
value of various chemical methods pro- 
posed for the prediction of manurial 
requirements. 

In the Statistical Department methods 
of field experimentation and the treat- 
ment of the results are being further 
developed with a view of linking 
together high precision and economy of 
work in the field. A study has been 
made of the handling of agricultural 
data obtained by survey or by question- 
naire; this is in effect the systematisa- 
tion of a large body of experience as 
distinct from the interpretation of 
numerical data derived from an experi- 
ment. The report, obtainable from the 
secretary (price 5s.), contains a series 
of short summaries covering the current 
work of the laboratory departments, and 
includes abstracts of the 97 scientific 
and technical papers published during 
the year. 


BOY FUGITIVES FROM 
POLAND 


Relief in Hungary 


The sufferings and needs of small 
boys who fied from Poland before the 
invading armies are emphasised in a 
report just received from the Save the 
Children Fund’s' administrator of 


‘refugee relief in Hungary. “ The little 
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MANCHESTER’S EVACUATION: AN 


INTERIM 


REPORT 


Scale of the Homeward Movement~ 


SOME CASES OF LUKEWARM HOSPITALITY : 
DISTRICT WITH MANY “WEAK HEARTS” 


A striking interim report on the first 
phase of the evacuation in Manchester 
has been prepared by the Manchester 
Education Department. | 

The Director of Education, Mr. 
W. O. Lester Smith, in his preface 
says the scheme was evolved centrally 
without much consultation with local 
authorities. The local authority, he 
writes, has been throughout much less 
a partner and much more an agent 
than is usually the case in peace-time 
conditions, 


Whether local authorities, if allowed 
more initiative (he continues) could have 
combined regionally and made a better 
choice of the priority classes or a more 
suitable selection of reception areas—some 
were almost in sight of the evacuation 
zone,—or whether a scheme-hammered out 
by joint discussions would have proved 


more adaptable or left more room for 
exercise of local . knowledge and 


experience, it is impossible to say. 
It may, indeed, be that the scheme was 


better adjusted to London conditions than 
to North Country outlook. For example, 
it would have more accorded with our 
tradition to have associated in the scheme 
the “under-fives” with the school unit, 
recognising the demands of home and 
other duties upon the mother. But, for 
the moment, all that it is necessa to 
say is that the scheme was not flexible in 
design and was subsequently controlled 
from the centre by numerous directive 
circulars, for which it was either necessary 
to wait or take some local action for 
reasons of urgency, which the subsequent 
circular often did not support. 


He adds that these observations 
are not made in criticism .but as 
explanatory of the report, and to 
remove a general misunderstanding 
as to the administrative powers of 
the local authority in various matters 
connected with the scheme. 

The report describes in detail the 
planning of evacuation, the rehearsals, 
and the conduct of the movement of 
september 1. “When the day came 
to an end 268 Manchester schools were 
closed down; the educational black- 
out of the city was almost complete.” 
On that day 46,276 children and 2,000 
teachers were transported. Next day 
20,500 children and 12,500 adults (in- 
cluding the mothers) were moved by 
rail and 138 crippled children and 750 
adults by road. 

The registrations for evacuation had 
been 133,000—71,000 school children, 
58,000 pre-school children and their 
mothers, 4,000 expectant mothers, 
blind persons, and cripples. The 
registration represented about 71 per 
cent of the school population, or 75 
per cent if that of Wythenshawe (non- 
evacuable) is included, and the full 
registration was equal to about 18 per 
cent of the total population of- the 
evacuable area. The number 
evacuated in organised parties on 
September 1-5 was 58,734 unaccom- 


panied school children, 23,892 mothers 
and children, 1,440 expectant mothers, 
157 blind adults, and 67 adult cripples. 
To the end of September ‘the further 
evacuation of school children added 
4,100 to the total, and at a diminishing 
rate during October children were 
sent out to the reception areas at an 
average of 25 to 30 a day. 

Evacuees began to return home 
from the first day. During September 
13,963 children were home. The 
number removed to the reception 
areas had been two-thirds cf the 
evacuable school population; in a 
month it had fallen to half. During 
October (to the 27th) 11,969 elemen- 
tary scholars came home—a total 
return of 25,932 out of 63,500. The 
eight municipal secondary schools 
showed a much higher rate of evacu- 
ation. Of the mothers and pre-school 
children 16,969 out of 29,9€i had 
returned by the middle of October. 


The Dirty Children“ 

The report describes the school 
school arrangements in the reception 
areas and pays a high tribute to the 
co-operation of the other local 
authorities and teachers. 


“In most areas the first day evacua- 
tion went off well. Much has been said 
and written about the dirty condition 
of the children, and it is a fact that the 
physical condition of a minority was not 
what it should have been, and that 
there were children with vermin. 
impetigo, and eczema. Clothing in 
scme instances was dirty, and it is not 
surprising that in such -cases house- 
holders resented the introduction of 
such children to their-homes. The vast 
majority of children were, however, in 
good condition and were eventually 
happily and comfortably -billeted, but 
the best-laid schemes of officials were 
foiled at the outset in some areas when 
householders arrived and = ‘selected’ 
the children. Children are fairly quick 
in the up-take, and the effect on 
sensitive children of these scenes was 
sometimes unfortunate. In the great 
majority of cases the reception of the 
children at the billets was most kindly 
and hospitable, but there were a few 
instances of the other kind. In prac- 
tically all cases teachers saw their 
charges safe that first night, but there 
were localities where children. were 
detached froni their groups and only 
‘found’ after much difficulty through 
teachers’ house-to-house visits. In some 
places after seeing their charges 
billeted, teachers had themselves to 
find their own billets. In one area at 
least, teachers had to get accommoda- 
tion in hotels for the night as they were 
turned away from house after house: 
Householders in general were kindness 
itself, and most children were satisfac- 
torily billeted after the first few days— 
misfits being changed as they were 
ciscovered.” 


The Mothers - 


“The second day evacuation of 
mothers and children was the beginning 
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of a great deal of trouble. Sometimes 
mothers were billeted at considerable 
distances from their children who had 
travelled the previous day, though the 
labelling system had been devised so 
that they could join their children.” 
“These second-day evacuees did not 


settle down at all well and speedily 
began a drift back to Manchester. 
Unfortunately, in most cases schszol 
children were taken back with them. 


‘The return of these mothers was due to 


a variety of reasons, and many did not 
appear to understand the purpose of 
evacuation. Then, too, some mothers 
found it difficult to adjust themselves 
to the rural surroundings. A city- 
dweller has a certain sympathy, indeed, 
with the mother who left a lovely 
country spot because she could not 
accustom herself to the silence and 
found it lonely without her friends. 
Some of the mothers were rebilleted as 
often as six times; and there can be no 
doubt that in some cases the complaints 
of householders which have appeared in 
the press were fully justified. The other 
side of the picture is presented by the 
spectacle of a householder requiring a 
mother, who had left her own good 
home to put her children in safety, to 
eat her meals from the draining-board 
on the kitchen sink. Again, there was 
the mother who rose very early, dressed 
her children in clean clothes, went to the 
public wash-house to wash the clothes 
taken off, packed them up, and was 
evacuated with some of her neighbours, 
reaching her destination at 1 p.m. At 
7 p.m. billets had still not been found, 
and she and others were returned to 
the city, which she has since steadfastly 
refused to leave. 

“Financial considerations, too, were 
and still are a big factor in the return 
of mothers to the city. Unemployment 
benefit was reduced by 3s. 3d. per week 


and the safety of the child did not com- 
pensate for that loss. There were cases 
in which, with mother and children 
away, after the rent was paid in Man- 
chester, the father was left with a few 
shillings a week. 


Parents’ Visits 


“As far as the school children are 
concerned the visits of parents during 
the first week-end was unwise, and even 
at that early date children were taken 
away. This reason has been a frequent 
one, and there has been occasionally 
parental antagonism where the house- 
holder and child have become fond of 
each other. It has been annoying to 
householders who have fitted out 
evacuees with clothing to have them 
taken away by their parents. 

“The many discussions which took | 
place during early September threw | 
much light on the human aspects of the 
evacuation problem. It was clear, for 
example, that often householders in the 
reception areas have been set a task 


quite beyond their physical and social 
resources. There were some, for 
example, wholly unable to adjust them- 
selves to the responsibilities of billeting 
children ; some were invalids ; some had 
always lived solitary lives; many who 
could be happy with the children could 
not tolerate the parent; and so on. On 
the other hand, there were instances of 
children who, owing to lack of home 
‘yainjne or some physical cause, were 
obviously undesirable guests. There 
were also many difficulties created by 
parents who visited householders and 
altogether failed to appreciate their 
points of view. Often there was] 
dissatisfaction on both sides, resulting } 
in acrimonious arguments, in appeals to 
the tribunals, and in withdrawals. 


“Weak Hearts ” 

“There has been, on the other hand, 
evidence of householders in the reception 
areas who have gone to incredible 
lengths to make the children happy, who 
have bought clothes for them at con- 
siderable cost, and have generally sets 
themselves out to do what they could} 
for the children, and in spite of this 
parents have sometimes taken all this 
as a right and have inflicted upon the 
householder further burdens in the way} 
of hospitality for themselves and friends. | 
There have, by way of contrast, been} 
exercising | 
burden } 
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TO EMPLOYERS! 


a 


National Savings Scheme 


HE EAGLE STAR INSURANCE: COMPANY LIMITED draw atten- 
tion to a Scheme by which employers can help their employees to provide for 
the future and to assist the Country to win the war! 
The Scheme is approved by the National Savings Committee and has been 
adopted by many firms in the past with great success. 
A weekly contribution of 1/- paid by the employee and applied in the purchase 
of National Savings Certificates will provide £50 in a little over 15 years. 
The employer, by effecting a Group Life Policy on the lives of his contributing 
employees, can arrange that this sum of {50 will, in the event of the death of the 
employee (war deaths excluded) before he has completed his payments, be available 
at once for his dependents without any liability for further weekly instalments. 
The premium payable by the employer depends on the ages of the individual 
employees, but assuming an average age distribution, the first year’s cost, after 
allowing for tax, should be about 14d. per week per employee. This average 
cost will decrease year by year until it becomes negligible. 


The cost of the insurance will be regarded as a trade expense for Tax purposes 
(an important point with present taxation so high), so that the average nett cost 
to the employer during the whole period should amount to less than one penny 
a week per employee. 

The above figures assume that the employee contributes 1/- a week, but larger 
contributions may be made, in which case the benefits to the employee and the 
cost to the employer would be proportionately increased. 

The EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED—pioneers of 
Group Life Insurance in this Country—or any other first-class Insurance 
Company specialising in this type of business, will arrange the necessary 
insurance for any employer who wishes to adopt the Scheme. 


Write for details, mentioning number of employees, to the Life Manager 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


‘Head Office: 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
Temporary Address: COBHAM PARK, COBHAM, SURREY 
(Telephone : Cobham 2861) 


| 2,198 ; and under assessment or settle- 
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“There has been, on the other hand, 
evidence of householders in the reception 
areas who have gone to incredible 
lengths to make the children happy, who 
have bought clothes for them at con- 
siderable cost, and have generally set} 
themselves out to do what they could | 
for the children, and in spite of this | 
parents have sometimes taken all this} 
as a right and have inflicted upon the| 
householder further burdens in the way} 
of hospitality for themselves and friends. 
There have, by way of contrast, been 


instances of householders exercising 
pressure to rid themselves of the burden |’ 
of children whose only fault was that} 
they were living under a roof not their 

own. “I would not have believed,” | 
writes a greatly respected head master, |’ 
lamenting the depletion of his evacuated 
school, “there was a district where so 
many of the residents suffered from 
weak hearts and other disabilities which 
prevent them from Keeping their charges |. 
any longer.” 


The Financial Side 


The report describes what steps 
have been taken to meet the insistent | ; 
appeals from the reception areas for 
clothing and footwear needed with} 
the approach of winter. It reveals 
that donations received in response to 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester’s 
appeal on October 11, which was} 
“rather overshadowed by simul- 
taneous appeals of a national 
character,” amounted to only £227. 

The Public Assistance Committee} 
have approved cases to the amount? 
of £127, but as against an expenditure; 
of £1,700 met in anticipation of} 
donations and relief contributions® 
there is a present deficit of £1,344.7 | 
“ Although,” comments the _ report,®| 
“part of the deficit will be recoveredy| 
from the Public Assistance Committee 
and the Unemployment Assistance; 
Board to meet the cost of clothing® 
in the individual cases coming within¥ 
their respective spheres, there willf 
still remain a sum of £1,000 or moreg 
to be found from other sources.” 

Particulars of the recovery of billet-' 
ing costs between October 4—when 
the Minister of Health announced the 
arrangements—and November 3 show 
an aggregate of payments amounting} 
to £1,650. The number of cases in 
which payment is 6s. or over is 6,985 ; 
under 6s., 1,129 ; provisionally excused, 


ment 9,268. These 19,580 cases corre-~ 
spond to the number of forms com- 
pleted out of the 29,000 issued to 
parents. 

Discussing problems in the recep- 
tion areas, the report says: “The big 
majority of teachers, married men, 
and others with responsibilities who 
evacuated with the children have to 
maintain homes still, as well as keep- 
ing themselves in reception areas with 
a modest billeting allowance of 5s. 
This has caused and is still causing 
very considerable difficulty.” 
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A FALSE ALARM 


An air raid warning was sounded in} 
a South-west Lancashire town early 
yesterday morning. Later it was stated |) 
that the warning was due to a technical }} 
hitch and the “ All clear” was given. . jj 
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REPRISAL ON 
GERMANY 


Neutral Protests 


ACTION BY JAPAN 
AND ITALY 


ine Menace to Ships 


Several countries have made repre- 
ntations to Britain against the 
ision to seize German exports as a 
prisal for indiscriminate sowing of 
nines by Germany. Japan, which 
as not yet protested against the sink- 
ng of her liner by a German mine, 
ears that the reprisal will cause a 
oss to her traders. 

‘Italy, which imports large quan- 
ties of German coal through Rotter- 
lam, is disturbed by fear that the 
rade should be stopped, but her 
ction does not take the form of a 
protest. 3 

The Scandinavian countries are 
aking action independently. Holland 
and Belgium have acted earlier. 
#Dutch papers assume that Holland 


will protest to Germany against the 
torpedoing of the Dutch _ ship 
Sliedrech, which was torpedoed by a 
German submarine while travelling 
| between neutral ports and her crew 
turned adrift. 

It is again pointed out by American 
papers that if the United States pro- 
tests the action will be only formal. 


PREPARING THE 
REPRISAL 


Reply to Neutrals 


From a Diplomatic Correspondent 


Lonpon, SUNDAY. 

It is believed that the consultations 
between London and Paris on the 
practical measures for seizing 
Germany’s exports will be concluded 
early this week. The measures will 
come into force immediately after an 
Order in Council. Because of -the 


extraordinarily complicated character 
of the whole question, in these con- 
versations between the _ Allies, 
although of a purely technical 
nature, all points have to be carefully 
considered. 

The decision of the Western 
Powers to seize all German exports 
in German or neutral ships as a 
reprisal for the infamous methods of 
Germany’s war at sea will not be 
altered by the protests of neutrals, 
The decision stands, although Britain 
meiand France will certainly consider 
;| the hardships of the neutral Powers 
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‘found the shi 


SoutTuPport, SunpAY. 
There are only 10 survivors out of 
a crew believed to total 32 of the 
Mersey pilot boat No. 1, which went 
aground at Ainsdale early to-day. 


covered at various points “a the 
shore and are now awaiting identi- 
fication. Four of the survivors 
swam or were washed ashore during 
the morning. The other six, who had 
clung to the rigging for several hours, 
were rescued by the Blackpool life- 
boat about two o’clock this afternoon 
shortly after the Lytham St. Annes 
lifeboat had made a vain attempt at 
rescue. 

The pilot boat went aground 
shortly before 4 a.m. about fifty yards 
from the water’s edge. She made 
attempts to get off under her own 
power, but eventually the engine- 
room was flooded. 

A number. of sag wee were 
drowned when the boats in which 
they put off from the ship were 
smashed. Hundreds of people on 
shore watched some of the men 
clinging to the rigging, and gave a 
cheer when the two lifeboats reached 
the vessel. The Lytham St. Annes 
lifeboat made three attempts to get 
to the side of the ship, but without 
success. The Blackpool lifeboat 
eventually brought the six men 
ashore, where doctors, nurses, and 
ambulance men were waiting. 


SURVIVORS IN HOSPITAL 


Four of the survivors were taken to 
Ainsdale Bathing Station, where they 
were supplied with hot drinks, wrapped 
in blankets, and supplied with fresh 
clothing. They soon recovered and were 
able to go home. The two others and 
the four who swam ashore are in 
Southport Infirmary, but are stated to 
be making eee progress, — 

During the morning several vain 
attempts to reach the men clinging to 
the rigging were made from small boats, 
but ay, pal 9 not get anywhere near. 

Mr. T. Twist, an Ainsdale A.R.P, 
warden, said: “We heard the ship’s 
siren sounding and thought it was an 
air-raid warning. Some time later we 
was ashore, and every 
effort was made to reach the crew. We 
saw the men in the rigging and signalléd 
them to hold on.” 


BOATS SWAMPED 


One of the survivors said they went 
aground about 3 50 a.m. “ We got the 
engine going astern and for about an 
hour tried to get her away. At 4 50 


we tried the port engine to prevent the 
vessel from running inshore, but the sea 


yities have been brought 
exclusively by Germany. 
German propaganda is still busy 
using the neutral protests for its own 
and dubious ends. At the same 
time German political leaders seem 
decided to carry on the economic 
warfare and the war of nerves against 
neutral countries. with all the 
well-known moves. 
|. Strong German troop concentrations 
jin Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 


about 


_| give rise to the belief that the Reich 


-|will shortly attempt to put severe 
and political pressure 
Balkan States. 


on the 
The aim 


’ ocaload | 


The Dutch Government has, it is 
announced, decided to protest to the 
German Government about the 
frontier incident at 
November 9, when Captain Stevens 
and Mr. Best and two Dutch subjects 
were attacked and kidnapped by 
armed Germans. 


§| The Dutch Government expresses 


ithe view that a statement issued by 
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TWENTY-TWO LOST FROM MERSEY 
PILOT-BOAT 


Wrecked Off Airnsdale Beach 


SURVIVORS CLING TO RIGGING FOR 
MANY HOURS 


From our Correspondent 


burst open a door and the engine-room 
was flooded. At six o’clock we were al! 
ordered to put on lifebelts. We decided 
to get the boats out on the weather side 
so that they would not be smashed up 
in drawing off. We had two of the boats 
tied to the bow but they both broke 
when drawing away. These were full of 
apprentices and they disappeared. At 
nine o'clock a lot of the fellows on board 
were swert off. ‘here were about 11 
left and they clung on to the rigging. 
but severa’ were swept off including 
Captain McLeod, the first master, leav- 
ing only six of us. Finally we were 
taken off by the lifeboat.” 

Another survivor said: “We went 
aground about 4 a.m. and sounded 
warnings for over an hour, but without 
avail. Several.men were washed over- 
board, including the skipper, Captain 
McLeed, and others were washed away 
when attempts were made to launch 
the two lifeboats, both of which, I 
believe, capsized. We could see some 
of thé men trying to swim ashore. We 
were within a mile of the sandbank and 
could see people waving and signalling 
to us, but the vessel became submerged 
as the tide rose and we had to climb 
into the rigging and hold on with the 
waves breaking over us for almost ten 
hours. 

“We were perfectly aware nothing 
could be done from the shore. The only 
thing we were afraid of was that the 
mast would go. Fortunately it held. 
They were a lot of great fellows from 
boys upwards, and there was never a 
whimper or a moan from anybody. 

“As the tide went down we managed 
to reach the comparative safety of the 
chart-house. It was then we saw the 
Blackpool! lifeboat coming towards us, 
and one of our men climbed on to the 
roof of the bridge-house and threw 
ropes which were made firm to the life- 
boat and we were all brought ashore.” 


THE SURVIVORS 


Some of the best Mersey pilots lost 
their lives in the disaster. Among the 
survivors are Captain Ernest Bibby 
(42), South Drive, Upton, second master ; 
Pilot Thomas Webster, 12, Woodlands 


Drive, Wallasey; Pilot John Trott, 7, 
Monk Road, mrneey. and Agerentice 
Robert Hargreaves Teire, 6, Cartham 
Drive, Great Crosby, all of whom swam 
or were washed ashore. Pilot W. L. O. 
Thomas, Fox Hey Road, Wallasey ; Pilot 
W. F. Currie, Harewood Road, Gateacre ; 
AvpEenECe R. Pattison, 8, Old Farm 
Road, Crosby, and John Roberts, cook, 
of 77, Cottersbrook Road, West Derby, 
ibe 5 pncee, mone rescued by the Black- 
poo 

The Blackpoool lifeboat had to travel 


nearly twenty miles across the Ribble 


Estuary to the distressed pilot boat. On 
the way back to Blackpool and when 
oposite St. Annes two of the crew of the 
lifeboat, Frank Cornall jun., and Jack 
Gerrard, were washed overboard. Both 
were picked up immediately and were 
none the worse for their experience. 
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heir news agencies should hawk around 
such a stupid and paradoxical interpre- 
tation.” "> we 
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CHAPLAINS AT 
WORK 


An Arduous Life 


NEARLY ALL MEN 
UNDER 30 


Individual Contact 


By E. A. Montague 


(Our Special Correspondent with the 
British Forces in France) 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, 
NOVEMBER 26. 
It is Sunday morning, Outside my 
warm room the wind is howling and 


the rain is pouring down. I! am 
thankful that I do not have to go out. 
But there are others who are not so 
lucky. All over the forward areas at 
this moment men in officers’ uniforms 
with black buttons and white stiff 
collars are hurrying through the 
rain, sometimes in cars, sometimes 
begging lorry rides or splashing 
through the fields on foot—the 
chaplains, making their way from 
one service to another, doing their — 
duty by the men of the Expeditionary 
Force. 

Hard things have been said about 
chaplains, and will be said again. 
Once in a hundred times the Chap- 
lain General’s Department picks the 
wrong man, and his failure is the 
more conspicuous because the soldiers’ 
expectation of him is so high. The 
ceaseless devotion of the other 
ninety-nine is less advertised. 


WIDE PARISHES 


The official ration of chaplains is 
one to every 1,100 men. That is not 
enough, particularly in these days 


when troops are more widely scat- 
tered than they were in the last war. 
The chaplains have to serve large 
areas, and about one in four of them 
has to do it on foot. It is common 
for Anglican and Nonconformist chap- 
lains to take five or six different 
services every Sunday morning. The 
Roman Catholics take only two, but 
they have to hear confessions as well. 
They must hold their services in any 
building that they can find; the other 
day a chaplain was taking a service 
in a barn, and was somewhat inter- 
rupted by noises from the other end 
of the barn, but his congregation told 
him to carry on--it was only a cow 
calving there. 

On weekdays he is just as busy. 
He must help the soldiers to fight the 
evils of boredom and homesickness. 
For that purpose he must, among 
other things, organise entertainments 
for the men until the more highly 
publicised professional entertainers 
arrive, and some chaplains have been 
running concerts every night for the 
past month. He censors letters, and 
encourages the men to write and so 
keep open the channel of communica- 
tion between home and France. He 
must go about among his scattered 


their dissatisfaction. He must be 
constantly traversing a big area in the 
vilest of weather, for he serves not 
one unit but several, sometimes 
many. | 


A JOB FOR YOUTH 


The great physical strain of all this 
is so severe that it has automatically 
settled a controversy as to whether 


men over forty or wnder forty make 
the best chaplains, Other things 
being equal, the older men, particu- 
larly those with past war service, 
would probably be the better, but it 


| has been found that they cannot stand 


means by which soldiers may express 
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s|another sign 


| misused. 


‘an opportunity to blackmail 


{reprisal for the infamous methods of | 


Germany’s war at sea will not be 
by th 


France will . 
of the 


ar 


using the neutral protests for its own 
and dubious ends. At the same 
time German political leaders seem 
decided to carry on the economic 
warfare and the war of nerves against 
neutral countries with all the 
well-known moves, 

_ Strong German troop concentrations 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
give rise to the belief that the Reich 
will shortly attempt to put severe 
military and political pressure on the 
neutral Balkan States. The aim 
seems to be to satisfy far-reaching 
economic demands and to secure the 
Balkans as a source of German 
supplies, 


HOLLAND'S CHIEF 
CONCERN 


New Nazi Pressure 


From our Special Correspondent 


THE HaGue, NoveMBER 26. 
Holland is perturbed for more than 
one reason. While she is protesting 
against the British blockade of Ger- 
man exports, she is even more con- 
cerned about the ruthless sinking of 


Dutch ships either by German mines 
or by the torpedoing of these ships, 
as in the case of the Sliedrecht, which 
was travelling from one Scandinavian 
country into another. 

But Holland is also perturbed by 
of German _ ill-will 
towards her. Immediately after the 
Venlo kidnapping affair the German 
press was silent about the fact that 
there was a Dutch officer with the 
two Englishmén in the car. In a 
recent communiqué the Dutch Gov- 
ernment explained that the Dutch 
Officer, named Klop, was sent with the 
two Englishmen to watch the peace 
negotiations which the two British 
officers hoped to conduct with German 
emissaries. The official Dutch com- 


‘muniqué added that Klop went to see 


that the neutrality of Holland was not 

But the Germans have connected 
the Venlo affair with the Munich 
éxplosion, and so for them the 
presence of the Dutch officer presents 
olland. 
Yesterday the German “ Diplomatic 
Correspondence,” semi-official organ 
of the German Foreign Office, used 
menacing language against Holland, 
stating that the présence of the 
Dutch officer with the British agents 
proved that Holland was not acting 
neutral and that Germany must 
give the most serious attention to 
such an affair. This threat, which is 
supported by two other Nazi publica- 
tions, has certainly caused further 
uneasiness in Holland. 


a A 


Post Office telephone directories utilise 
about 12,000 tons of paper every year, 
and it is now announced that in view 
of the urgent need to conserve the supply 
of paper. the Post Office has decided to 
issue directories at less frequent 


| intervals during the war. 
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Kidnapping of Britons and Dutchmen 


The Dutch Government has, it is 
announced, decided to protest to the 
German Government about the 
frontier incident at Venlo on 
November 9, when Captain Stevens 
and Mr. Best and two Dutch subjects 
were attacked and kidnapped by 
armed Germans. 

The Dutch Government expresses 
the view that a statement issued by 
the official German News Agency 


shows that German organisations 
were involved in the incident. 


The Nazi authorities are continuing 
their campaign against the 6ritish 
intelligence service, using the names of 
Mr. Best and Captain Stevens. The 
“Volkischer Beobachter” on Saturday 
described “the acts of sabotage 
organised by the British secret service 
between November 18, 1937, and 
November 27, 1939, principally on 
German ships. The facts have been 


expressly confirmed by Captain Stevens 
during his questioning. 

“The German investigations have 
established that not only did the 
authors reside in England but that the 
explosives, too, came from England by 
way of a country which is to-day neutral. 
Captain Stevens has admitted that the 
bureau of propaganda of the secret 
service in London carried out the work 
of distribution.” 

The suggestion that the two kidnapped 
Britons were genuine peace emissaries 
is denied with some heat by the Nazis. 
The Berlin correspondent of the 
* Handelsblad” was told: “Germany 
regards as unheard-of and shameless 
brutality attempts to protect under the 


| es 


— 
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WHY THYSSEN LEFT GERMANY 


mantle of peace ,emissaries two men 
who, it has been proved, were planning 
to carry out sabotage against 
nal order of the Reich. Anyone who 
believes this version seems to possess a 
very childish notion of the real situation 
in Germany, and hence it is most regret- 
table that certain foreign countries and 
their news agencies should hawk around 
such a stupid and paradoxical interpre- 
tation.” 


MORE PLOTS 


The Nazis have also found more 
charges to make against Herr Otto 
Strasser, who has, already been accused 
of having organised, with the help of 
the British secret service, the Munich 
bomb explosion. He is now said to have 


organised two previous attempts on 
Herr Hitler's life. ; 

An official German communique 
alleges that Strasser, “ after the failure 
of a first attempt to create an explosion 
in 1936, as a result of which the Jew 
Heimut Hirsch was arrested at Stutt- 
gart, condemned to death, and 
executed,” prepared another attempt in 
1937. and used as his accomplices an 
hotel servant named Karl Doepkin and 
a clerk, Heimuth Kremin, who had 
escaped from Germany and were 
working in Strasser’s office in Prague. 

“Strasser,” says the communiqué, 
“ gave the order that the attempt should 
be made during the visit of the Duce 
to Germany in September, 1937, or 
during the harvest:thanksgiving festival 
on the Biickeberg on October 3, 1937. 
The plot never materialised, however. 
The Gestapo learned of it in time and, 
by 2 yg, ! the explosives and later 
arresting Doepkin and Kremin, preven- 
ted the crime. Both criminals are now 
awaiting the execution of the sentence 
passed upon them.”—Reuter. 
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Growing Concern at Nazi Methods 


From a Special Correspondent 


LONDON, SUNDAY. 

The different reports of the way in 
which Herr Fritz Thyssen, the famous 
German industrial magnate, who is now 
in Switzerland, has opposed the National 
Socialist Government have not yet been 
confirmed. 

Thyssen was, as is known, one of. the 
leaders of German heavy industry 
which financed Herr Hitler long before 
he came to power. The relations 
between Thyssen and the Nazi leaders 
had increasingly deteriorated during the 
last few years. Thyssen and his friends 
were especially concerned with the 
systematic reduction of their political 
influence, as a result of pressure by the 
party, with the Nazi bureaucracy, and 
with the constant interference of the 
State with them. Thyssen in particular 


had followed this development for some 
time with great concern. Shortly before 
the outbreak of the war his fears were 
undoubtedly increased by Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s activities. . 

Thyssen was convinced that Great 
Britain and France in the case of a 
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German-Polish war would fulfil their 
obligations. A few days before the war 
broke out he wrote to Field Marshal 
Goring and warned him that action 
against Polar would mean general 
conflict. But when Thyssen, who at 
this time was staying at a German spa, 
sealised that his letter had never been 
received by Gé6ring, he preferred to 
leave Germany in the shortest possible 
time, straight from the place where he 
was taking the cure. 

Thyssen, who, besides his position as 
one of. the industrial leaders of 
Germany,? also held the rank of a 
Prussian Councillof of State, had reason 
to assume that he was closely watched 
by the State secret police. 


Eccles Grammar School, formerly 
known as Walmsley’s School, one of the 
best-known Grammar Schools in South- 
east Lancashire, is to close at Christmas 
owing to conditions arising from the 
The school was founded 66 years 
ago by Mr. John Walmsley. 
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every night for the 


past month. He censors letters, and 
encourages the men to write and so 
keep open the channel of communica- 
tion between home and France. He 
must go about among his scattered 
congregation and talk to them indivi- 
dually. He provides an unofficial 
means by which soldiers may express 
their dissatisfaction. He must be 
constantly traversing a big area in the 
vilest of weather, for he serves not 
one unit but several, sometimes 
many. 


A JOB FOR YOUTH 


The great physical strain of all this 
is so severe that it has automatically 
settled a controversy as to whether 


men over forty or pnder forty make 
the best chaplains. Other things 
being equal, the older men, particu- 
larly those with past war service, 
would probably be the better, but it 
has been found that they cannot stand 
the strain. Of all the Anglican 
chaplains in the forward areas today 
only two are over thirty. 

There are now 207 chaplains in 
France, of whom half are Church of 
England and a quarter Roman 
Catholic, and the other quarter repre- 
sent the remaining denominations. 
There are no Jewish chaplains, but 
the others have copies of the Jewish 
burial service, which they lend to a 
Jewish officer or man to read if 
necessary. They also try to put 
Jewish soldiers in touch with local 
Synagogues. Steps are now being 
taken to find out how many Jews are 
serving with the Expeditionary Force, 
so that the chaplain general can judge 
what is the best method of serving 
their spiritual needs. 


MORE COMMUNICANTS 


The work of the chaplains is long 
and arduous, but it has its compensa- 
tions. Those of them who served 


also in the last war say that on the 
evidence of the letters which they 
have to censor the average soldier is 
more religious now than he was then. 
The number of communicants has 
increased tremendously, more so than 
it did last time. Men dre ¢oming 
forward to be prepared for confirma- 
tion, and confirmation services will 
be taken in due course by visiting 
bishops all over our area, even in the 
front line, wherever there happen to 
be enough candidates. More and 
more men, nauseated with politics 
and their effects, are beginning to 
feel that only a great spiritual change 
can save the world from a recurrence 
of these present miseries. War has 
brought more than its usual oppor- 
tunity to the chaplains, if they have 
the wisdom and energy to take it. 
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MR. MORRISON 


Broadcast To-night on War 
Aims 


Mr. Herbert Morrison is to broadcast 
to-night at 9 15 on “What are we 
fighting for?” and is expected to make 
a challenging statement of our war aims 
as Labour sees them, 


~ 
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BLACK-OUT TIME 


The black-out time 
Manchester area to-day is: 


4 29 p.m. to 7 26 a.m. 


in the 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


A selection of Readers’ letters is published on this page every week. Thousands reach this office, so keep yours 
short and bright if you want it printed. Address it to the Editor, PICTURE POST, Hulton Press Ltd., 43, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C.4, and mark the envelope “‘LETTERS” in the top left-hand corner. 


An Old Contemptible Speaks Up 
I am an old Contetnptible, with infantry 
experience at Mons, Marne, Aisne, ist, 
‘and 3rd Y and Passchendale. 
From 1914 to 1918, we had men who did the 
real fighting and suffering nearest the 


e old Contemptibles strongly 
balances and fat livings 
join the ““P.B.I”’ as a 
those of our pals 
the Cenotaph. 


C.M., (late Sgt. Lanca- 


not join Civil Defence 

as a “get-out,” Reader Dawson, 

over the country, young fellows 

ing to join up. But they are 

. They are told that 

are already up to strength. 

there are some bigger troop 
movements, their services cannot be 
used. So are working on Civil 
Defence. they are needed, 
they'll be called up, Civil Defence 


or no. 


An Offer from the Devil 


I have been criticised in certain quarters 
for starting a European war at the present 
time. 

May I point out, 
however, that it was 
absolutely essential for 


; my purpose that war 
s+ should come now. 


growing realisation 
among democratic 
peoples that their only 
hope of permanent 
: —“ peace was to form a 
nucleus world commonwealth offering free 
and equal citizenship to all. 
There was a grave danger that this 
might have resulted in permanent peace. 

-] sincerely hope that the bitterness of 
war wi cfloctrecly stifle the movement, 
but there is still a danger that the British 
Government may be persuaded to adopt 
the peace policy of Union which has so 
often in the past put a permanent end to 
armed conflicts between tribes and states. 

Perhaps the greatest danger lies in the 
probability that British and French pro- 
on these lines addressed to the 
German 
tion of 
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ple would result in the destruc- 
itlerism, one of my most success- 
ful enterprises. If I can have an assurance, 
Mr. Editor, of your help in fighting this 
grave threat to my principles I shall see to 
‘it that you are treated well in Hell. 
The Devil, 

(Per George B. Hamilton), 

Hillside, Overlee Road, 

Clarkston, Renfrewshire. 


caste worship now they have begun to fall 
into line behind Russiar They will be 
forced into it, I am convinced. They’ve 
already killed the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
they’ve had td acknowledge Soviet Russia 
to be a country of human beings, not 
criminals. The rest will follow. I'd like 
to hear what other readers say. 
Victor Bonham-Carter, 
Kirby Farm Cottage, Inkpen, Berks. 


Advice for an Air Raid 


Reader H. R.: inquires about the use of 
a wedge between the teeth during air raids. 
The real reason for the use of a wedge is 
that it was found that 
after air raids on 
Madrid: that half the 
casualties were people 
who had bitten their 
tongues. This is quite 
easily done if one is 
_«3 _ talking just as a bomb 
\ ys explodes. The wedge 
, Sueue. is therefore used to 
hold the tongue away from the teeth I 
carry with me a piece of wood about 3 
inches long and the thickness of a pencil. 
The corner of a coat lapel answers well in 
an emergency. 

David Q, Ilsley Jones, 


ng , 
Leytonstone, London, E.11. 


One Way to Win the War 


R.A.F. planes might carry something 
more deadly to the Nazi regime than 
pamphlets or even bombs. 

Would it not be possible for our Treasury 
to print several billion Reichmarks, which 
none but an expert could possibly identify 
as false, and have these dropped over 
Germany. 

The resulting inflation of the currency 
would dislocate the whole economic life 
of the German people, and probably lead 
to riots and widespread starvation, thus 
bringing about the downfall of our 
enemy. 

Samuel Montgomery, 

Wheatfield Gardens, 
Crumlin Road, Belfast. 


According to present reports, Ger- 
many may have to inflate, anyway. 
R.A.F. don’t need to take on Hitler’s 
job. 


A Problem Solved 


Congratulations on PicTurRE Post. May 
its policy continue—and its bulk never 
grow less ! 

I should like to raise one point about the 
summary of Hermann Rauschninz’s book, 
i.e., you state the book was published three 
years ago, yet it contains references to 
Munich in the very first paragraph of your 
summary, and to September, 1938, in Col. 3 
on page 50, and again on page 51. 

Can you please straighten this out for 
me? I don’t write as a carping critic eager 
to “catch you out,” but as a genuine 
student. May I add that I hope you will 
continue to publish précis of important 
books as often as possible, and that you 
will make the précis as full as space 
permits. 

Maurice Miller, 

Addington Drive, Finchley, N.12. 

Book was first published three years 
ago. But extra chapter was specially 
written recently for English edition. 


Back to Barbarism 


With so many alien enemies in our midst 


and stil] carrying on business in competition | 


with our own people; isn’t it time the whole 
(provided di paid for by the Brith 
or by ri 
) issued to them taken away ? 
we give them protection 
against air raids ? a 


It would be interesting to learn the 
authority responsible for the consideration. 
bestowed on the Huns. 

H. Barker, 

Catherine Road, S. Tottenham, N.15. 


How can one answer such a letter ? 
Does any single reader really wish to 
see aliens who have sought refuge in 
our country deprived of gas-masks. 
The “authority” for giving them gas- 
masks is the conscience of the British 
people. Is this a war for—or against 
—democracy ? 


‘Love Thy Brother’ 


| read with interest the letter from 
Henry Barrett in August 19 issue and was 
highly amused at his ridiculous expression, 
‘““The pampered Refugee.’”’ May I inform 
this gentleman that'I have met and mixed 
frequently with refugees from Germany 
and have yet to find one who answers to 
this Reader’s prejudiced description. Each 
one has been overcome by the smallest 
kindness shown to them, and their grate- 
fulness is surely proved by their ready 
answer to the call for Voluntary National 
Service. If help is needed for British 
unemployed, the Government is to blame 
~——not the innocent refugee. When will 
these prejudiced people who call them- 
selves Christians learn the first lesson in 
Christianity, ““Love Thy Brother’ ? 

Nora Greaves, 

Heald Place, Rusholme. 


Warning to the Army 


Having come into contact with thou- 
sands of British soldiers in camps and 
barracks, I must give a-hurmnble warning. 

{1)-Do not be so swell-headed and re- 
member vou are facing more rigidly trained 
men than yourselves. 

(2) Remember that the enemy are con- 
trolled by Hitler—the greatest leader in 

the world to-day. 
Dee (3) This final warn- 
LYST ing applies to those in 
j command of the army. 
How do you expect a 
beer-sodden army to 
sweep the world ? 

The last point will 
no doubt raise con- 
troversy, but if any- 
one doubts the truth 
of those statements, I 
personally will send 
Picture Post proof. 
Tony Paterson, Granton Road, Edin- 

burgh, 5. 


This letter seems to crave for an 
answer. We leave the matter to our 
readers. Meantime we shall be glad 
of proof—particularly of point (2). 


He Tried To join Up 


This will be the last letter you will 
receive from me for a long time. I tried to 
join the Army, but was told I wasn’t 
eligible owing to reserved occupation. On 
trying to enter the Navy, I was told that 
at present I could only join for twelve 

ears. So I am now in the Mercantile 
eserve and I sail to-morrow for Africa. 
All eligible members of the Communist 
party are joining up. The immediate 
problem confronting the Communist Inter- 
national is the destruction of Fascism. 
Whatever Russia’s actions, she'll do 
nothing to cause disruption of the Inter- 
national. | 

Comrade Lyon Vaughan, 

Reane Road, Kensington, Liverpool. 
One Evacuee Story 


We are a middle-aged couple, living 
alone, until we got our two little evacuees. 
We've always wanted -children, and it’s 
been our life’s sorrow that they have been 
denied us. Now our home is alive for the 


PICTURE POST 


first time. We've a boy and a girl, aged 
eight and six. They’re not model chil- 
dren by any means. But then they would 
not be natural if they were. They scream 


*and race about the place, and yesterday 


the little girl was sick on the drawing-room 
carpet. But that’s what we’ve always 
wanted. Thank God for our little 
evacuees. 
Mrs. Thompson, 
Kettering, 
Northants. 


. . « And Another 


Your contributors give a picture of dear 
sweet little evacuees being received into 
nice homes. This may be true in some 
places, but it is a case of lousy little 
wretches going into, and wrecking, good 
homes in others. 

Is putting the cat’s paws in a mangle 
an act of gratitude? 

Della Derron, 

Neville Cottage, 
Claremont Road, 
Seaford. 


. ©. +8 
Pictures for evacuee story wé}™ 


promised have taken longer to 
than we thought. It will theregm 
appear next week. -. “24 


Germans Believe in It 


Your correspondents who advocate cor- 
poral punishment for naughty maids 
would find widespread support in Ger- 

_——~ _ many. I know, be- 
cause I studied there, 
and was acquainted 
with several German 
families. Not so long 
ago, university girls 

, and boys were whipped 
by the “‘ Blue Man”’ 


for their delinquencies. 

Strict discipline is still 

&% maintained in many 

homes, though a boy or girl may not be 

whipped when wearing the uniform of 
Nazi Youth. 

The whipping of girls was re-introduced 
into Hamburg schools earlier this year. 
The official notice to teachers filled nearly 
half a column of a Hamburg paper. No 
age limit was fixed, so girls up to seventeen 
and eighteen years must now be subject 
to it. There was no suggestion of chastise- 
ment in private. The whipping must be 
inflicted at once, and not postponed; and 
a culprit can only be whipped twice on 
one day with the head teacher’s per- 
mission. Significantly, head teachers were 
warned they must see there was always 
an “‘ adequate supply ”’ of canes in stock. 


- Joan S. B., Clapham. 


Teach German Prisoners Democracy 


There are already some German 
prisoners of war here. I suggest that a 
start be made on what is going to be the 
most important post-war aim : the educa- 
tion of the German people. Let professors 
and teachers, assisted by refugees from 
German universities, give these prisoners 
lessons in the principles of democracy, and 
point out the fallacies of the Nazi views. 


Peter Neumark, 
Warwick Road, 
Earls Court, S.W.S. 


America’s Move 


I hope Mrs. Cutten, who wrote in Sept. 
16th issue of PicrurE Post condemning 
American isolation, heard the broadcast 
from the United States on September 12 by 
Raymond Gram Swing. This may help her 
to see the American position in the present 
state. 

Can you expect a great peaceful nation, 
3,000 miles away, to be dragged into a 
major European war’ that in no way 
concerns them ? 


Continued on page 47 
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CIGARETTES 2 
LTD. ‘150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


lf you are rundown, anxious or 
worried, this splendid tonic 
fortifies you and restores vitality. 


‘‘Il must thank you for the 
great benefit I have received by taking 
Phosferine Tonic Wine. It is a fine pick- 
me-up for tired, worn out nerves. I shall 
highly recommend it to all my friends. I 
feel a new woman and shall never now 
feel afraid of getting into that low and 
depressed state again.”’ 

(Signed) Mrs. B. Drew, 


Ivy Dene, 29 Bath Road, Walsall. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, 
Licensed Chemists and Stores. 


Untroubled by winter ailments 
the CHILPRUFE children march 
along, cheeks. aglow. with 
health, limbs firm and sturdy. 
CHILPRUFE PURE WOOL is their 
bodyguard, protecting them by 
day and night from the dangers of 
colds and chills. ©CHILPRUFE 
PURE WOOL, safest of all under- 
wear, is the secret of healthy, 
happy childhood. Now is the time 
to buy—stocks are soon exhausted. 


CHILPRUFE IS PURE WOOL 
MADE PERFECT 


There is CHILPRUFE for LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
NIGHTWEAR and DRESSING GOWNS, and a com- CHILPRUFE LIMITED 

plete range for MEN Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
Your local CHILPRUFE Agent will be ‘aha to let you Managing Director : Geo. E. Hubbard 
have a copy of the NEW Me LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. LEICESTER 


| CHILPRUFE 
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PICTURE POST 


New Evacuatior 
Scheme Starts 


Star 
T This wy eek eek oI 


By (oda a Ne al Corresponden 


N the East End to-day parties 
of children were medically 
examined and prepared for 

evacuation on Saturday. 

Their parents had registered them 
Since the first evacuation was com- 
pleted, and they are being taken out 
bf London in small parties as facilities 
become available. 


DIFFERENT 
METHODS NOW 


One of the doctors said: “ Every 
child leaving now is like a new pin. 
We were caught in a rush on the first 
evacuation, but things are different 
now.” 

The school medical service, which 
stopped at the outbreak of war, is 
getting into its stride again. 


CHILDREN 
NOT FORGOTTEN 


‘Mr: Dan Frankel, M.P., who took me 
round, said: “It is untrue that the 
L.C.C. has done nothing for children 
since the war started. | 

* Already 70 treatment centres have 
been re-opened. Plans were made on 
the assumption of complete evacua- 
tion, but when we could ascertain.the 
numbers who did not go, and when 

me, unfortunately, began - drifting {| 

lack, the £.C.C. began to make 
mec ical facilities available.” _. 


